Whether  you  play  or  not,  you 

pay^ 

You,  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  are  paying  over  2,000 
millions  of  dollars  a  year — Stock 
Exchange  gambling  tolls  — in  the 
increased  price  of  your  necessities. 

Do  you  want  to  save  it,  or  do 
you  want  to  pay? 

Read 

THOMAS  W.  LAWSON’S 
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Yes,  Bon  Ami  cleans  tile  beautifully 
and  doesn’t  hurt  the  glaze  a  bit 


hard  grit  which  grinds  and  scratches 
things. 

That’s  why  you  can  use  Bon  Ami 
on  the  delicate  shining  surfaces  of  tile 
or  plate  glass  or 
on  fine  painted 
woodwork,  with 
perfect  safety. 

IJke  the  ,  .’X 

ne^-hatched  '' V 

it  "Hasn't 

scratched  yet'."  ■ 


You  couldn’t  use  scouring  soap  on 
tile — it  would  scratch  and  dull  the  fine 
britde  surface. 


On  the  other  hand  plain  water  is  too 
weak  to  dissolve  and  rub  away  the 
smoke  and  dust  stain. 


In  Bon  Ami  the  mineral  is  ground 
to  the  fineness  of  flour — too  fine  to 
scratch — whereas  scouring  soaps  contain 
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“Prosperity  is  Here” 

A  Bankcr*s  Chat  in  his  Club — Some 
Interesting  Facts  as  to  Good  Business 


NEW  YORK  banker,  in  his  club  the 
other  evening,  conversing  with  a 
number  of  his  friends  upon  the 
general  aspects  of  business,  made 
this  remark: 

“Prosperity  is  here! 

“  It  isn’t  a  thing  that  is  coming,  or  that  we 
only  have  reasons  to  hope  for.  I  tell  you, 
gentlemen, — and  I’m  speaking  as  a  banker, — 
the  business  boom  is  already  here. 

“It  has  been  a  long  time  on  the  way.  But 
it  has  been  coming  step  by  step  and  surely. 
Business  men  all  over  the  country  now  are 
realizing  it. 

“All  the  excitement  before  election  couldn’t 
check  it,  nor  affect  it  a  little  bit.  All  the 
prophecies  of  business  stagnation  made  by 
the  newspajjers  and  spellbinders  during  that 
campaign  went  for  nothing.  Real  business 


didn’t  even  hear  them.  Business  men  dis¬ 
counted  them. 

“It  was  the  crops.  Those  splendid  crops 
were  bigger  than  campaign  oratory.  Thn- 
created  confidence.  Business  men  knew  what 
the  effect  of  those  wonderful  crops  was  going 
to  be  on  the  business  of  the  country.  ! 

“The  whole  thing  has  been  a  matter  of  con-' 
fidence.  The  manufacturers  have  known  all 
the  Fall  they  were  getting  a  pile  of  orders- 
bigger  than  for  years.  The  merchants  were 
sending  in  the  orders  because  they  knet 
that  their  customers  had  the  money  to  bm 
with.  That  state  of  things  just  spelltd 
PROSPERITY. 

“In  spite  of  all  that  was  said  during  the 
campaign,  I  don’t  believe  there  was  ever  a 
time  when  the  results  of  an  election  were 
more  discounted  by  the  real  Business  of  the 

(Read  the  rest  of  this  on  pa^e^) 
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“Prosperity  is  Here” 


country  than  this  Fall.  I,  and  some  millions 
of  other  voters,  didn’t  get  the  man  we  voted 
for.  But  as  I  say,  that  was  all  discounted  as 
far  as  business  action  was  concerned. 

“That  the  country  could  go  through  such 
a  mental  strain  as  it  did  during  that  campaign, 
and  real  business  be  so  little  affected  by  it, 
simply  shows  what  a  solid  foundation  our 
prosperity  has.’t 

The  banker  was  right. 

Com,  cotton,  wheat,  piotatoes,  all  break  the 
record  of  last  year  or  equal  it. 

To  move  these  crops  more  rails  must  be  laid, 
more  cars  must  be  used,  more  men  must  be 
employed.  The  demand  for  labor,  skilled  and 
unskilled,  is  greater  than  the  supply. 

As  to  iron  ore.  The  Iron  Age  estimates 
that  the  total  output  for  1912  will  be  greater 
by  29,000,000  tons  than  ever  before.  As  to 
copper,  it  is  said  the  production  is  60%  higher 
than  in  1911.  Over  one  hundred  cities  re¬ 
port  already  larger  outputs  of  manufactured 
goods  than  in  1911. 

Our  own  representatives  who  visit  the 
advertising  manufacturers  of  the  country 
repiort  that  manufacturers  are  admitting  that 
their  orders  have  been  coming  in  all  the  Fall 
to  an  unprecedented  degree. 

“I  am  staggered,”  said  one  manufacturer. 
“I  didn’t  dream  there  was  as  many  orders  in 
the  country.” 

“I  have  orders  that  will  take  me  fully  nine 


months  to  fill,  working  with  day  and  night 
shifts.”  said  another  manufacturer  to  one  of 
our  men. 

“There  never  was  a  time  in  the  clothing 
industry,”  said  a  manufacturer  of  ready-made  j 
clothing,  “when,  as  far  as  I  can  remember,  ' 
there  was  such  a  rush  of  orders.  Whether 
this  rush  comes  because  of  new  population  a  ^ 
because  of  better  wages,  I  don’t  know:  but  1 
do  know  that  we  simply  can  not  fill  our  ; 
orders.” 

“  I  am  a  nervous  wreck,”  said  a  manufacturer 
of  a  heating-system.  “During  the  last  sii 
years  I  have  enlarged  the  capacity  of  my 
plant  600%,  but  this  season  the  orders  ha« 
broken  all  records,  and  I  could  ship  to-diy 
e$i 50,000  worth  more  heaters  than  I  haw: 
somebody  else  will  have  to  fill  the  orders « 
a  lot  of  people  will  be  cold  this  winter.” 

Prosperity  is  here.  There  is  enough  of  it 
to  go  around — all  around. 

Now  is  the  day  for  courage  and  aggressive¬ 
ness.  [ 

Now  b  the  hour  when  Opportunity  knocb ' 
at  the  door.  j 

More  money  will  be  spient  this  Dccemlierj 
than  any  previous  December  in  .Xnurican 
history. 

And  more  depositors  will  invest  their  saving 
next  January  in  the  savings  banks  than  m 
any  previous  January, 

There  is  work  for  everybody.  There  is 
money  for  everybody.  Let  nobody  be  afraid. 
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Harold  Bell  Wright’s  Latest  and  Biggest  Novel 

Second  Printing  750th  Thousand 

The  Most  Popular  Book  in  the  World 

U  F  I  WkM  Ikl  I  ‘‘A  book  that  will  mould 

InEi  WINniNIa  n.ak,  naUrns.^ 

OF  BARBARA  WORTH 

A  Present-Day  Story  of  Reclamation  and  Love 

Illustrations  made  on  the  scenes  of  the  story  by  F.  Graham  Cootes 

Cloth,  12mo.  $1.30  Net 

other  Novels  by  Mr.  Wright  Uniform  With  Above 
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entation  edition.  Each  $2.00  Net. 

Famous  Allesoiy  of  Life  The  Uncrowned  King 

q  The  message  Harold  Bell  Wright  gave  to  the  world  in  Novel  form  in  “The  Calling  of  Dan 
Matthews”  and  then  again  in  Allegory  in  this  story  of  “The  Uncrowned  King”  is  so  vital  to 
the  race  that  it  will  have  its  influence  on  generations  even  beyond  our  own. 

Illustrations  by  John  Rea  Neill.  16mo.  Cloth  50  Cents  Net,  Full  Leather  $1.00  Net 
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Catalog  sent  postage  prepaid,  frat  ta  rsaaat. 

The  Book  Supply  Company  UUzS^WastMo^i^?^*  Chicago 


£stablUhed  1895 


B.  W.  RETMOLDS.  Prw«i4Mt 


Over  Three  Million  Harold  Bell  Wright  Books  Have  Been  Sold 

For  Sale  at  All  Bookstores  Or  by  the  Publishers— The  Book  Supply  Company 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


Two  Big  Books  Ideal  For  Christmas  Givin 

This  picture  sboars  s  copy  of '  Their  Yesterdays"  arrapped  and 
tied  (no  string  used)  with  specif  package  band  of  "Christmas  Greet 
ings” — no  extra  charge. 

Ask  your  bookseller  to  show  you  these 

Two  Attractive  Christmas  Packages 

They  can  be  mailed— they  are  not  sealed 
This  picture  shows  a  copy  of  "The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth”  SV* 
wrapped  and  tied  (no  string  used)  with  special  package  band  of 
"Greetings  of  tbe  Season" — no  extra  charge. 

First  Printing  One-Half  Million  Copies 

<1  Philudelplua  North  Amoricoa  —  Best  sellers  run  away  and  bide 
when  tbe  author  of  "The  Shepherd  of  tbe  Hills”  comes  into  tbe 
running. 

Harold  Bell  Wright’s 

New  Story  of  the  Love  of  a  Man  and  a  Woman 

THEIR  YESTERDAYS 

^  Tender  with  sentiment,  pathos,  realism.  Honors  the  home, 
supremely  glorifies  the  wife  and  mother — delightfully  wholesome. 

Illustrations  in  Colors  by  F.  Graham  Cootes.  Cloth,  12mo.  $1.30  Net 

Bound  uniform  with  “Barbara  Worth” 


■'I 
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An  Ideal 
Set  of  Books 
(or  a  Sensible, 
Serviceable,  and 
Distinctive 
Christmas  Gift 


The  India^paper  set-* 29  volumes  of  1,000  pages  each,  printed  in  large  type — occupies 
only  29  inches  of  sl>elf*room;  a>ntains  40,000  articles;  44,000,000  woras;  with  an  Index 
volume  containing  500,000  entries.  A  first  payment  of  ^.00  brings  the  complete  set. 


New  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 

(llth  Edition) 

(Published  by  the  Press  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  England) 

Most  Successful  Book  of  Our  Time** 

Wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken — and  this  means  in  all  civilized  countries — the 
New  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  found  a  ready  market  on  the  first  announcement  of  its 
publication.  It  was  recognized  by  scholars  and  by  book-buyers  generally  that  a  new 
edition  had  become  an  imperative  need  of  the  day. 

Tbe  sale  within  a  few  months  leaped  into  thousands  and  then  into  tens  of  thousands  of  sets.  It  was 
seen  that  ordinary  publishing  meth^s  could  not  suffice  to  cope  with  so  extraordinary  a  demand.  Then 
it  beoune  necessary  no/  to  sell  copies  of  the  Encyclopaedia,  but  to  concentrate  attention  merely  on  the 
Banufacture  of  enoi^h  copies  to  deliver  to  those  who  had  already  subscribed. 

The  Resent  announcement  marks  the  beginning  of  the  second  period  of  the  sale.  All  back  orders  have 
DOW  been  filled,  and  of  the  unprecedented  first  printing  (40,000  sets,  1,160,000  volumes)  less  than  10 
per  cent  remain  unsold.  These  sets  are  offered  at  40  per  cent  less  than  the  standard  price  of  the 

E'ous  edition— a  price  made  possible  only  by  large  economies  due  to  wholesale  manufacturing  orders 
.  aper,  binding  materials,  and  printing. 


How  this  Elncyclopaedia  differs  from  all  others: 


.UmI,  aad  llie  newest,  book  of 
Mirsrisl  reference. 
lU  Mhcr  eork  of  the  kind  has  a  history  of 
Myarsaf  growth.  Each  new  edition  has 
asM  to  its  reputation,  and  has  given  to 
tstiwwat  llth  edition  power  to  ^ist  the 
luents  and  to  nuintain  a  high  and 
tradition.  {.Tkt  lot*  Alttmon 
— j — “7>  b<  inviUd  tt  coutribute 
fc  w  Encycfetatdui  Britannica  is  the 
"ehest  eemfliment  that  can  it  paid  to  a 
—  d  letters.”) 


Ike  only  book  wbick  is  ■  newandorig< 
■■I  serveir  of  ousting  knowledge. 

UsHke  other  encyclopaedias  this  work  is 
Mtaoinpiution  of  facts  gathered  at  second 
■silt  u  written  by  1,500  international 
■“■tots  wm  contribute  original,  new 
“jsjedge.  This  is  the  latest,  most  up- 
origi»  information  anywhere  ot>- 
“■•“eta  the  nneral  reader  today.  No 
fw  tagruepsedia  has  been  compiled  with- 
nineralKars  of  publication  of  this  edition 
»  tv®?P'^®t***‘***  Britannica.  { The 

Dr.  S.  Paries  Cadman:  “The  only 
^  ^  that  any  man 
shtmd  have  on  the  shelf  of  his  library.”) 


Tbe  largest  encyclopaedia. 

It  contains  44,000,000  words  of  text,  twice 
as  much  reading  nutter  as  any  other  encyclo¬ 
paedia  now  in  circulation.  Its  articles  are 
not  mere  outline  sketches,  alWays  so  unsat¬ 
isfactory  to  the  information  seeker,  but  are 
comprehensive  and  full  of  details,  and  are 
therefore  informing  and  instructive.  They 
cover  every  topic  whicli  can  conceivably  be 
the  subject  of  inquiry.  (  The  Hon.  Wkite- 
lam  Reid,  A  mbassador  to  Great  Britain: 
”  The  Monarch  of  Encyclopaedias.”) 


Tbe  moat  antboritative  work. 

All  the  princiral  articles  bear  the  initials 
of  their  contributors.  Men  of  the  highest 
sunding  in  the  world  in  their  various  fields 
of  knowledge  thus  vouch  for  and  assume 
personal  resimnsibility  for  the  accuracy  of 
the  statements  in  the  book.  (Robert  K. 
Shaw,  Librarian,  IVorcester  Free  Li¬ 
brary:  “  The  featnre  of  having  signed 
articles  is  of  great  importance.”) 

Produced  at  the  greatest  expense. 

No  less  than  f 1 ,500,000  was  disbursed  in  the 
literary  preparation  of  the  work  and  for 

Order  Now  for  Christmas 

JkeEncKlopaedia  Britannica,  in  seven  styles  of  binding,  may  be  seen  and  orders  may  be 
5  "•  ’  New  York;  People’s  Gas  Bldg.,  Chicago;  Drexel  Bldg., 

Mooadnock  Bldg.,  San  Francisco;  Candler  Annex,  Atlanta,  out  for  snbscribers 
*?yy*°*i«borate  prospectus  containing  160  pages,  with  many  specimen  pages  printed 
gjsuiapaper,  n^y  full-page  plates,  maps,  text  illustrations,  lists  of  contributors,  etc. , 
prepared.  This  prospectus  will  enable  any  person  who  carefully  examines 
^1  jjwweboid  the  enormous  scope,  extraordinary  variety  of  subject  matter, 

*  ™*  practical  usefulness  of  this  vast  new  library  of  up-to-date  knowledge. 


type^tting,  proof-reading,  maps,  illustrations, 
and  index  before  a  single  copy  was  offered  for 
sale.  So  large  an  expenditure  has  never  been 
made  in  the  case  of  any  other  book.  (From  a 
printer:  "Probably  the  greatest  printing-order 
in  the  history  of  book-making.”) 

Baih  upon  tbe  moat  scientific  and 
practical  plan. 

It  cqmbines  full  and  comprehensive 
treatment  of  major  topics  with  the 
greatest  accessibility  of  every  item 
of  information  by  means  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  short  “dictionary”  arti¬ 
cles  (a  total  of  40,000  articles)  ex  c  • 
and  an  index  of  500,000  en-  ■"  ^  * 

tries,  a  feature  possessed 
by  no  other  encyclo¬ 
paedia.  (Andrew  D.  ee  r  ■  j- 
White:”  Astonished  //  Ewlapa«4ia 
and  delighted  to  ^  Britaaaica, 
findtjuvarions  AT  3SW.32dSt,NfwYwk; 
improvements  jy 

"•ode  in  the  ^  please  send  me  full 
information,  prices,  and 
"  terms  of  payment,  also  a 
Prospectus  of  the  new  En¬ 
cyclopaedia  Britannica. 

<Name) . 

(Occupation) . 

(Address) . 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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EVERYBODY’S  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY 


•  t 


Ytar 

ROCKFORD  COLLEGE 
FOR  WOMEN 

ROCKFORD,  ILL. 

First  rank.  B.  A.  and  B.  S.  Broad  culture,  with 
elective  vocational  courses  that  fit  for  life  and  for 
self-support.  Faculty  in  close  touch  with  the  srirls. 
Chosen  body  of  students.  Health  and  safety  para¬ 
mount.  Pure  air.  pure  artesian  water,,  fine  campus. 
New  fire-proof  dormitory,  electric  light,  steam  heat. 
Good  table.  Catalogue.  Box  106. 

JULIA  H.  GULLIVER,  Ph  D.,  LL.D.,  Pres. 


I  Learo  a  Paying  Proiessioi 

that  assures  you  a  good  income  and  position  for  life. 

For  se\'enteen  years  i^have  successfully  taui^ht 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

Pliot«-Eafraviiiii  an4  TUrtt^CMw  Wark 
Our  arradiiaCea  earn  to  fftO  a  week.  We  aadtt 
them  to  aeriire  theee  poattloim.  Leam  how  you  cat  be 
come  successful  Teniis  easy— living  inexiiensive.  Wnt»  ^ 
catalogue— NOW!  ^ 

1IXINOI8  cx>llf:ge  of  photography 

946  Wabaiili  Avenue.  Efftiiirliam.  Illinois 


Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Germantown. 

Walnut  Lane  School  for  Girls 

City  and  country  school.  Attractive  home  and  social  life.  General, 


New  York,  Bronxville. 

Brantwond  Hall  Scl'ool  for  Girls.  28  minut«  hoeSi. 
AraUEWUOa  nau  La„.rence  Park,  knows  h 

beauty  and  health.  Much  outdoor  life.  Modem,  attractive  bcid 
ings.  Gymnasium  with  swimming  pool.  Music,  art,  pstn 
and  preparatory  courses.  Certificate  privileges. 


Sing-songing  or  time-beating.  If  let  run.  stammering  will  wreck  row 
haiwiness  and  handicao  vour  endeavors.  Beautiful  M  Daae  inak 


happiness  and  handicap  your  endeavors 
Suecial  Rate  sent  FREE.  WRITE  TOD> 


Special  Rate  sent  FREE.  WRITE  TODAY. 

let  Well  Mbri  rrcL.  Ntrfl -Wtsfen  SdMsI  hr  StiMRrm.  Ik.,  81 2  Hnl  St ,  ■MdRjk 


AMERICAN 

ACADEMY 


Connected  with  Mr. 
Charles  Frohman’t 
Empire  Theatre  and 
Companies 


FARM  NG  S 


DRAMATIC 

FOtNDED  IN 


FKANKUN  H.  SARGENT 

Piesidenl 


By  21  experts  of  national  reputation.  Scientific  Farming  h  il 
branches  for  farmers  and  prospective  farmers,  men,  «oma 
General  Farming,  Poultry,  Small-Farm  Course,  Truck,  Fnit 
Stock,  Dairy,  Sous,  Crops,  Flowers,  Bees,  M ushrooiss.  Veto- 
inary,  Farm  Bookkeeping,  Dry  Farming,  Farm  ManagemcK 
Course  for  Teachers  of  Agriculture,  Wnting  for  Farm  Papen, 
Greenhouse  Management,  etc.  Which  interests  yon? 

Valuable  Book  Absolutely  Free 
“How  to  Make  tbe  Farm  Pay  More” 

points  safe  way  otrt  for  city  folks,  more  profits  for  fanner.  Civet 
)rou  should  know  whether  oinner  or  not.  Ixet  this  free  liook  to-day  M  ^ 
WMt  more  farm  prwflu  or  are  tired  af  strnggilag  far  bar*  eihiM 
In  eKy.  (Noagents.)  Free  saiii|>le  lesson  in  tveueral  l-armiag  on  r«(|MCd> 

AMERICAN  FARMERS  SCHOOL,  212  Imi  BU| .  NiHeigA.bg 

(  OrigintU  atui  Largtst  C^rres^udena  School  a/ 


The  Uhiversity  of  Chicago 

Correspondence-Study  Dept. 

PW  BHHP  ofTara  VO  elaaa-rooo  eonraaa  to  non-rweKlattC 
■  atodaota.  Ona  may  Uraa  do  put  work  for  a  Bach* 

olor'a  deyraa.  Rlemantory  eonraaa  to  many  aob* 
wTII|«v  ^ta.  othan  forTeochara.  Writara.  Aeeonntanta. 
SI  Ul#|  Bankers.  Buinaaa Mao,  Mudatora.  Social  Warkaea* 
^  ■  Etc.  BWto  any  tama. 

U.oF  C.  (Div.  S  )  Chicago.  III. 


THE  U.  S.  SCHOOL  OF 

SECRETARIES 

The  only  school  in  America  which  makes  Secretarial  Train¬ 
ing  a  sp^ialty.  The  Curriculum  includes  McEwan’s  Short¬ 
hand,  Typewriting,  Cultural  Course  (English  Literature, 
Article  \\  ritin^),  S^retarial  duties  and  Accounts. 

The  instruction  is  efficient  and  thorough;  the  standard  of 
the  school  high! 


OLIVER  McEWAN.  Head  Master 

509  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

Secretarial  work  is  pleasant,  responsible  and  well  piif- 
Our  course  enables  any  bright,  ambitious  young 
voung  woman  to  j^raduate  from  routine  steno^pay  to  » 
high-salaried  positions  of  the  confidential  business  or  socw 
secretary.  It  will  pay  you  to  investigate.  Write  (or  o« 
prospectus  today. 


For  Catalogae  and  Information,  apply  to 
THE  SECRETAIT.  ROOM  ISl.  CARNEGIE  HALL  NEW  YORK 
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The  advertiiemenU  in  Everybody'!  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 


Short-Story  Writing 

A  courM  erf  forty  leMoos  io  the  hUtory,  form,  ttnie- 
tnr«,  And  writiDg  of  the  Bhort  BtM7,  U^bt  by  J.  Berg 
Kaenveln,  Editor  Lippincott'e  Magaxiiie.  iPrer  one 
hundred  Home  Study  Counee  under  pro/es'ort 
in  liartard^  SrownyComeU  and  leading  coUegei, 
S«0-pA«e  cAUloir  fk^  Write  to^dsy. 

THE  HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL 
Dtpi.  34S,  SprmgfkU,  Mam. 


COPY  THIS  SKETCH 

and  let  me  see  what  yoti  can  do  with  it.  You  can 
earn  fSO.OO  to  $135.00  or  more  per  week,  as  illus¬ 
trator  or  cartoonist.  My  practical  system  of  per¬ 
sonal  individtial  lessons  by  mail  will  develop  your 
talent.  Fifteen  years'  succettful  work  for  news- 
i>ai)ers  and  magazines  qualities  me  to  teach  you. 
Send  me  your  sketch  of  President  Taft  with  6c. 
in  stamps  and  1  will  send  you  a  test  lesson  plate, 
also  collection  of  drawings  show  ing  possibilities 
for  YOU. 

THE  LANDON  SCH00L*<Uhirtr.t»(»4 

I  i-TO  Schofield  Bide..  Cleveland.  O.  Cartoohi^ 


■  ■  ■  ■  Laadinc  Law  School 
■■■  In  Corroapondonco 

I  DW 

■  ■!■  Prepares  for  the  Bar. 

M  H  Three  Coarsest  College, 
■  Post-Oradoate  and  Bail- 
Dees  Law.  Clasees  begin 
Meh  Month.  Send  for  eatalog  gl  ring  rules  for  ad- 
wi»ioa  to  the  liar  of  the  eeeeral  Statea. 

Ml  NtiMl  CitTsipsidtso  Law  ScImoI  la  tba  VarM 


TH*rH  AM.  WK  WANT  TO  KNOW 
Now,  we  wUI  give  you  any  grand  priss 
—or  a  lot  of  free  stuff  If  you  answer  this  ad. 
Nor  do  we  claim  to  make  you  rteh  la  a  week. 
But  if  you  are  anxious  to  deveto|>  your  talent 
with  a  successful  cartoonist,  so  you  can  make 
nieasy.  send  a  copy  of  this  picture  w  ith  6  oentn 
in  stamps  for  pertfnIU  et  eartoons  and  saaiple 
lesson  plate,  and  let  us  explain. 

1H  a.  L  mis  scaaoL  ir  CAiTMaiNc 

333  M  tMi..  Clrvrtasd.  ». 


Weefc,  CMo^n 

22  YEAK^OF  SUCCESS.  In  i.triirtiiin  by 
mail  adapted  to  everyone.  FOR  AMBI¬ 
TIOUS  MEN  wh.  want  to  prcMre  Im-  practice 
ar  wha  want  la  lake  aar  knsineu  law  coane 
I.  as  I.  better  Ikeir  boslnest  prospecta. 
Takes  spare  line  mly.  Can  refer  to  suc¬ 
cessful  graduates  located  in  every  section 
of  the  country.  Handsome  catalogue  and 
Easy  Payneal  Plan  tree. 

THE  SnUBUE  CORRESrONOENCE  SCHOOL  OF  UN 
251  Amerlran  ItlOc.,  IlPtroU.  MIeh. 


^ _ 

IJt^Pays  to  be  AIN  Artist 


ryj  Temptation  for  boys  is 

^  bom  every  minute.  None 
is  more  seductive,  more  dangerous  than 
impure,  suggestive  reading. 

Introduce  new  and  gooa  influences  into 
his  life.  Guide  his  mind  gently  but  surely 
with  the  right  kind  of  books  and  with 

AMEOcmBoir 


Rtad  hy  S00,000  hoya 

Don’t  think  your  boy  is  unlike  other  boys  and  that 
he’ll  pick  only  clean  reading.  He  won’t;  he’s  a 
boy  I  And  he’s  human ! 

Don’t  hesitate!  Even  tomorrow  may  — 

see  that  boy  headed  wrong.  Will  you 

let  tl.OO  stand  between  you  and  his 

future?  Send  that  boy’s  subscription 

today— it  is  the  best  sort  of  a  Christmas  MW  WB 

present  and  lasts  a  whole  year. 

SakwaiptlMi  Price.  ll.M  a  year.  \Z^ 

Att  nmwa-atanJa,  iOe, 

IK  SPIMUE  POSUSMM  CO..  IRS  Rwawaa  ■ua..lcnm.Mni. 


WOULD  you  adopt  the  most  attractive  pro¬ 
fession  open  to  women  today— a  profession 
that  will  be  of  advantage  to  you,  whether  you 
practice  it  or  not?  Then  let  us  teach  you  to 
become  a  nurse. 


Thousands  of  our  graduates,  without  previous 
experience,  are  today  earning  S 10  to  $25  a  week. 

Write  for  “How  1  Became  a  Nurse"  and  our 
Year  Book,  explaining  our  correspondence  and 
home  practice  method;  370  pages  with  the 
experiences  of  our  graduates. 


4S  specimen  lessen  Pages  sent  free  t$  all  enquirers 


The  Chantauqua  School  ol  Nursing 

281  Ikin  St.  Eleventh  Year  JaneslOMm.  N.  Y. 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


SHORTHAND 

IN  30  DAYS 


BECOME  A  NURSE 


*No  nurte  can  afford  to  be  without  the  course." 

— Martha  E.  Burr.  Harper,  Kan.,( pertrait) 


LANGUAGES 


WMMiM 


TAUCHT 
BY  MAIL 


d«T(  TscstloD  and  tblrty  days  stck  leave  annually 
MJ02  appointments  made  last  year.  No  political  pall  ue 
Common  school  education  sufflclent.  Mutt  be  ISyeanort 
Fall  Information  about  bow  to  secure  these  potltloai 
queations  used  by  the  ClTll  Service  Commission  free. 

OUniMAW  C0R8ESP0IIDEWCE  C0LIE6E.  WASIIWtTOI.  I 


'LOVE.  THE  OKEATEST  THING  IN  THE  WORLD 


Open  to  everyone;  circular  on  request.  Send  at  once. 
“I  cannot  tell  you  how  delighted  I  am  with  the 
quality  of  your  celebrated  pictures.— ao  bcantltal 
lor  gilts.**  This  from  one  of  our  thousands  of  pa¬ 
trons.  At  art  stores  or  sent  on  approval.  Comiplctc 
Picture  Catslotpie.  Seat  for  2S  cents  (stamps 
accepted).  Contains  400  illustrations,  practically  a 
Handbook  of  .\inerican  .\rt.  This  cost  draucted  from 
a  purchase  of  the  Prints  themselves. 
Exhibitions  for  schools,  clubs,  churches,  etc. 
FnMlly  Portmlts  done  on  private  order  from 
daguerreotypes,  tintypes,  old  photographs,  etc. 

9C$fffri0m  kp  jinnM  MtlU  Khtdlumd:  Cfptep  ^rint  imppripht  % 

JRTIS  *  CAMEKON  O^  .^l^bUc^Ubrary  BOSTI 


STUDY 


1  TEACH  SIGN  PAINTING 


SHOW  CARD  WRITING  OR  LETTERING  br 
EBd  Euarutec  success.  Only  field  not  oveicfOwM.  y?! 


To  speak  It.  to  understand  It. 
to  read  It,  to  write  It,  tbere  Is 
but  one  best  way. 

You  must  bear  It 

r  spoken  correctly 
over  and  over,  tlU 
your  ear  knows  It. 

You  must  see  It 
printed  eorteetly 
till  your  eye  knows 


BE  A  PROFESSIONAL  MAK 


Banker  Certified  Public  Accountant 

Broker  Corporate  Secretary 

Accountant  Factory  Accountant 
Coat  Accountant  Auditor 
Business  Orca^ser  Salesman  Rea 

Indlcstethe  Prot^ion  you  wish  to  enter  in  writing  for 
sent  on  tequest  together  with  full  inibmuition  reRardinR  ' 
Address. Dent. B.  UNIVERSAL  BUSINESS  II 


You  must  talk  It 
and  write  It. 

All  this  can  be  done 
best  by  tbe 


LANGUAGE-PHONE 

METHOD 


This  is  the  natural  way  to  learn  a  I6rei«nt  lan^iasr^.  Y on  hear  the  living 
voice  of  a  native  Professor  prcmounce  each  word  and  phrase.  Hespeaksas 
you  desire^slowly  ot  quickly,  night  or  day.  for  minutes  or  hours  at  a  time. 

Anyone  can  learn  a  foreign  language  who  hears  h  «x>ken  often 
enough;  and  by  this  method  you  can  hear  it  as  often  as  you  like. 

It  is  a  pleasant.  Csscinating  study:  no  tedious  rules  or  memoriring. 
It  is  not  exprasive — all  membm  of  the  feniilv  can  use  it.  You  simply 
practice  diirtug  sfiare  moments  or  at  convenient  times,  and  in  a  sur* 
prisingly  sliort  time  you  speak,  read  and  understand  a  new  language. 

The  method  is  highly  endorsed  and  recommended  by  well-known 
members  of  the  faculties  of  the  following  universities  and  colleges: 

ColMmhtn,  rWrnco  Pnminylwniilnp  BonteUp 

IMncntoa*  Cnrwll,  SyracitM.  MliMiMota,  lohM  Hopfciwn, 
Vlrsliila,  ColoraJa,  MIcNignn,  IWawtsattaw,  St. 

iniipli*n,  U.  S.  RMStainf  ScnSamy. 

Sttui  /or  iHt€rtstiug  hockitt,  fartitulars  of  /ret  trial  offer ^  and 
terms  /or  easy  yaymeut. 

THE  LANGUAGE-PHONE  METHOD 

914  Putnam  Building,  2  West  45Ck  St.«  N.  Y. 
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The  Rubbers  of  a 
Gentleman 

Worn  by  men  of  good  taste, 
because  so  neat  in  appearance, 
so  comfortable,  so  easy  to  put 
on  and  take  off. 


Forsetfulness  Is  the  chief  cause  of  inefllclency.  A  perfect  memory  is  the  key  to  success.  Your  most 
valuable  possession  is  a  perfectly  trained  memory.  In  business  or  social  life  It  Is  absolutely  essential. 
If  you  are  ambitious  to  rise  above  the  ranks  of  the  merely  mediocre.  Ability  to  concentrate  at  will — 
to  think  quickly,  accurately — to  speak  readily  and  confidently — to  recall  Instantly  and  naturally  «hi 
names,  fares,  facts.  flKures,  etc. — are  steppins  stones  to  preferment.  And  you  ran  easily  acquire  j.' 

“  '  these  Invaluable  po^sslons  If  you  will.  Good  memory  Is  not  a  special  gift  peculiar  to  a  select  c' 

>•*.  It  Is  a  result  of  training.  It  Is  for  any  one  who  will  accept.  '  ~ 

The  EKolr wnn  Ik/I At-knrl  nf  Tien  minutes  a  day  of  your  spare  lime  will  give  you  this  training 
•  ivieinoa  or  and  uiHI  not  interfere  with  your  u>ork  in  any  tvar  whatsoever. 

Memory  Treuninsz  Makes  Mycourselsnotatheory.butapurelyandabsolutelysclentUlc 
Yma  nrye-ye~ey:stst  method  of  easy  practical  home  lessonswhlch  anyonecan  read-  o' 

r  UKIjt.  1 -rKIJUI*  I  lly  understand  and  master.  It  is  the  result  of  many  years  of 
{•jonal  contact  with  thousands  of  students  as  their  Instructor  In  leading  schools  and  rolleges.searching 
ow  developing  minds  for  means  of  strengthening  their  memories.  My  method  of  memory  training  ; 

•owes  you  to  classify  Impressions,  Ideas,  names,  facts  and  arguments  without  effort — trains  you  to  o' 
nwk  on  your  feet — to  overcome  self-consciousness  and  bashfutness.  My  system  of  memory  train* 
tag  has  transformed  thousands  of  failures  Into  successes — It  will  make  you  “torget-proof." 

DeLuxe  Book  of  Facts  **How  to  How  To  Get  a  Free  Copy 
•tsmember,’*  Absolutely  Free  of  This  Valuable  Book 

„*'®*Pkln8  clearly  the  course  that  has  raised  “How  to  Sneak  In  Public.**  De  Luxeedltlon  o' NAME 

uoumds  of  men  from  failure  to  great  sue-  handsomely  lllustrated.richly  bound.  Exactly  o' 
jwea.  My  tree  book  Is  the  nrst  step.  Don’t  sultedtomeettheneedsotthemanorwoman  o' 

Age.  education,  vocation  or  place  of  whodeslrestoheasuccessfulpubllcspeaker. 
rcMence  makes  no  dlOerence.  Theorlceof  this  laiJDeluxeedltlonls  12.00.  o  Address 


^^o''  Mail  This 
o''  Free  Coupon 
Prof .  Henry  Dickson 
Principal, 

''  Dickson  Sckool  el  Meaory, 
758  AadHorina  BMg.,  Ckicago 

Send  me  free  Book  “How  to 
‘  Remember."  Also  tell  me  how 
to  obtain  a  free  copy  of  Dickson's 
'How  to  Speak  In  Public.” 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


r^TTW 

NERO  AT  THE  CIRCUS 

BMitoMUttN  all  MM  m  tiM  cIlMx  mt  cfMltsr  erimm.  Yov  cm 

Library  of  Universal  History 

Shipped  to  Your  PD  1717 
Own  Homef IvCiCi 

will  ship  to  you,  absolutely  free,  with- 

’’  out  any  deposit,  enarantee  or  C.  O.  D.  to  ns 
whatever,  complete  set  (edition  de  luxe)  of  the  world* 
renowned  Library  of  Universal 
History.  We  secured  a  limited  ll?OCC*f 
number  of  sets  upon  the  failure  of  F 

the  publisher  and  are  now  offering  If  you  send  In  the 
them  to  yon  on  this  astounding  Free  coupon  today, 
offer.  Wo  can  quote  price  only  in  ?*’*•  •■"'1  r®“.  *“  so- 
direct  letters,  otherwise  it  would  ‘®  the  aample 

injure  future  sales.  This  great  Sa*SaMl*’ ahowiSJ 
work  is  not  a  one-man  history.  It  dnaiOm^  enta  e^ 
U  the  product  of  the  leading  his-  —  J 

torians  of  the  age  and  is  recognised  by  all  as  the  one  ^ 
gesd  aelhaalie  world  history. 


A  tremendous — positively  tremendous 
offer  for  the  ambitious  man.  Get  your  tuition  in 
a  great  law  school  positively  without  a  cent  ef 
coot  to  yoa.  On  this  offer  you  learn  the  law  right 
at  honM.  This  $100  complimentary  tuition  credit 
pictured  here  i^for  a  limited  time—  FREE. 

Offer  Expires  in  30  Days 


So  write  at  oace.  We  expect  to  withdraw  this 
aSw  absalstabr  in  SO  dan-  »  nas  af  the  few  la^ 
enee  to  mt  this  three  yean'  eomplete  coarse  in  Aaer* 


•cholsnhip  etudents  is  for  text  end  poetsse-  Swd 
the  ooupoa  this  very  nlnate. 

Learn  Law  Right 

M  A  U  ^  spare  time 

learn  law  just  M  well 
•  ■■waaaww  »,  if  yoa  attended  }!«► 
Ident  nnlTereity.  Orsdoate  correspondence  atudeats 
hold  highest  records— are  moat  eucceoaftil  in  pMlas 
bar  examinations.  Ooa necorera same  around  aa  Har- 
vai^.  Cotumbla,  MIchlsan  a^  leadina  law  schools 
of  conntry.  We  Ouaranteei  To  coach  free  anr 
dent  failing  to  pam  bar  examination  in  any  stats. 

IHtaii  This  Coupon 


15  Magnincent  Volumes  de  Luxe 

Bsasd  ia  half  Morocco,  stawesd  In  saM.  imibM  cdacc  wt  h  Mem 
fbaSch  Cisch  Boeloam.  csihclilchcd  with  cost  100  doshlc  pose  awso  o 
picac:  TOO  foU.|>aac  Uhwtialioaa.  waar  a<  which  arc  M  sclcca.  Mi 
lhaa  Ore  thcscaad  peace  at  colM  nsdlBa  amttcr. 


nriTii 


This  Is  a  reduced  else  picture 
of  the  Complimentary  Tulciui 
Credit  Certificate  we  give 
you  free. 

This  $100  Tuition 
Credit  FREE! 


Booklovers  Shakespeare 

Just  the  Thing  tor  a  Holiday  Gift 

The  dainty  eleg^ance,  the  solid  worth  and  the  deserved  popularity  of  The  Booklovers 
Shakespeare  make  it  just  the  thing  for  a  holiday  gift  It  can  be  appreciated  by  all,  whatever 
their  degree  of  culture.  Every  detail  of  letterpress,  paper,  and  binding  is  marked  by  luxury  and 
durm,  and  our  easy  terms  are  a  boon  to  those  who  feel  the  financial  pressure  of  the  ‘  ‘festive  season.  ’  ’ 

tL.00  SECURES  AN  ENTIRE  SET  A  complete  set  ol  The  Booklovers  will  be  sent  free  for  ex- 
***  __  .......  amlnatlon  prepaid  to  any  address,  on  receipt  ol  the  coupon  be- 

SENT  FREE  FOR  EXAMINATION  low  properly  filled  out.  Wo  money  need  accompany  IMs  coupon. 

.  The  set  may  be  returned  at  our  expense  II  It  falls  to  please 

you.  Examination  will  cost  you  nothing  and  It  pl.ices  you  under  no  obligation.  If  the  books  are  what  you 
want  you  ran  keep  the  entire  set  and  send  us  Une  Dollar  only,  and  you  can  pay  the  balance  at  the 
rate  of  S2.00  a  month. 


Absolutely  Complete  and  Unabridged 

The  Booklovers  is  the  Shakespeare  of  the  discriminating.  Two  hundred  world-famed  scholars  contribute 
to  make  It  the  best  edition  ever  published.  Its  annotations,  commentaries  and  glossary  are  thorough  as 
•eboiarship  can  make  them,  yet  clear  so  that  any  one  can  understand  and  enjoy  them.  There  are  40  charm¬ 
ing  volumes  in  the  edition.  7x5  Inches  in  sire.  7,000  pages  in  all.  There  are  40  magnificent  lull  page  lllustra- 
tiona  in  color  and  hundreds  of  rare  wood-cuts.  The  Booklovers  Includes  everything  that  Shakespeare  ever 
wrote.  Every  hidden  meaning,  every  obscure  word.  Is  thoroughly  explained,  making  Shakespeare  easy  to 
understand  as  a  popular  novel.  /Vo  other  edition  eontainu  the  Mlowing  Invaluahle  featureet 


TDfICAL  IMDEX,  in  which  you  can  find  any  desired  passage  in  ARGUMENTS. — These  give  a  concise  story  of  each  play  in  clear 

arn^ONu^^.  which  explain  the  plays  and  characters.  I  *ad  interesting  prose.  .  ,  .  t,  I 

They  are  selected  from  the  writings  of  Coleridge.Hazlitt.Dow.  STUDY  METHODS,  which  furnish  the  equivalent  of  a  college 
den,  Fumivall,  Goethe  and  other  eminent  Shakespearean  course  of  Shakespearean  study. 

CLOSSAMES.— A  separate  one  In  each  volume.  UK  of  SHAKESPEARE,  by  Dr.  Israel  GoDancz,  with  critical 

TWO  SETS  of  NOTES.— One  for  the  general  reader  and  a  supple-  essays  by  Walter  Bagehot,  Leslie  Stephen,  Thomas  Spencer 
■eiitary  set  for  the  student.  Baynes  and  Richard  Grant  White. 

AN  t8.M  ART  PORTFOLIO  FREE  Every  year  at  Christmas  time  we  are  swamped  with  late  y 

arriving  orders  which  cause  delay,  disappointment  and  ^ 

l^nvenlence  to  our  customers  and  to  ourselves.  As  an  Incentive  to  promptness  we  have  decided  to 
oiler  ahaatntaly  tram  of  charge  a  Magnificent  hrt  PortMio  to  each  one  of  the  first  200  whose  orders  ^ 
reach  us  In  time.  ev. 

This  portfolio  contains  16  plates  reproducing  In  duogravure  famous  Shakespearean  pictures  ii-ii 

and  photographs  of  views  In  the  .Shakesi>eare  country.  It  would  cost  8^00  II  bought  In  an  art 
•tore.  The  plates  are  9^xl2'/i  Inches  In  size,  can  be  framed  at  small  expense  or  Just  as  they  ^  UNIVERStTT 
are  they  will  decorate  and  beautify  your  home.  There  are  just  200  of  these  artistic  treas-  -  ^  cncin-v 
nrea.  Send  your  order  promptly  and  you  can  obtain  one  free  of  coat.  ^  auviti  i 

HALF-PRICE  HOUDAY  OFFER  The  regular  price  you  may  \ 

of  the  Booklovers  fDT  my  examination,  a  set  oi  I 

has  recently  been  advanced.  During  the  holiday  season,  however,  we  (P  in  ''haif^atlS-^Mndin”’**^' 
offer  a  small  edition  of  the  work  at  just  half  price— $35.00.  To  se-  ^ 
cure  one  of  these  bargains  you  must  act  promptly.  Send  the 

coupon  now.  To-morrow  may  be  too  late.  It  is  your  privi-  cV  notify  you  and  hold  them  subject  to  your  " 

1**^  _  a.  •  _a  •  ^  r  V  order.  Also  send,  pret>Aid.  the  fH.O®  art  port- 

lege  to  return  the  set  if  it  does  not  please  you.  ^  fbuo.  which  i  am  to  retain  without  cost  if  i 

___  the  books. 

the  university  society  X. 

««-«0  E.  2$rd  St.,  NEW  YORK  . 

Ao  agent  uHll  call  on  you  in  annrer  to  the  coupon.  *'*‘*”*® . 

tf  yoH  prefer  cloth  bifftiiftg^  change  ij  months  to  12, 


UNIVERSITY 
SOCIETY 
New  Terk 
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Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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Six  Novels— Strong,  Stirring,  and  Selling 

THE  CENTURY ,  CO.,  Union  Square,  NEW  YORK 

{At  booktellen,  or  sent  by  mail  for  price  and  postage) 


A  RomaRce  of  Billy-Goat  Hill 

By  ALICE  BEGAN  RICE 
Author  of  “Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch” 
The  quaint  types  of  fresh  humor  first  seen  in  ‘‘Mrs. 

Wiggs,*’  which 
made  it  one  of  the 
‘‘best  sellers”  ever 
published,  appear 
again  in  this  new 
novel,  as  the  back¬ 
ground  of  a  delight¬ 
ful  love-story.  An 
irresistible  combi¬ 
nation  of  Southern  comedy  and  high  romance. 

8  illustrations,  404  pp.,  $1.25  net.  Postage  13  cents. 

The  Lady  and  Sada  San 

By  FRANCES  LITTLE 
A  Sequel  to  ‘H'he  Lady  of  the  Decoration” 
Sada  San  is  an  adorable 
girl,  ‘‘one  half  American 
dash  and  the  other  half  the 
unnamable  witchery  of  a 
Japanese  woman.”  The 
foiling  of  her  uncle,  who 
had  the  Japanese  idea  of 
j  ■;  .  V  \  woman’s  destiny,  makes  the 

jlijt  V  I  drama  of  this  stirring  ro- 

'  mance.  The  hundreds  of 

S  thousands  who  read  ‘‘The 

^  Lady  of  the  Decoration” 

will  find  old  friends  here. 
Colored  frontispiece  by  Berger,  224  pp.,  $1.00  net. 
Postage  cents. 

Smoke  Bellew 

By  JACK  LONDON 
Author  of  “Tbe  Call  of  tbe  Wild,”  etc. 
Nothing  ever  written  by  Jack  London  excels  the 
brilliancy  and  power  of 
‘‘Smoke  Bellew.”  A  ten¬ 
derfoot  in  the  Klondike 
becomes  a  man  of  vast 
muscle,  wild  daring,  and 
wins  a  Love  worth  while 
during  his  prodigious  ad¬ 
ventures  in  the  frozen 
North. 

8  illustrations  by  Monahan,  385  pp.,  $130  net. 
Postage  13  cents. 


Daddy-Long-Legs 

By  JEAN  WEBSTER 
Author  of  “When  Patty  went  to  College” 
Everybody  will  want  to  read  this  story  of  a  young 
girl  who,  an  orphan, 
it  tent  to  college  by 
a  philanthropist  (who 
is  also  young).  If 
you  guess  the  end, 
you  can’t  guess  the 
spicy  originality  and 
fun,  and  the  over¬ 
flowing  joy  of  living 
in  the  girl’s  letters 
to  her  benefactor. 

Quaint  illustrations  by  the  Author,  304  pp.,  $1.00  net 

Postage  8  cents. 

Xante 

By  ANNE  DOUGLAS  SEDGWICK 
Author  of  “A  Fountain  Sealed” 

One  of  the  year’s  great  successes.  Life  calls  it 
“a  colossal  character  study, 
engrotsingly  embedded  in 
a  fine  novel.”  The  chief 
character  is  a  famous  woman 
pianist,  jealous  and  an 
egoist.  How  some  bow  to 
her  power  and  others  do  not 
makes  the  story.  Sixth 
edition  ready. 

437  pp  ,  Price  $130  net.  Postage  14  cents. 

Mrs.  Lancelot 

By  MAURICE  HEWLETT 
Author  of  “The  Forest  Lovers” 

A  frank  and  passionate  story 
of  the  love  of  three  men — a 
husband,  a  poet,  and  a  duke 
(undoubtedly  the  Duke  of 
Wellington) — for  the  beautiful 
Mrs.  Lancelot.  The  exquisite 
workmanship  of  the  style  and 
the  elfin  fascination  of  the  Lady 
make  this  perhaps  the  best 
of  Hewlett. 

8  illustrations  by  SchabiliU,  398  pp.,  $135  net. 

Postage  13  cents. 
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The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  z. 


Lv  toYou  ^ 


225  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Fill  out  the  coupon  below,  and  we  will  send  free  booklet  containing  beauti¬ 
ful  color-plates  and  engravings,  describing  the  1912  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia 
Americana. 

CASH  for  Your  OLD  Encyclopedia 

State  name  and  date  of  publication  and  we  will  make  you  a  liberal  offer  in 
exchange  for  a  set  of  the  Encyclopedia  Americana. 


line  8  Mail 

SCIENTIFIC  AMERICAN  COMPIUNG  DEPARTMENT 
22S  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York 

S«d  me  full  particulars  about  your  distribution  of  the  ENCYCLOPEDIA  AMERICANA  with  explanatory 
Pwnphlet  and  actual  pages  from  the  work. 

Also  state  basis  of  exchange  proposition :  I  own  the . encyclopedia 

published  by .  Date .  (Evy-Dec.) 

My  Name  and  Address  are  written  in  the  space  below: 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


A  few  of  the  more  than 
2,000  Distinguished 
Editors  and  Contributors: 
fudekick  converse  beach 

•f  tkc  Scientific  American, 
Editor-ia-Ckief 


Cudinil  Gibbons 
Uinittis  Ito 
Pitsiilcal  Hadley 
SiBon  Newcomb 
Adniral  Dewey 
Darid  Sttrr  Jpr^n 
Dr.  William  Osier 
Aadiew  Carnegie 
loieyii  H.  Choate 
Heo  Monaterberg 
MasiiiGoaw 
GsUma  Smith 
EnW  Van  Halle 
Uaad  Everett  Hale 
HhinBclIoc 
Harr  van  Dyke 
Dr.  nrkhurst 
GaarieT.  Ladd 


Rabbi  Hirsch 
Austin  Dobson 
John  Han  Hammond 
Andrew  S.  Draper 
William  T.  Harris 
Benj.  Ide  Wheeler 
Carroll  D.  Wright 
Levi  P.  Morton 
lames  B.  Dill 
Klihu  Thompson 
Joseph  Silverman 
flarrett  P.  Servis« 
John  Muir 
General  Corbin 
Count  Candiani 
Vice-Admiral  Saito 
Captain  Malian 
Josiah  Strong 


the  Most  IMPRESSIVE  Gift 

A  SMALL  initial  payment  ensures  the  delivery  of  an  entire  set 
of  the  handsome  Encyclopedia  Americana  on  Christmas 
'  Day  or  immediately,  to  yourself  or  to  anyone  to  whom  you 
wish  to  make  a  surpassingly  fine  gift. 

These  splendid  volumes  will  be  referred  to  What  finer  gift  for  your  son  or  daughter, 
constantly,  year  after  year — a  continual  reminder  your  parents,  or  the  friend  you  wish  to  honor 
of  the  giver.  most  signally 


THE  STANDARD  AMERICAN  REFERENCE  LIBRARY 


is  preferred  by  discriminating  Americans,  not 
alone  because  of  its  sumptuous  binding,  but 
because  it  is  written  in  a  concise,  pithy  style  — 
no  useless  verbiage,  but  simply  the  essential  facts 
of  the  ^world's  knowledge  fascinatingly  told. 


You  can  pick  up  any  one  of  the  delightfully 
handy  India-paper  volumes  (about  1  inch  thick) 
and  spend  an  enjoyable  evening  “exploring” 
the  mine  of  interesting  and  valuable  information 
which  it  contains. 
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A  RARE  OFFER 


By  using  a  new  printing  method  and  binding  an  enormous  quantity  we  are  enabled  t 
^  offer  our  new  litll  I’ocket  Atlas  of  the  World  in  FLEXIBLE  CLOTH,  postpaid 
W  at  30c.  TTiis  is  a  PHENOMENAL  OFFER— a  rare  oi»ortunity.  Never 
before  has  an  atlas  of  the  world  been  sold,  bound  in  nea  " 


before  has  an  atlas  of  the  world  been  told,  bound  in  flexible  cloth  for 
anything  like  this  price.  Never  before  has  any  book  conuining 
hah  as  much  valuable  Information  been  offered  for  Me.  THINK 
OF  IT!  For  fifteen  two-cent  stamps  you  can  obtain  a  copy  of 
the  latest,  most  authoritative  and  finest  atlas  of  its  size  available  (when 
closed  4x6  inches  j,  containing  ITS  pages  of  U  P-TO-DATFi  maps  of  each  state 
and  country,  showing  aM  railroads  with  names,  all  cities  and  towns,  llie 


maps  are  bmutifally  printed  In  colors  with  the  same  care  given  a  lifteen.dollar 
atlas.  The  paper  usM  was  made  es-  |  In  addition  to  the  complete  collection 

pedally  for  tms - '  •*—  ' — 

book  and 


and  is  un¬ 
surpassed  for  ex- 


of  maps,  the  book 
contains  78  pages  of 

I  ...........  *!>«  latest  popula  ' 

'Tittle  Anfamong  reference  books,  figures  for  all  foreign 

>  and  Amencan  aties,  includiaf  tk 

^au'JartviS^  act  TODAY-  UnUtd  States  Postoft  stamps  will  be  acce/frd.-OROER  NOW 

C.  S.  HAMMOND  A  COMPANY.  34  Church  Street.  New  York  City 


The  Pocket  Atlas  is  a  marvel  of  conden¬ 
sation,  lembility  and  value — a  veritable 
“little  glant**among  reference  books. 


Keep  a  Diary 

You  will  enjoy  perusing  it  in  after 
years.  Make  notes  of  engagements 
and  promises  and  record  your  im¬ 
pressions.  It  is  aaa  isieel 
for  it  recalls  the  giver  daily. 

Hasksek’s  year  BOOK  *•** 

is  the  best  diary;  cloth  and  leather 
covers;  for  pocket  and  desk.  Ornamental,  useful,  low-priced. 
tiOME  ATTRACTIVE  SELECTIONS 
No.  113.  2VX5;  3  days  to  page,  Russia  leather,  gilt  edges; 
30  pages  useful  facts  and  figures;  calendars  1912-13-14,  etc.,  65c. 

No.  111.  Same  as  No.  113,  but  cloth  bound,  colored 
edge,  30c. 

No.  55.  Black  seal.  3^  pp.,  6x9,  in  box.  Postpaid  $1.90. 
No.  56.  The  same  as  No.  53.  but  4^x6,  $1.30. 

Perpetual  Year  Books  90o  to  94.00. 

Dt  serif Hm  a/ mil  stflft./ar  19s 3  anti  ftrfeluml,  an  rtf  nest. 

B.  W.  HUEBSCH.  PubUtber.  22S-B  Stk  Avo..  Now  York 


Try  It  Yourself 

Five  Days  Free 

This  simple,  praaical .  accurate  cotaytiiBj 
c-ontn  only  $95.00— 11  frartioa-cf 
the  price  of  key  iiiiichinrs  iid| 
does  everything  they  do  except  print,  ike 

Rapid  Computer 

Adding  Machine 

does  its  work  perfectly  in  any  positioa-a 
any  angle.  You  can  rest  it  on  any  desk  or  • 
book  page  alongside  column  of  figures  yoa  sitk 
to'add.  It’s  a  wonder  as  a  saver  of  tiae  asf 

errors.  Capacity,  9,999,WS.!W.  Sad  for  ne 

on  8  days’ free  trial.  I f  it  doan't  do  all  we  dais 

for  it,  send  it  back  at  our  expase.  Catalog 

I  Free.  (Attractive  proposition  to  local  agenua 
I  unoccupied  territory.) 

RAPID'COMPUTER  CO  .  2148  Tribune  Bldg., 


M 


a  A  A  A  S  HYOMEI 

BREATHE  IT  FOR  CATARRH 

HYOMEI  (pronoxinced  High-o-me)  is  made  of  Australian  Eucalyptus,  Thymol, 
Guiacol  and  other  Antiseptics.  It  does  not  contain  a  drop  of  any  harmful  drug. 
Pour  a  few  drops  into  the  little  hard  rubber  pocket  inhaler  that  comes  with  each 
outfit  and  breathe  deep  into  the  lungs  the  germ  destroying  vaporized  air. 

As  this  pleasant  air  passes  over  the  n’embrane  of  the  nose,  throat  and  lungs  it 
penetrates  into  the  folds  and  crevices  and  destroys  the  Catarrhal  microbes, 
and  soothes  and  heals  the  sore.  Catarrhal  ^ts. 

To  get  quick  relief  and  best  results  from  HYOMEI  t^tment 
in  addition  to  using  the  inhaler  as  directed,  try  this  vapor 
treatment  just  before  retiring: 

Into  a  bowl  of  boiling  water  poor  a  scant  teaapoonful  of 
H Y OMEI ;  cover  head  and  bowl  with  a  towel  and  breathe  for 
five  minutea  the  soothing,  healing  antiseptic  vapor  that  arises. 

Money  will  be  refunded  if  HYOMEI  doesn’t  give  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  cases  of  (sttarrh,  coughs,  colds  and  croup.  Complete 
outfit,  which  includes  inhaler,  $1.00;  extra  bottle,  if  after¬ 
ward  needed,  50  cents,  at  pharmacists’  everywhere.  Free 
trial  bottles  on  request  from 

BOOTH’S  HYOMEI  COMPANY.  Box  979,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 
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A  Special  Christmas  Offer 
to  EVERYBODY'S  Readers 


Gift  Subscriptions  to 
THE  DELINEATOR, 

Gift  Subscriptions  to 
THE  DELINEATOR 

Gift  Subscriptions  to 
THE  DELINEATOR 

Gift  Subscriptions  to 
THE  DELINEATOR 


$2.00 

3.00 

4.00 

5.00 


We  realize  that  through  gift  subscriptions  THE  DELINEATOR 
is  introduced  to  many  thousands  of  new  readers  who  thus  form  a 
liking  for  it  and  continue  on  our  subscribers’  list.  This  is  our 
reason  for  making  this  special  offer. 


Please  Note  Carefully  These 
Conditions  of  the  Offer. 


1— It  is  open  only  to  readers  of 
EVERYTODY’S  MAGAZINE  or  THE 
DELINEATOR. 

•—No  less  than  2  “gift”  subscriptions  can  be 
accepted  on  these  terras.  Subscribers 
may  order  S,  4,  6  or  more  gift  subscrip¬ 
tions  sent  to  as  many  different  addresses 
on  the  same  terms. 

•—Sender's  name  can  NOT  be  one  of  the 
two  “nft”  subscriptions,  but  should  send 
•3.00  In  payment  for  their  own  subscrip¬ 
tion  and  two  “gift”  subscriptions. 

4— The  name  and  address  of  the  giver  must 
accompany  each  order  so  that  the  recip¬ 
ients  may  De  notified  as  to  who  made  the 
gift. 

•—Orders  taking  advantage  of  this  offer 
must  reach  us  not  later  than  December 
•4th. 


If  any  name  you  send  is  already  a 
•ubscriber  to  THE  DELINEATOR, 
we  will  notify  you. 


A  Beautiful  Christmas 
Card  Announcing 
Your  Gift 

together  with  the  beautiful  January  number  of 
THE  DELINEATOR  will  be  mailed  so  as  to 
reach  each  address  you  send  as  near  Christmas 
morning  as  possible. 

This  year’s  announcement  card  is  a  beautiful 
Christnus  picture  in  colors,  and  conveys  suit¬ 
able  greeting,  and  will  state  your  name  as  the 
giver  of  the  gift. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  to  take  spe¬ 
cial  care  of  all  “Christmas  gift**  orders  sepa¬ 
rately  from  our  regular  mail,  so  that  each  gift 
will  be  appropriately  announced  at  the  proper 
time. 

Because  of  the  immense  amount  of  mail 
which  reaches  us  Christmas  week,  we  especial¬ 
ly  urge  you  to  send  your  orders  as  early  as 
possible. 


The  Butterick  Publishing  Company,  Butterick  Building,  New  York 

for  more  Gift  Subscriptions  of 
EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE  m  ridgwat  coiirAMT.^Sini«fibcdNtiias..NtwTwk 


lb 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertiser!  or  viaiting  your  dealer. 


[ 
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Well-Secured  Industrial  Bonds 

Netting  69b 

These  bonds  are  secured  by  first  mort¬ 
age  upon  real  estate,  buildings  and  plants 
conservatively  valued  at  twice,  and  total 
assets  valued  at  more  than  three  times, 
the  present  loan. 

The  bonds  are  payable  in  semi-annual  series,  and 
the  margin  of  security  will  steadily  increase. 

The  Company,  which  has  been  conducting  a 
steadily  growing  business  for  over  20  years,  has 
never  had  an  unprofitable  year,  and  its  present 
net  earnings  are  over  twice  the  average  annual 
principal  and  interest  requirements. 

Payment  of  principal  and  interest  is  personally 
guaranteed  by  the  largest  stockholder  of  the 
Company,  and  the  bonds  are  further  protected 
by  assignment  to  the  Trustees  of  life  insurance 
equal  to  the  amount  of  the  present  issue. 

Send  lor  Clrenlar  No.  7M  S. 

Feabo^ 
Hoiighteling  &  Co. 

( S.  La  Salle  Street.  Chicago 


Train  Loatl  of  Books 


i 

i 
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I  startMl  my  mail  ordar  book  bualnoas 

ton  yoars  aso,  and  during  the  last  eight  vears 
1  have  Bold  more  than  a  train  load  of  books  each  year 
— more  books  than  any  other  man  in  America.  Why? 
Because  I  buy  so  I  can  sell  cheaper  than  the  others, 
and  every  bwk  is  shipped  subject  to  return  at  my 
expense  if  not  satisfactory. 

PubUsblnsbookslsapreeariousbusineas.  Many  publishers  and 
booksellers  fall.  I  make  a  specialty  of  buying  bankrupt  stocks 
of  new  books  at  my  own  price,  and  regular  stock  In  quantities  so 
I  can  retail  at  wholesale  prices.  I  now  have  a  big  stock  of  over 
8,000  different  One  library  sets  of  the  works  of  standard  authors 
and  single  volumes  on  every  subleet,  which  I  offer  to  close  out 
this  season  at  lO  cswta  ts  BO  cswta  Uw  dwNar. 

Be  fair  to  yourself.  I  can  save  you  money.  Drop  me  a  postal 
card  and  get  my  prices  before  buying. 


Sample  Prices 


DeLoxe  M  Morocco 

Rnnaii  pm*.  B4.ss.  .  Aipo  mcIims, 

DUUHU  imsrssii,  BtsvsiSSsw.  Mpisns,  Sewtt.  Oe- 

Biswpsssswt.  Hwgw.  Dnmas,  Cllet,  Cariyio  and  a  hundred 
others  at  25  cenu  on  the  dollar  of  publishers’  p  Ices. 

^innlo  Bersw,  H  mor..  82.00;  my  -price,  OBc.  Dawts’s  Iw- 
SlUyiC  iwwo.  86.00:  my  price,  BOc.  OriaSn  of  Spedes,  and 
VnInmPU  MMos,  81.00:  my  price.  4Sc. 

WOlllUieb  toMpfcws.  82.50:  my  price.  BBc.  Mswdhssli  mt 
Oratwy,  85.00;  my  price.  B1.BO.  Gift  books,  children's  books. 
Instruction  books,  law  and  medical  books,  humor,  blEtory,  biog¬ 
raphy,  science,  etc.,  etc.  All  subjects  and  at  bargains. 

Regular  Stock— My  Prices 

•®®-  ••ww'wrd  si  the  MMs,  XBc.  CaMng 
•I  Daw  Matthaws,  SSe,  and  many  others. 

Free  Bargain  List 

Before  ordering  send  for  my  free  Bargain  List  of  all  my  thou¬ 
sands  of  bargains  and  see  how  I  ship  books  on  approval,  to  be 
paid  for  after  examination  or  returned  at  my  expense  If  not 
satisfactory.  Send  /or  my  Bargain  List  now.  Postal  card 
regnest  mill  bring  tt. 

DAVID  B.  CLARKSON,  The  Book  Broker 

1222  Clarkson  BMs.,  ChieaKO,  III. 


A  Merry  Christinas 
for  that  Boy  of  Yours! 


D0Y5  MAGAZINE 


Your  boy’s  Christmas  will  be  the  h» 
ev6^  Jlyou  will  sand  him  m  L 
MArfAZnfl.  ff  fa  a  oift  fact  lii**- 
wholt  year.  THS  BOYS’  MAOSsiiig 
full  of  Just  the  kind  of  reading  saawaai^* 
boy  to  have.  Clean,  bnpiring  stories 
by  such  noted  boys’  authors  as  Hai 
dexter,  Everett  T.  Tomlinson,  tria.  _ 
ger,  etc.,  etc.  Prartimi  and  faifnwfin 


MAUAZnrX  Is  heautlfuUy  lllnstratd 
throughout— each  Issue  has  a  new  k^ 
some  cover  In  colors. 

WALTER  CAMP  Sr"c^p^"k„r^ 

vaaawam  ^  America’s  hMd 

authority  on  Athletles.  Every  boy  should  read  hla  Idaaio 
true,  manly  sportsmanship. 

SPECIAL  OFFERISHrsS 


EnnooniAUUCAMp 


marvel  of  mechanical  and 
sdentlfle  Inmnulty.  Send 
In  your  subscription  to¬ 
day.  It  will  have  Immedi¬ 
ate  attention  and  the 
engina  and  book  wlU  be 
forwarded  at  once,  all 
tranaportatloo  charge 
prepaid.  Sattsfaction,  o 
money  refunded. 

The  Scon  r.BcdIkMCs. 

174  Itala  11,  taNkgort^ 
TBt  MOTS  MAOSZlSBat 


Is  There  An  Easier  Way 
To  Get  Spending  Money  ? 

than  by  simply  asking  your  friends  and 
neighbors  to  let  you  forward  their  sub¬ 
scription  to  The  Delineator  and 
Everybody’s  Magazine. 

Surely  you  know  a  dozen  or  twenty  people 
who  already  are,  or  would  like  to  be,  sub¬ 
scribers  to  these  splendid  magazines.  By 
sending  us  their  subscriptions  you  make  lib 
eral  commissions  on  each  order  and  stand 
a  splendid  chance  of  winning  one  of  the 

754  Cash  Prizes 

From  $50.00  to  $2.00  Each 

With  which  we  are  rewarding  our  helpers  tliii 
December. 

A  good  many  prizes  are  being  awarded  this 
month  to  those  who  send  only  four  or  five  sub¬ 
scriptions.  Why  not  see  what  you  can  do. 
Write  at  once  for  all  the  particulars  to — 

Dept.  J.  S.,  EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 
Spring  and  Macdougal  Sts.,  New  York 

P.  S.— If  you  can  not  try  for  these  prizes  your«lf, 
won’t  you  do  some  friend  a  ’favor  by  teUing 
them  about  our  offer  ? 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  a. 


Oriainal  Sources 


now  for  the  first  time -available  to  the  general  public. 
Up  to  the  present  this  remarkable  Library  has  only  been 
sold  by  subscription,  but  by  taking  over  the  entire  unsold 
edition  from  the  publishers  we  secured  it  at  an  absolutely 
unheard  of  bargain.  Therefore  we  are  able  to  offer  the 
few  remaining  sets  to  Everybody’s  readers 

AT  LESS  THAN  IT 


COST  TO  MAKE  THEM 


U1  teU  yon  kow  to  get  the  Library 
FSEE  a  book  of  rare  stoesuneats 
Beaicsisbcr  ttcrc  are  oaly  a 
NOW.  Yon  aaonine  oo 


ms  MAB  VELOUS  WOBK  is  revolutionizing  modem  thought  It’s  turning  upside  c 
■otions  and  ideas.  It  gives  the  authoritative,  rock-bottom  sources  of  our  knowledge  on 
SUBJECTS  OF  HUMAN  INTEREST  from  the  earliest  civilization  down  to  today- 
inside  facts  which  the  average  person  has  never  even  heard  of. 

OVEB  IM  BESEABCH  SPECIALISTS  spent  lo  years  gathering  the  contents  of  this 
peat  work.  Ancient  and  remote  and  forgotten  civilizations  in  all  parts  of  the  globe  were 
■ncomed.  and  age-buried  hieroglyphics  on  monuments,  tablets,  sun-bak^  bncks  and 
paHapsests  yielded  their  secrets,  untiring  workers  ransacked  the  hidden  literature  of 
evnry  age,  ancient,  medUeval  and  modern,  to  find  the  “original  'documents”  that 


saoed  litmture  gives  the  story  of  the  Creation?— Do  you  know  that  books 
and  Mwspapen  were  printed  in  Asia  thousands  of  years  before  printing 
was  uiyented  by  Gutenbeig?— Do  you  know  that  Columbus  wrote  a 
joomal  of  his  voyages  to  the  new  world  and  that  it  has  been  found, 
inasl^Mdp„^shed?-DID  KOf/EVER  READthe“BaU 
yw  R^llion”  ?  Luther’s  “Ninety-five  Theses”— which 
ae  nailed  to  the  church  door— or  Machiavelli’s  “Prince”  ? 

YOITLL  FIND  THEM  ALL— and  thousands  of  others 
gaally  as  curious  and  important — in  the  Library  of  Original 
Every  document  is  in  the  exact  words  of  the  ori^nal, 
translated;  every  contribution  is  from  the  actual  eyewitness  or 
prson  who  took  part;  every  idea  is  in  the  words  of  the  thinker, 
investigator,  discoverer  or  inventor. 

,  JACT  LONDON  SAYS:— “It  is  a  whole  library  in  itself, 
t  certainly  never  could  spare  these  books  from  my  shelves.” 

I*  nwpaauii,  auaslvc  vetumca,  beond  la  rkk,  deep  red 
Ml  MIC  UlnstratiMis  en  India  VcIIbhi.  pare  silk 
^••ds.  printed  In  large,  dear  type  m  hand-nude  paper, 

•••*  a  trinniph  pi  the  baok-nuker's  art. 


X  Uiivenity 
RtMaicb, 
llihnBktc.Wn. 

Send  me  the  FREE 
,  ^  txK>lc  o!  rare  documents 

^  showing;  curious  insertp- 
tk>ns  of  the  Ancients,  and 
tell  me  of  your  easy  payment 
w  Oder.  1  assume  no  obligation. 

the  kxK>k  and  all  you  send  me  is  to 
"it /ret.  and  no  salesman  is  to  call 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


“The  Chaldean  Stor; 
of  the  Flood” 


Dug  Up  From  the  Ruins 
of  Ancient  Chaldea 


The  Library  of 


Do  YOU  KNOW  that  there  has  been  dug  up  from  the 
ruina  of  old  Chaldea  a  complete  story  of  the  Flood — 
the  same  in  every  detail  as  Moses’  account  in  Genesis 
— and  that  it  was  written  thousands  of  years  before  his 
version  appeared?  Hardly  one  in  a  million  has  ever 
had  in  opiiortunity  of  seeing  this  startling  story — HAVE 
YOU?  But  it  is  one  of  the  many  thousand  curiously 
interesting  accounts  in 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


Will  You  Help 
Us  Give  Away 
10,042  Prizes  of 
$2  to  $200  Each? 


WE  have  set  aaide  $53,000  Prizes  to  be  distributed  among  those  who 
secure  the  most  subscriptions  to  EVERY’BODY'S  MAGAZINE 
and  THE  DELINEATC^  each  month  this  winter.  The  prize 
offer  is  so  arranged  that  no  representative  gets  any  advantage  over  any 
other  representative.  To  accomplish  this  the  prizes  are  to  be  divided  as 
follows : 

2655  Prize*  of  $2  to  $50  each  for  tkoae  in  town*  under  500  population. 


1,000  populabon. 

2.000 


500  to 
1,000  •• 
2.000  *• 
3.000  “ 
4.000  •* 
5.000  “ 
6.000  " 
7.500  " 
10.000  “ 
15.000  •• 
25.000  •• 
50.000  •• 
100.000  •• 
200.000  " 


Every  one  in  the  contest  gets  a  fresh  start  each  month.  A  good 
many  prizes  will  be  awarded  December  31st  to  those  who  enter  the 
contest  NOW.  A  prize  is  guaranteed  even  though  only  five  subscriptions 
are  secured  in  a  month.  In  addition  to  the  prizes  a  very  liberal  com¬ 
mission  is  paid  on  each  subscription. 

Send  the  Names  and  Addresses  of 

one  or  more  persons  you  know  who  would  welcome  this  opportunity  to 
easily  earn  a  little  money. 

You  can  do  some  ambitious  persons  a  real  favor  by  putting  them  in 
touch  with  this  splendid  opportunity.  Write  at  once  to 


THE  RIDGWAY  COMPANY 


Spring  and  Macdougal  Streat* 
New  York 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indezed.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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America’s  Greatest  Historian 

JUST  about  the  time  when  Abraham 
Lincoln  became  the  nation’s  chief 
executive,  a  little  Indiana  boy  wrote 
one  day  to  the  President  of  Harvard. 
He  was  a  boy  of  the  Lincoln  type— thirsting 
for  knowledge.  He  wanted  to  know  if  there 
was  a  world’s  history,  trustworthy,  not  too 
bulky  or  expensive.  The  reply  was  tliat  no 
man  had  yet  appeared  with  sufficient  ambi¬ 
tion,  judgment,  courage,  patience  and  literary 
skill  to  write  a  practical,  useful,  reliable  his¬ 
tory  of  the  world.  I’ll  be  that  man,”  said  the 
boy  to  himself.  For  22  years  he  prepared  him¬ 
self  thoroughly  for  this  task.  For  17  years  he 
toiled  and  brought  it  to  completion.  The  boy 
was  John  Clark  Ridpath  and  his  History  of  the 
World  is,  in  the  opinion  of  every  student  and 
Khular,  a  masterpiece  for  all  time. 

Endorsed  by  Thousands 

In  the  opinion  of  statesmen,  college 
presidents,  professional  and  business 
men  of  all  classes  and  conditions,  Ridpath’s 
History  of  the  World  stands  alone.  There  is  no 
set  of  txxiks  about  which  opinion  is  so  entirely 
■nanlaious.  Ridpath’s  history  is  praised  by  all  for  its 
w^th  of  learning,  its  brilliant  style,  and  its  educative 
value  to  old  and  young.  It  is  already  in  nearly  a  quarter 


46-Page  History  Booklet  Free 

E  w  ill  mail  you  our  beautiful 
^  forty-six  page  free  booklet  of 
specimen  pages  from  the  History  with¬ 
out  any  obligation  on  your  part  to  buy. 
Tear  off  the  Coupon,  write  name  and 
address  plainly,  and  mail  to  us  now 
before  you  forget  it.  We  will  name  our  special 
low  price  and  easy  terms  of  payment  only  in 
direct  letters.  We  do  not  publish  our  special  > 
low  price  for  the  reason  Dr.  Ridpath’s  widow  / 
derives  her  support  from  the  royalty  on 
this  History,  and  to  print  our  low  price  / 
broadcast  would  cause  great  injury  / 
to  the  sale  of  future  editions, 

Hundreds  who  read  this  have 
thought  that  sometime  they 

would  buy  a  History  of  the  / AmcatM 
World  and  inform  them-  /^^h.i.8eteb. 
selves  on  all  the  great  s. 

events  that  have  made  /Chicago,  ill 
and  unmade  nations,  I’**!-  ** 

Don’t  you  think  it  /  iMpas*.  hmmtj  m  a 
would  be  worth 

while  to  at  least  /jAy''>«h.spcimtffcC^.ii<ish»kf! 

«  .1  /  ^/peare.  dagnun  of  Panama  Cana 

send  tne  COUp>On  and  write  me  fuU  particulars  < 

and  find  out  all  / 
abdut  our  re-/4y 

markable  /  /NAME . 

offer  ?  /  / 

/  /ADDBESS . 


Kindly  mention  Everj-body’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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For  example:  Franklin  cars  use  less  gasoline,  averaging  from  20  per  cent,  to  35  per 
cent,  greater  mileage  per  gallon.  This  is  the  result  of  the  exceptional  efficiency  of 
the  Franklin  direct  air  cooled  motor.  Franklin  cars  average  from  400  to  600  miles  and 
more  per  gallon  of  oil,  without  smoke.  This  is  due  to  the  Franklin  re-circulating 
oiling  system.  Franklin  cars  use  fewer  tires.  This  is  the  result  of  light  weight  on 
large  tires,  and  because  the  tires  are  not  pounded  by  rigid,  unyielding  construction. 
Franklin  cars  travel  faster  in  the  long  run,  ride  easier  and  last  longer  because  of  the 
shock-absorbing  properties  of  the  full-elliptic  springs,  resilient  wood  frame  and  flexible 
drive  system. 

These  principles  are  explained  more  fully  and  Franklin  construction  is  analyzed  point  by  point  in 
a  simple,  non-technical  way  in  a  book  recently  written  by  our  engineers,  entitled  “An  Analysis 
of  Franklin  Motor  Car  Construction.”  We  will  be  glad  to  send  this  book,  together  with  our  cata¬ 
logue,  to  any  one  who  is  seriously  considering  the  purchase  of  a  car  of  Franklin  quality. 

THE  FRANKLIN  LINE 


D  Tourinc.  6  cylinder.  H.  P.,  5 

pastenfen . SISOO 

D  I'orpedo-phaefon,  6  cylinder. 

H.  P..  4  poaenrera . SISOO 

H  Tourinr.  6  cylinder.  )8  H.  P..  7 

pnatenren . SI7S0 

H  Limoutine.  6  cylinder.  }8  H.  P..  7 
panenfcrs . f47$0 


M  Little  Six.  Thirty.  Tourinr.  $  pu* 

•enrers . $2800 

M  Little  Six,  Thirty.  Victoria*phxeton, 

2  pnnencert . $2800 

G  Tourinr.  4  cylinder.  2i  H.  P..  5  pas- 

•enren . $2000 

G  Runabout.  4  cylinder.  18  H.  P..  2 
pasaenren . $1650 


FRANKLIN  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY 
13  Franklin  Square  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


The  wIvertisnnenU  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 


Franklin  Little  Six — ^Thirty,  Touring 


A  car  of  unusual  beauty  with  all  the  smoothness,  silence  and  flex¬ 
ibility  of  six-cylinder  construction.  Light  weight,  economical  to 
run,  easy  riding,  fast  over  the  road.  Exceptionally  able  with 
ample  reserve  power  for  every  requirement.  Five-passenger 
Touring  car;  Two-passenger  Victoria-phaeton.  Price  $2800 


As  a  man  of  affairs  you  will  be  particularly  interested  in  knowing  why  the  Franklin 
has  stuck  so  consistently  to  its  distinctive  principles  of  construction  —  direct  air  cooling, 
light  weight,  full-elliptic  springs,  wood  frame  and  large  tires. 


We  have  done  so  because  it  has  been  absolutely  proven,  under  all  conditions  of  . 
service  by  thousands  of  Franklin  owners  for  eleven  years,  that  these  principles  are 
direcdy  responsible  for  the  unusual  results  obtained  from  Franklin  cars. 
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hyy  this  Christmas ^oody 
and  learn  ihe  super?ori(y 
and  economy  of  Or/sco 
for  cake  making 


*  I  ''HIS  Chocolate  Fudge 

oIta  «vr«11  oV%/-vi»r  ^7/^11 


Crisco  Chocolate  Fudge  Cake 

HcapM  CriKSMltol 

1  ca^  fiuaUlaJ  racw 

J  •aaara  aanTMtiaW  ch»ttl«to  ar  3  w.  W  wtigkl 

2  tn*  wdl  W«t«m 

HcapM  bar  /UMlcral 

H  taaapaaafal  sak  I  ■aaiacMaati 

I  taanaaaial  Taaifla  VtkraafWat 

I  capM  chappaJ  aal  Baals 

Pal  hfrabats  lacalkcr  ia  ardar  Bcatiaaad  aa4  baal  Tcrj 
ikanaM  Mars  aUap  tba  ckappad  aat  BMats.  Spraa4 
akaal  k-iacb  tUck  aa  a  ikaHsar  paa  arUck  kaa  baaa  praaiaj 
arU  Ciiaca.  Baka  taraalj  aiaatas  ia  a  BaJarata  araa.  Cat 


“  Cake  will  show  you 
how  rich  Crisco  is,  what 
a  delicate  flavor  it  gives, 
how  inexpensively  you  can 
make  cake  with  it,  and 
how  much  longer  the  cake 
keeps  fresh  and  moist. 


For  fryinff-Fop  Shorttniny 
fbr  Cake  Making 

is  manufactured  by  a  special  process  which  produces  the  richest  cooking 
product  ever  known — and  one  which  is  absolutely  uniform.  While  butter  is 
almost  one-fifth  water,  Crisco  is  all  shortening. 

Crisco  is  purely  vegetable  and  is  more  delicate  and  healthful  than  an  animal 
fat.  It  has  a  mild,  pleasant  odor  and  taste  and  can  be  used  to  make  even  the 
finest  white  cake. 

Yet  with  all  these  superiorities  which  would  make  it 
an  economy  at  any  price,  Crisco  costs  but  half  as 
much  as  butter. 

Get  a  package  today  and  remember,  in  your  own  f  WJ 

recipes,  to  use  a  fifth  less  of  Crisco  than  the  butter 

called  for  (Crisco  is  that  much  richer  than  butter)  KlF 

and  to  add  salt  in  the  proportion  of  a  level  teaspoon- 

ful  to  each  cupful  of  Crisco.  mfk 

Him  Cook  Book  has  some  fine  recipes 

for  the  holidays  ^ 

It  also  illustrates  the  best  way  to  use  Crisco  not 
only  for  cake  making  but  for  frying,  pastry 
making,  etc.  Send  for  a  copy  to  The  Procter  &  ^  ~ 

Gamble  Co.,  Dept.  T,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


Cutting  the  cost  of  food  without  cutting  down  qudity  and 
qucuitity  is  not  an  easy  matter  in  Winter  when  the  body  needs  warmth 
and  strength  for  the  day’s  work. 


contains  more  real,  body-building  nutriment  th<m  meat  Costs  much 
less  and  is  more  easily  digested. 

For  breakfcist  heat  the  Biscuit  in  oven  to  restore  crispness ;  then 
pour  over  it  hot  milk,  adding  a  little  cream  and  seasoning  to  suit  the 
taste.  A  warm,  nourishing  breakfast  for  a  cold  day. 

For  dinner  nothing  so  wholesome  and  nourishing  as  creamed 
oysters  with  Shredded  Wheat  Heat  the  Biscuit  in  the  oven  to 
restore  crispness ;  crush  in  the  top  with  the  bowl  of  a  spoon  and  fill 
with  creamed  oysters  and  season  to  suit  the  taste. 

The  Only  Cereal  Breakfaet  Food  Made  in  Biscuit  Form 
Made  only  by 

The  Shredded  Wheat  Company,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


The  adreTtuements  in  Everybody’s  Magaxine  are  indexed.  Tom  to  page  a. 
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Everybody’S  Almanack  for  D  ECEMBER 

DECEMBER  hath  31  days  By  FRANKLIN  P.  ADAMS  1912 


FAREWELL  1  O  1912. 

Go,  year  of  Nineteen-Twelve ,  go  on. 

Go  on  across  the  drifting  snows; 
Proceed,  advance,  and  get  thee  gone! 

And  so,  as  Gilbert  says,  [It  goes.] 


CALEDONIAN  CANNINESS. 

A  Scotch  kiss  is  not  a  kiss.  A  Scotch  woodcock  is  not  a  woodcock. 

A  Scotch  marriage  is  not  a  marriage.  A  Scotch  mile  contains  1976  yards. 


SPRIGHTLY  JEST. 

He — Tea  appears  to  be  the 
national  drink  of  the  English. 

She — Yes,  one  might  say  it 
contained  Britannic  acid. 

[EDITOR'S  NOTE:  In  order 
tt  placate  our  male  readers,  per¬ 
mission  is  given  to  reverse  the 
characters.  The  joke  is  quite  as 
rollicking  if  He  and  She  are 
changed  around.] 

FASCINATING  FACTS. 

Servia  has  more  centenarians 
than  any  other  country. 

In  the  winter  of  391  the  Black 
Sea  was  entirely  frozen  over. 

The  winter  of  1133  was  in¬ 
tensely  severe  in  the  northern 
part  of  Italy. 

Light  travels  at  the  rate  of 
192,000  miles  per  second,  at 
which  rate  it  soon  ought  to  be 
seen  by  men  who  consider 
money-making  a  momentous 
pursuit,  k 


ANAGRAM. 

My  first  is  in  Waltham,  but 
never  in  Mass. ; 

My  second’s  in  tumbler,  but 
never  in  glass; 

In  apples,  not  cider’s  dis¬ 
covered  my  third— 

A  drink  brewed  from  leaves  is 
the  whole  of  the  word. 
Answer:  TEA. 
TABLE. 

10  words  make  1  epigram. 

10  epigrams  make  1  weary. 


1 —  Su.  — Turkey-hash  invented  by  Mrs.  Gov.  Bradford,  1627.  Turkey- 

hash  joke  abolished  by  Paragraphers’  Union,  1908. 

2 —  M.  — Monroe  Doctrine  promulgated,  1823.  U.  S.  Congress 

meets,  1912. 

3 —  Tu. — Cleveland  Abbe  (“Old  Probs’’),  first  man  to  make  daily 

weather  predictions,  bom,  1838.  Look  out  for  snovo. 

4 —  W.  — Siege  of  Quebec  begun,  1775.  N.  Y.  Journal  points  out 

where  U.  S.  Congress  is  making  mistake,  1912. 

5 —  Th. — Macbeth  killed,  1056.  Dunsinane  prlice  probe  begins,  1056. 

6 —  Fr.  — St.  Nicholas  Day.  E.  H.  Sothem  bom,  1859. 

7 —  Sa.  — Cicero  assassinated,  B.  C.  43.  Rome  police  probe  begins, 

B  C.  43. 

8 —  Su.  — Music*  discovered  by  Debussy,  1902. 

9 —  M.  — Kid  David  gets  decision  over  fottling  Goliath,  B.  C.  1087. 

10 —  Tu. — Peace  treaty  between  U.  S.  and  Spain,  1898,  ending  war  in 

which  Theodore  Roosevelt  participated. 

11 —  W. — Pilgrims  land  at  Plymouth  Rock,  1620.  Mohammedan 

New  Year  begins. 

12 —  Th. — W.  K.  Vanderbilt  bom,  1849.  Tristram  discovers  Iseult, 

1148. 

13 —  Fr.  — Mayor  Gaynor  of  New  York  attacks  newspapers,  1910, 

1911,  1912. 

14 —  Sa.  — Death  of  George  Washington,  1799.  Rainy  vueather. 

15 —  Su.  — Theodore  Roosevelt  endorses  principles  of  Decalogue,  1905, 

1906,  1907,  1908,  1909. 

16 —  M.  — Boston  Tea-Party,  1773.  Mrs.  A.  P.  Moore,  the  well- 

known  lillianrussell,  bom,  1861. 

17 —  Tu. — John  Greenleaf  Whittier  bom,  1807. 

18 —  W.  — Lyman  Abbott,  night  city  editor  Theodore  Roosevelt, 

bom,  1835. 

I  19 — Th. — First  English  settlers  left  London  for  Virginia,  1606. 

I  20— Fr.  — Washin^on,  D.  C.,  founded,  1790.  WINTER  BEGINS. 

;  21 — Sa.  — Benjamin  Franklin  reaches  Paris,  1776.  Marion  Harland 
I  bora,  1831. 

I  22 — Su.  — Benjamin  Franklin  discovers  Paris,  1776. 

23 —  M.  — Forefathers’  Day.  Joseph  Smith,  founder  Mormon 

I  Church,  bora,  1805. 

24 —  Tu. — Do  your  Christmas  shopping  early. 

25 —  W.  — ChViStnUIS  Say.  Washington  crosses  Delaware,  1776. 

26 —  Th. — George  Dewey,  noted  recipient  of  house  from  a  grateful 

people,  bom,  1837. 

i  27 — Fr.  — Jack  London  discovers  circulation  of  blood,  1904. 

I  28 — Sa.  — Woodrow  Wilson,  former  president  Princeton  University, 
born,  1856. 

29 —  Su.  — Savann^  taken  by  British,  1778. 

30 —  M.  — Nell  Gwyn  flirts  with  Samuel  Pepys,  1666. 

31—  Tu. — The  iron-clad  Monitor  foundered  at  sea,  1862.  Time  to 

plant  resolutions. 


'  Don't  be  too  literal. 
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THERE  WERE  MANY,  MANY  CIIIEDREN  ;  THERE  WERE  THOUSANDS  UPON  THOI'SANDS  OF 
CHILDREN.  .  .  .  THEY  MUST  MAKE  THIS  WHITE  CRUSADE,  BECAUSE  THE  SOLDIERS  OF 
THE  GROWN  UP  WORLD  HAD  LOST  HEART  AND  FAITH  AND  BRAVERY. 
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BETWEEN  the  ATOMS 


■  THE  SCIENCE  MAN 

B  h/SiHERE  were  three  children  who 
f*  I  5*  lived  together  in  a  great  house 
1  I  j  in  an  old  street  in  town.  Their 

“***3.s^  names  were  Anne;Eunice  and 
Langston  (he  was  a  mere  boy)  and  Bubs. 
Bubs  was  not  her  real  name.  Like  Anne- 
Eunice,  she  had  a  beautiful  two-petaled 
name  (as  if  she  had  been  twins),  but  her 
family  refused  to  call  her  anything  but 
Bubs,  because  her  hair  was  red. 

It  was  afternoon;  it  was  two  o’clock — a 
shocking  hour,  when  lessons  ought  to  be 
over;  but  once  a  week  the  children  had  an 
Hour  of  Science.  (Father  was  a  Splendid 
Man,  but  very  superstitious;  he  believed 
even  in  Science.)  So  the  children  sat  in 
the  schoolroom  on  the  top  floor  of  the  great 
house  in  the  old  street.  Each  of  them  had 
a  desk.  Langston’s  was  made  of  ironw'ood, 
because  Father  wanted  him  to  grow  up  to 
he  a  Strong,  Indomitable  Man.  Anne- 
Eunice’s  desk  was  of  rosewood,  inlaid  with 
mother-of-pearl,  so  she  might  grow  up  to 


be  a  Beautiful  and  Domestic  Woman. 
Bubs  had  a  tiny  redwood  desk. 

Exactly  at  two  o’clock  in  came  the 
Science  Man.  He  was  little  and  weazened 
and  old,  with  a  long  nose  and  beady  eyes; 
he  wore  a  rusty  brown  coat,  with  flapping 
tails,  and,  as  he  came  hopping  into  the 
room,  with  his  head  on  one  side,  he  looked 
like  a  perfectly  ridiculous  bird.  Anne- 
Eunice  despised  him;  so  did  Langston;  but 
Bubs  didn’t  care  one  way  or  the  other.  She 
w’asn’t  taking  Science,  being  too  young. 
Only  she  had  to  stay  in  the  schoolroom 
during  the  lesson,  because  Father  thought 
she  might  be  able  to  absorb  some  of  the 
Science  wrhich  had  floated  over  the  heads 
of  the  other  children,  and  it  would  be  so 
much  Science  saved. 

So  Bubs  sat  on  her  little  redwood  stool 
at  her  redwood  desk  and  stared  at  the 
Science  Man.  She  always  stared  at  him, 
blue-eyed,  because  she  thought  he  looked 
like  Fumfuh.  (Fumfuh  was  not  a  doll, 
except  for  Bubs.  Father  said  he  was  a 
Historic  Relic  of  Rare  Value.  He  was  a 

23 
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mummified  bird,  and  Father  had  brought 
him  back  from  Africa  when  he  was  out 
there  killing  lions  and  elephants.  Father 
said  the  negroes  worshiped  Fumfuh  as  a 
god;  but  Bubs  had  him  for  a  doll,  because 
he  was  hard  as  stone,  although  Langston 
had  knocked  off  the  tip  of  his  beak  and 
gouged  out  one  eye.) 

“I  trust  you  have  not  forgotten,  pupils, 
what  a  molecule  is,”  said  the  Science  Man. 

“No,  indeed,  teacher,”  said  Anne-Eunice 
pwlitely. 

“Nozer,”  said  Langston ;  he  was  polite,  too. 

Of  course  they  hadn’t  forgotten  what  a 
molecule  was,  because  they  had  never 
known;  they  were  truthful  cWldren. 

The  Science  Man  cocked  his  head  on  one 
side — which  made  him  look  more  like 
Fumfuh  than  ever — and  went  on: 

“Now  this  sheet  of  paper  which  I  hold 
before  you,  pupils,  is  made  up  of  molecules. 
When  you  look  up  into  the  sky  at  night, 
pupils,  you  see  the  stars.  Between  the 
stars  are  wide  spaces.  We  scientists  call 


that  interstellar  space.  Now  between  the 
molecules  which  make  up  this  sheet  of 
paper,  there  is  a  sjaace,  relatively  as  vast 
as  that  which  separates  the  stars.  We 
scientists  call  it  intermolecular  sp)ace.” 

So  the  little  Science  Man  went  droning 
on.  Anne-Eunice  sat  very  erect  and  looked 
as  if  she  were  simply  drinking  it  in;  what 
she  was  really  thinking  of  was  lollipops, 
cake,  and  chocolate,  ice-cream  and  cherry 
pie. 

“When  I  push  my  jjencil  through  this 
sheet  of  jmjjer,  what  happens.  Master 
Langston?”  ask^  the  Science  Man. 

“You  make  a  hole,”  said  Langston,  “of 
course.” 

“Quite  right,  but  what  really  happens 
is  this:  the  pencil  crowds  the  molecules  to¬ 
gether,  leaving  an  intermolecular  space 
through  w’hich  it  can  pass.  Now  I  like  to 
think - ” 

At  that  Anne-Eunice  and  Langston 
turned  toward  each  other  and  began  to 
play  “innkeeper”  on  their  fingers,  for  they 
knew  by  experience  that  whenever 
the  Science  Man  began  to  think 
he’d  like  to  think,  he’d  go  on  try¬ 
ing  to  do  it  and  forget  all  about 
them.  In  a  sort  of  way,  though, 
they  heard  that  he  was  saying: 

“Now  I  like  to  think  that  just 
as  there  is  an  intermolecular  space 
between  the  molecules  of  paper, 
there  is  also  an  intertemporal  space 
between  the  atoms  of  time.  In  the 
interstellar  space  there  is  rcwm  for 
comets,  millions  of  miles  long,  to 
wander  about.  Between  the  tiny 
molecules  of  matter  I  can  thrust 
this  lead-pencil.  Why  should  there 
not  be  room  between  the  atoms 
of  time  for  us  to  slip  away  from 
the  present — far  away  into  inter- 

tempKjral  space - ” 

It  w’as  Bubs  who  really  grasped 
the  idea.  That  W’as  what  she  was 
there  for — just  to  absorb  Science 
so  that  when  she  got  bigger  she 
wouldn’t  have  to  study  hard  and 
get  brain-fever  and  have  all  her 
hair  fall  out.  When  the  idea  strud 
her,  she  punched  Anne-Eunice  in 
the  stomach  and  whispered :  “  Quid 
— come  on!” 

“We  can’t,”  Anne-Eunice  whis¬ 
pered  back.  “It’s  only  quarter  after, 
and  Science  isn’t  over  till  three.” 


anxe-eunice’s  desk  was  of  rosewood,  inlaid  with 

.MOTHER-OF-PEARL,  SO  SHE  MIGHT  GROW  CP  TO  BE  A 
BEAUTIFUL  AND  DOMESTIC  WOMAN. 


Between  the  Atoms  of  Time 
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falling  off  (which  must  have  belonged  to 
Anne-Eunice)  as  the  children  vanished 
between  the  atoms  of  time. 


THE  MOUSE-COLORED  ROAD 


And  they  came  out  upon  a  great  turn¬ 
pike. 

There  were  no  houses;  there  were  no 
trees;  there  were  no  lampnposts;  as  far  as 
they  could  see  there  was  nothing  but  the 
mouse-colored  road.  It  was  only  a  few 
weeks  wide,  but  it  seemed  to  be  hundreds 
and  hundreids  of  years  long.  They  looked 
one  way  and  could  see  no  beginning;  they 
looked  the  other  way  and  could  see  no 
end — nothing  but  the  highway  running  on 
and  on.  The  great  house  in  the  old  street 
in  town,  the  Science  Man,  their  kind  but 


“Come  on!”  Bubs  hissed 
fiercely,  frowning  and  shak¬ 
ing  her  red  curls.  “  Quick  I  ” 
“I’d  just  as  soon,”  said 
Langston.  “I  ain’t  afraid 
of  him!”  He  got  up  softly 
and  crept  behind  the  desk. 

“Oh,  Langston,  what  will 
our  kind  parents  say?  ”  ask¬ 
ed  .\nne-Eunice;  but  she, 
too,  slipped  out  of  her  seat. 

Bubs  was  terrible  to  look 
at,  she  had  such  a  Deter¬ 
mined  .\ir.  Under  her  arm 
she  gripped  Fumfuh.  One 
pudgy  hand  she  gave  to  her 
brother,  one  to  her  sister. 
Then  the  Fiery  Child 
stamped  her  foot  three  times 
and  shouted:  “Come  on. 


C^ICIILC  xAian,  looking  could  be  seen  of  the  children  as  they 

up  with  his  head  on  one  vanished  between  the  atoms  of  time. 

side  and  his  little  beady 
eyes  snapping;  but  all  he 

saw  was  Bubs’s  red  head,  Langston’s  firm  parents,  four  o’clock  cambric  tea,  all 
knickers  and  yellow  leggings,  and  one  seemed  farther  away  than  even  the  turn- 
long,  plump  black  stocking  with  the  shoe  pike’s  end. 
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It  was  amazing;  and  yet  they  couldn’t 
call  it  amazing.  They  couldn’t  call  it 
anything  at  all. 

Langston  stood  with  his  legs  apart, 
breathing  hard.  He  was  not  afraid,  at 
least  he  didn’t  think  he  was  afraid,  but  he 
frowned  very  hard — as  if  he  had  found 
himself  in  front  of  a  large,  strange  dog. 
He  looked  at  Anne-Eunice.  That  extraor¬ 
dinary  girl  was  down  on  one  knee  calmly 
tying  her  shoe-lace. 

This  was  too  much  for  Langston.  There 
he  had  been  standing  like  a  Boy  of  Iron, 
frowning  defiance  at  the  mysterious  road, 
breathing  like  mad  to  show  his  contempt 
for  danger;  and  Anne-Eunice  calmly  tying 
her  shoe-lace. 

“Come  on,’’  he  said  in  a  ferocious  whis¬ 
per.  “You’re  always  tying  your  shoe!” 

Anne-Eunice  was  mildly  offended,  but 
she  followed  her  brother,  and  Bubs  trailed 
behind  with  Fumfuh  under  her  arm.  They 
didn’t  know  w'hich  way  was  going  back  and 
which  was  going  forward.  Perhaps  they 
were  going  farther  away  all  the  time,  but 
there  was  no  way  of  knowing.  As  they 
w’ent  on,  Langston  decided  it  wasn’t  much 
use  being  a  Boy  of  Iron  unle^  he  had 
some  one  to  talk  to  about  it,  so  he  turned 
back  and  took  his  sister’s  hand.  He  wanted 
her  opinion  of  things  so  that  when  she 
asked  for  his  advice  he’d  have  something 
to  say  to  her. 

“You  like  to  walk  here?”  he  asked. 

“I  don’t  know,”  she  said  cautiously. 
“Do  you?” 

“I  don’t  mind,”  he  answered,  in  an  in¬ 
different  way  befitting  a  Boy  of  Iron. 

Anne-Eunice  want^  to  ask  where  they 
were  and  whither  they  were  going  and  when 
they  would  be  there,  but  her  brother’s  brow 
was  dark  and,  womanly-wise,  she  did 
nothing  of  the  kind.  What  she  did  say 
was:  “We’ve  walked  a  long  time.”  She 
said  it  very  softly,  but  Langston  almost 
jiunjsed  out  of  his  knickers,  for  afar  the 
voice  of  Bubs  was  lifted  in  a  mighty 
“O-o-o-o - !” 

“It’s  nothing,”  said  Anne-Eunice  re¬ 
assuringly.  “She  is  only  going  to  sing.” 

Then  he  remembered,  of  course,  that 
whenever  that  kid  began  to  sing  she  always 
tried  her  v’oice  on  an  “O-o-o-o — ,”  starting 
down  in  her  stockings  and  going  up  to  the 
base  of  her  brain. 

“  But  where  is  she?  ”  he  asked. 

They  looked  ahead,  they  looked  back. 


but  they  didn’t  see  Bubs.  Her  voice  came 
to  them  (it  sounded  like  the  voice  of  a 
ghost,  and  the  turnpike  had  a  graveyardv 
look) — 

“O-o-o-o — !  Here  am  I, 

Little  Jumping  Joan! 

When  nobody’s  with  me 
I’m  always  alone!  ” 

And  Bubs  was  now’here  to  be  seen.  And 
they  couldn’t  tell  where  the  voice  came 
from,  only  this — it  seemed  to  be  about 
twenty-six  minutes  away.  The  Iron  oozed 
out  of  the  Iron  Boy.  In  a  shaky  voice  he 
howled  “Bubs!”  There  was  no  answer, 
and  the  song  had  stopped. 

“  We  gotto  find  her,”  said  Langston  des¬ 
perately;  he  was  thinking  of  his  kind  but 
firm  parents. 

Vainly  Anne-Eunice  whistled  the  com¬ 
pelling  call  of  the  clan.  They  ran  this  way 
and  that,  backward  and  forward,  until 
they  were  quite  bewildered  and  it  seemed  as 
if  they  had  traveled  years  since  they  heard 
Bobs's  wild  song  ringing  ov^er  the  g^av^ 
yardy  road.  They  were  nmning  hand  in 
hand,  calling  her  name,  when,  on  the  far 
edge  of  the  turnpike,  Anne-Eunice  saw  a 
glimmer  of  red.  A  moment  later  they  dis¬ 
covered  Bubs. 

She  was  kneeling  almost  on  the  edge  of 
the  turnpike,  looking  down.  When  she 
heard  their  voices  she  started  up  and  ran 
tow'ard  them,  her  red  curls  flying,  and  there 
w’as  about  her  such  an  Air  of  Mystery  that 
Langston  forgot  to  shake  her  and  Ann^ 
Eunice  withheld  a  kiss.  If  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  a  blue-eyed,  red-curled,  infantile 
Demon,  that  is  what  Bubs  looked  like  as 
she  grinned  up  at  her  brother. 

“  What  have  you  been  up  to?  ”  he  asked 
sternly.  “Don’t  you  know  it’s  time  we 
were  home?” 

Langston  took  out  his  watch;  it  was  a 
perfectly  good  silver  watch  which  his  kind 
parents  had  given  him  because  he  never 
forgot  to  use  dental  floss  twice  a  day.  He 
snapp>ed  op)en  the  case  in  his  manliest  way. 
Round  and  round  the  dial  the  two  hands 
w’ere  spinning  so  fast  he  could  hardly  see 
them,  and  they  were  spinning  backward! 
Ev’en  as  he  looked  the  wheels  began  to 
Bizz  and  Scream  as  if  they  simply  couldn’t 
stand  it  any  longer,  and  then  the  watch 
explcxled  with  a  Great  Noise  and  the  pieces 
sailed  away  over  their  heads  and  vanished. 

At  that  very  moment,  while  the  children 
stcxxl  dazed — even  Bubs’s  grin  fading  from 
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“are  we  safe  here?”  he  asked  is  a  hoarse  whisper.  ‘‘are  Yor  SIRE  THERE  ARE  NO 

GROWN-t'PS  ABOUT?” 

her  face — a  Dirty  Little  Boy,  with  a  rag  (like  a  scout)  and  peered  beneath  it  up  and 
tied  round  his  head,  crept  up  over  the  edge  down  the  mouse-colored  road, 
of  the  turnpike  and  advanced  stealthily,  “Are  we  safe  here?”  he  asked  in  a 
one  mysterious  finger  on  his  lips.  hoarse  whisper.  “  Are  you  sure  there  are 

“Hu-uss-sh-h!”  said  the  Dirty  Little  no  Grown-Ups  about?  ” 

Boy.  And  though  he  said  Grown-Ups  quite 

distinctly,  he  said  it  just  as  if  he  had  said 
III  Tigers;  indeed,  Anne-Eunice  believes  to  this 

day  he  said  Boy-Eating  Tigers  and  not 
THE  KING  IN  RAGS  Grown-Ups  at  all. 

“Nobody  but  her,”  said  Bubs  sweetly, 
“I  saw  him  first!”  Bubs  shouted.  nodding  toward  her  sister. 

“Hu-us-s-sh-h!”  said  the  Dirty  Little  “  She’s  not  a  Grown-Up,”  said  the  Dirty 
Boy.  He  put  his  hand  up  over  his  eyes  Little  Boy.  “I’ve  got  a  sister  bigger  than 
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she  is.  Oh!”  he  cried  suddenly,  and  the 
tears  came  to  his  ey_s  and  ran  down  his 
cheeks,  making  clean  little  runways.  He 
threw  himself  on  the  road,  sobbing;  and 
somehow  or  other  Anne-Eunice  had  her 
arms  about  him  and  was  making  tender 
noises  over  him — as  if  he  had  been  a  doll. 
Langston  felt  uncomfortable,  but,  being  a 
Boy  of  Iron,  he  gave  no  sign.  And  the 
Dirty  Little  Boy  wept  his  fill  in  the  soft, 
kind  arms. 

He  was  ^  very  raggedy  boy.  His  little 
thin  body  was  hardly  covered  with  the 
torn  gray  jacket — the  rags  of  what  had  been 
a  shirt;  his  bruised  knees  peeped  through 
the  tattered  breeches  he  wore;  and  he  had 
neither  shoes  nor  stockings  nor  hat;  and  his 
hands  looked  as  if  he  never  had  worn 
gloves  at  all.  There  were  golden  curls 
(dingy  with  dirt  they  were)  under  the 
bloody  rag  tied  round  his  head.  His  eyes 
were  blue,  very  large  and  beautiful  in  spite 
of  the  red,  tear-swollen  lids.  When  he 
lifted  his  face  from  Anne-Eunice’s  lap  his 
mouth  and  chin  were  quivering.  Then  he 
stood  up  and  bowed  in  a  very  nice  way  and 
thanked  her. 

“You  must  excuse  me,  please,”  he  said. 
“I’ve  been  Locked-Up  so  long!  It’s  ages 
and  ages  since  I’ve  seen  a  Sister.  I’ll  not 
cry  any  more.” 

The  Dirty  Little  Boy  turned  and  made 
another  bow  (but  not  nearly  so  nice  a  one) 
to  Langston,  and  said:  “Oh,  oh,  w'hat  joy 
it  must  be  for  you  to  have  a  Sister!” 

Langston  stared  at  him  in  amazement; 
he  wondered  whether  the  ragged  boy  were 
mad.  Of  course  he  did  lov'e  his  sisters 
dearly,  because  every  boy  knows  what 
he’ll  get  if  he  doesn’t  love  his  sisters  dearly; 
but  a  joy!  And  Langston  felt  sorry,  for 
he  knew  the  poor  boy  must  be  demented. 

What  he  said  was:  “Yes,  indeed!”  and 
he  turned  to  meet  Bubs’s  grin  of  perfect 
comprehension.  (That  w-as  the  awdullest 
thing  about  that  awdul  kid:  she  was 
ancient  and  sagacious,  and  nothing  was  hid 
from  her.)  With  Fumfuh  stuffed  under  her 
arm,  with  both  hands  locked  roimd  a 
chubby  knee.  Bubs  sat  and  eyed  the  ragged 
boy  with  {jerfect  approval. 

“I  saw  you  climbing  up,”  she  said,  “and 
I  like  you.  I  don’t  mind  your  being  dirty. 
But  I  don’t  like  that  thing  round  your 
head.” 

“It’s  bloody,”  said  Langston,  as  coolly 
as  if  he  were  a  Professional  Murderer. 
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“You  poor  child,”  Anne-Eunice  mur¬ 
mured. 

The  Dirty  Little  Boy  shook  a  small, 
clenched  fist  in  the  air.  “It’s  a  King’s 
blood,”  he  cried,  “shed  by  a  coward  dog 
of  a  Grown-Up!  And  by  the  Great  Oath 
and  by  the  Secret  of  my  Race,  I  swear - ” 

“Oh,  hush,  do!”  Anne-Eunice  said  re- 
proxingly  (quite  in  her  mother’s  best  man¬ 
ner).  “Little  boys  mustn’t  swear!  It’s 
shocking  bad  form  and  you’ll  go  to  hell.” 

“What  did  he  thump  you  for?”  asked 
Bubs. 

The  Dirty  Little  Boy  shaded  his  eyes 
with  his  hand  and  scanned  the  road  up  and 
down;  then  he  sat  down  by  Anne-Eunice 
and  took  her  hand;  but  it  was  at  Bubs  he 
looked,  as  he  began: 

“I  am  Louis — but  don’t  rise — you  may 
all  remain  seated — only  that  boy  might  take 
his  cap  off.  Louis  XVIL,  Duke  of  Nor¬ 
mandy,  King  of  France.” 

“I  know!”  Anne-Eunice  exclaimed.  “We 
had  you  in  history!  Didn’t  we,  Langston?” 

“They  cut  his  father’s  head  off,”  said  that 
Boy  of  Iron  calmly,  “and  his  mother - ” 

“  Shut  up!  ”  Bubs  hissed  fiercely.**  Where’s 
your  manners!” 

**  But  I  thought  you  died  in  the  Temple,” 
Anne-Eunice  said  thoughtfully. 

**  That  was  just  a  common  boy  who  died,” 
Louis  explained,  **and  they  put  me  in  a 
basket  of  dirty  linen  and  carried  me  out 
of  the  prison.  I  remember  it  very  well, 
though  I  can’t  remember  when  it  was.  I 
remember  the  Grown-Ups.  There  was  a 
jailer  and  his  wife  who  used  to  beat  me, 
w’hile  the  soldiers  laughed.  Then  one  day, 
after  ages  and  ages,  a  Grown-Up  with  white 
hair,  like  a  doctor,  gave  me  something  to 
drink.  I  knew  I  was  falling  asleep,  but  I 
wasn’t  quite  asleep.  I  felt  them  put  me  in 
the  basket  and  lay  over  me  mountains  and 
mountains  of  dirty  linen,  and  I  was  choked 
and  couldn’t  breathe.  So  then  I  did  go  to 
sleep.” 

The  raggedy  king  shuddered. 

**That  w’as  pretty  bad,  but  it  wasn’t  so 
bad  as  waking  up.  You  know  when  your 
foot’s  asleep  and  you  have  to  dance  on 
it — that’s  the  way  it  was,  only  all  over. 
Oh,  it  hurt  to  get  awake!  And  when  at 
last  I  could  stand  up,  I  found  I  was  all  alone 
In-The-Dark,  where  there  are  neither  walls 
nor  ceilings  and  where  there  are  Little 
Noises  more  terrible  than  cannon  or  giant 
crackers  and  wnere  the  Light  Is  Out. 


Between  the  Atoms  of  Time 


“All  alone,”  the  little  King  repeated, 
“In-The-Dark.  And  of  course  I  wasn’t 
really  afraid — ”  he  went  on,  frowning  con¬ 
fidentially  at  Langston. 

“Of  course  not,”  said  Langston. 

“ — But  I  didn’t  dare  to  walk  about  be¬ 
cause  I  was  afraid  I  might  stumble  over  It.” 

The  children  nodded.  They  knew  that  the 
real  danger  of  In-The-Dark  places  is  that  It» 
may  plop  down  on  you  imexpectedly,  or 
that  you  may  put  your  foot  down  on  It  with¬ 
out  meaning  to,  and  that  It  is  Squashy  and 
Moans;  they  knew  that  It  is  the  most  fear¬ 
some  tWg  in  the  world.  It  is  always  hap¬ 
pening:  It  rains;  It  thunders;  It’s  lonely; 
It’s  cold;  It’s  time-to-go-to-bed;  and,  worse 
still,  It’s  all  over — go  where  you  will,  you 
can’t  escape  IT. 

His  Majesty  went  on:  “There  wasn’t 
anything  there  but  Me.  There  wasn’t  any 
ha^et.  There  wasn’t  any  linen.  I  wasn’t 
surprised,  because  there  never  is  anything 
In-The-Dark.  So  I  shut  my  eyes - ” 

“Of  course,”  said  Bubs;  “you  have  to.” 

“I  shut  my  eyes  and  thought  of  Beautiful 
Things,  of  Flowers  and  Sisters  and  Horses 
and  Dnims  and  Cake  with  Lighted  Candles 
and  Happy  Birthday.  Then  I  felt  better 
and  got  up  and  began  to  walk,  keeping  my 
eyes  shut  so  that  It  couldn’t  see  me.  And 

1  must  have  walked  for  ages  and  ages.  I 
was  tired,  and  my  head  always  ached  where 
the  Grown-Up  hit  it  with  a  besom.  It 
was  so  lonesome  I  thought  of  everything, 
and  said  the  multiplication  table  up  to 
twelve  times  twelve,  and  all  the  Kings  of 
France  up  to  Me.  I  was  just  going  to  sit 
down  and  stop  being  King,  when  I  heard  a 
voice  over  my  head  and  I  opened  my  eyes 
and  looked  up  and  saw  a  Sister!” 

“That  was  me,”  said  Bubs,  grinning 
rapturously.  “I  saw  him  first.  And  I 
told  him  to  climb  up.  Didn’t  I,  Louis?” 

“But  why  didn’t  you  wait  for  me?”  the 
King  asked. 

“Oh,  they  were  fussing,”  Bubs  answered, 
looking  at  her  big  sister  and  her  big  brother, 
as  if  she  suspected  them  of  latent  qualities 
of  Grown-Upness. 

“What  you  going  to  do  now?”  Langston 
asked. 

“Don’t  go  back  to  your  kingdom,”  Anne- 
Eunice  put  in  hurriedly.  “They’ve  had 
awful  times  there.  I’ll  show  it  to  you  in 
history.  Come  home  with  us.  I  know  our 
dear  parents  would  love  to  have  you  live 
with  us.” 
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“He  hasn’t  any  clothes,”  said  Bubs. 
“They’re  rags.” 

“Father  wouldn’t  mind  a  King  in  rags,” 
Anne-Eunice  annoimced  firmly.  “  He  would 
love  to  have  one  in  the  family.  Come  on, 
do.” 

“For  a  little  while,”  his  Majesty  said,  after 
a  moment’s  hesitation,  “and  then  I  must 
go  back  to  my  People  and  my  Throne.” 

They  set  out  hand  in  hand,  though  they 
were  so  Turned-Round  they  did  not  know 
which  way  they  were  going.  It  seemed  to 
them  they  had  walked  for  a  long  time, 
when  suddenly  the  little  King  of  France 
stopped  in  a  startled  way. 

“Hush!”  he  said.  “What’s  that?” 

On  the  road  w'ere  two  little  boys  in  black. 

IV  - 

A  FAR-AWAY  CITY 

The  two  little  boys  in  black  sat  with 
their  arms  around  each  other.  One  of  them 
was  quite  a  tall  boy,  with  long  brown  hair 
and  a  bold  face.  He  was  saying :  “  Courage, 
little  brother,  it  is  not  nearly  so  dark  as  it 
was — and  we  are  together  still.” 

The  King  called  out  to  them:  “What  are 
you  doing  in  my  road?  ” 

The  boys  in  black  jumped  to  their  feet, 
and  the  ^11  one  put  himself  in  front  of  his 
brother  with  doubled-up  hands;  but  after 
one  glance  at  the  children  he  smiled  and 
said  softly: 

“It’s  all  right,  Dickon;  they  are  not 
Men.” 

The  eyes  of  Anne-Eunice  were  rovmd  with 
intelligence.  On  her  brow  were  the  Thought- 
Wrinkles  she  wore  in  the  history  class.  “I 
know  you  both,”  she  cried;  “you’re  the 
Little  Princes  in  the  Tower!  You  are 
Edward  and  he  is  Richard.” 

“I  thought  they  were  only  in  books,” 
said  Langston  doubtfully. 

“I  am  Edward,”  said  the  tall  boy  slowly; 
he  bowed  to  Anne-Eunice,  “  and  my  brother 
is  the  Duke  of  York.” 

“This  boy’s  a  King,”  Bubs  announced 
haughtily,  for  she  thought  her  ragged  boy 
was  being  neglected.  “He  is  King  Louis 
of  France.” 

“And  you,  too,  are  a  King,”  said  the  | 
ragged  boy  softly  to  Edward.  “I  remem-  j 

ber  now.  It  was  my  Mother  who  told  me  I 

about  you.  It  was  a  very  sad  story,  but  i 
we  were  very  sad,  too.  ."We  were  Lock^-Up. 
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There  were  bars  on  the  windows.  We 
used  to  sit  round  the  table,  and  Mother 
read  to  me — and  I  had  Latin  lessons,  too. 
So  did  my  Sister.  Until  They  took  me 
away.” 

“Men?  They  were  Men  who  took  you 
away?”  the  little  English  King  whispered. 

“Like  me,”  said  the  little  Duke  of 
York. 

“Then  I  was  alone  In-The-Dark,”  Louis 

said,  “until - ”  He  stopped,  and  Aime- 

Eunice  slipp>ed  her  hand  into  his;  that 
meant  condort. 

“It  was  the  same  thing,”  the  tall  boy 
said  slowly.  “We  were  Locked-Up,  b^ 
cause  I  was  the  King  and  Dickon  was  my 
brother.  At  first  I  was  alone,  except  for 
the  Men.  Then  Dickon  came  and  we  were 
Together.” 

“Where  was  it?”  the  other  King-Boy 
asked. 

“It  was  over  there,”  Edward  said. 

On  the  far  edge  of  the  dust-colored  road 
there  was  something  gray  and  shadowy, 
and  when  the  children  looked  they  saw  a 
city  of  stone  and  wood,  with  walls  and  a 
great  Tower,  p>ast  which  a  river  flowed, 
darkly.  It  was  like  a  dream-dty,  far  away 
and  faint.  Even  as  they  looked  it  began 
to  fade  out.’ 

“I  don’t  know  where  we  are,”  King 
Edward  went  on  in  the  same  ]|w  voice. 
“We  went  to  sleep,  Dickon  and  I.  .  .  . 
There  was  a  terrible  dream  and  there  were 
Men’s  Voices.  .  .  .  The  darkness  pressed 
down  on  us  and  on  our  mouths  and  on  our 
faces.  .  .  .  And  then  we  were  Here  and 
Dickon  was  crying.  He  b  only  a  very 
yoimg  Duke,”  Edward  explain^,  “and 
had  never  been  without  a  Mother  and 
Sbters.” 

All  the  children  were  standing  very  close 
together  in  the  gray  road.  For  quite  a 
while  they  were  silent.  Thinking  of  Things. 
Anne-Eurfice  was  the  first  who  spwke. 

“We  must  go  on,”  she  said,  “for  there 
must  be  Something  at  the  End  of  the  road, 
because  if  there  bn’t  it  would  not  be  Right. 
It  would  just  be  Cruelty  and  the  Children 
in  the  Tower  and  the  little  Dauphin  in  the 
Temple  and  the  Awful  Things  in  hbtory, 
without  its  ever  coming  out  Right.  And 
I  know  better  than  that!  Come,”  and  she 
put  her  arms  around  the  two  smallest 
Royalties — they  were  Loub  and  Dickon — 
and  led  them  on.  Langston  and  the  tall 
boy  in  black  velvet  followed,  with  Bubs 


stalking  between  them,  hugging  Fumfuh 
under  her  arm. 

Always  the  quiet  road,  the  color  of  sleep. 

They  walked  on  and  on  and  on. 

All  of  a  sudden  Bubs  halted,  angrily. 

“  Stop  squiggling  me,”  she  said. 

“  I  didn’t  squiggle  you,”  Langston  an¬ 
swered  indignantly. 

•  “You  did!  You  squiggled  me  in  the 
ribs!” 

“Don’t  quarrel,  dears,”  said  Anne-Eu- 
nice,  looking  back. 

“How’d  you  like  to  be  squiggled  in  the 
ribs!”  Bubs  shouted.  “There,  he’s  doing 
it  again!” 

“It  isn’t  me,”  Langston  protested. 
“Look!” 

Under  Bubs’s  left  arm  Fumfuh  was 
struggling  fiercely,  beating  hb  lean  wings. 
Bubs  screamed  like  a  Mad-Girl  and  dropp^ 
him.  Fumfuh  alighted  neatly  on  hb  feet, 
flapped  hb  long,  slender  wings,  opened  hb 
broken  beak,  and  gave  forth  a  harsh  and 
sleepy  cry.  He  glanced  sharply  to  right 
and  left  with  hb  one  eye,  and  ^en,  after 
fluttering  down  the  road  for  a  short  dbtance, 
sailed  away  and  vanished  over  the  edge  of 
the  road.  (A  long  road,  the  color  of  dust, 
the  color  of  Time.) 

V 

THE  WHITE  LEaON  AND  THE  STAR 

It  was  as  if  a  swarm  of  white  bees  had 
filled  the  road,  chasing  away  the  emptiness 
and  silence — a  flight  of  white  bees. 

For  the  time-colored  highway  was  sud¬ 
denly  thronged  with  a  great  multitude  of 
children,  dressed  in  litUe  robes  of  white 
wool  that  fell  to  their  feet;  carrying  white 
‘  birchen  staves  (like  pilgrims)  and  holding 
aloft  tiny  crosses  of  woven  flowers;  singing. 

There  were  many,  many  children;  there 
were  thousands  upon  thousands  of  children, 
for  no  one  standing  by  the  dun  road  that 
runs  through  Time  has  been  able  to  number 
them — whether  there  were  twenty  thousand 
children,  or  fifty  thousand,  or  eighty 
thousand,  so  mysteriously  ^ey  passed, 
singing.  Always  they  pas^  like  a  swarm 
of  white  bees.  And  they  murmured  to  each 
other  “Courage!”  for  they  were  journeying 
very  far,  to  capture  from  Paynim  Men  the 
Holy  S^ulcher.  They  must  make  thb 
white  crusade,  because  the  soldiers  of  the 
Grown-Up  world  had  lost  heart  and  faith 
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and  bravery.  From  the  forests  of  Saxony 
and  the  Rhineland,  from  Burgundy  and  the 
pleasant  provinces  of  France  and  the  gray 
lands  of  Flanders,  they  had  come,  singing: 

“Lord  Jesus,  give  us  back  Your  Holy 
Tomb.” 

With  cross  and  staff  the  white  army  of 
the  children  marched.  .  .  . 

It  was  as  if  a  swarm  of  white  bees,  in¬ 
numerable,  had  flashed  down  the  grayness 
of  the  road. 

And  Anne-Eunice  and  Langston  and 
Bubs  had  drawn  close  together;  and  the 
three  little  royal  boys  stood  near  them, 
erect,  with  shining  eyes — like  Kings  who  see 
their  soldiers  pass  on  the  way  to  Victory, 
or,  perhaps,  to  Death.  Then  they  walk^ 
on,  but  very  slowly,  whispering  together. 

In  a  little  while  they  saw  three  children, 
dressed  in  white  woolen  gowns,  like  pUgrims, 
sitting  by  the  roadside.  They  also  carried 
crosses  of  woven  flowers.  One  of  them  was 
a  very  small  boy,  with  a  thin  face;  and  his 
eyes  were  shut.  The  two  little  girls  who 
sat  with  him  stood  up,  and  one  of  them 
said: 

“I  am  Aliys  and  this  is  my  little  brother. 
He  can’t  see,  for  he  was  bom  with  his  eyes 
shut  fast,  so  we  must  go  very  slowly,  for  I 
must  carry  his  staff  and  mine,  too.  I  don’t 
know  who  this  little  girl  is.” 

“I  am  Yolande,”  said  the  other  little 
girl  in  white  wool,  and  she  laid  her  arm 
around  the  blind  boy’s  neck,  “and  I  am 
waiting  to  carry  his  cross.” 

The  children  went  on.  They  were  all 
very  quiet  now.  Even  Bubs  was  quiet; 
she  had  taken  Anne-Eunice’s  hand  and 
walked  at  her  side.  And  Langston  gave  a 
hand  to  Dickon,  who  didn’t  look  very 
strong.  It  was  as  if  they  knew  they  were 
going  Somewhere  to  the  Something  that  is 
at  the  End  of  the  road.  King  Louis  stood 
for  a  moment  and  peered  down  the  road, 
shading  his  eyes  with  his  hand: 

“Do  you  see  any  one  coming?” 

“No  one,”  they  answered. 

They  went  on  a  little,  then  Anne-Eunice 
cried:  “There  is  some  one  on  the  road.  I 
see  a  shadow  moving.” 

The  others  saw;  slowly  a  man  came 
toward  them.  He  was  a* shepherd.  A  long 
cloak  hung  from  his  shoulders.  He  leaned 
on  a  crook.  When  he  lifted  up  his  face 
they  saw  that  he  was  very  young;  his  beard 


had  not  yet  grown;  his  hair  was  pale  and 
fine  like  a  child’s  hair;  his  eyes  were  gentle 
and  blue;  his  voice  was  soft. 

“Did  you  see  the  star?”  he  asked. 

The  children  shook  their  heads. 

“The  sky  was  full  of  stars,  but  there  was 
one  star - ” 

“I  know,”  Bubs  said.  “It  was  in  the 
East!”  (But  how  she  knew  she  could  not 
have  told  any  one;  only  she  knew.) 

The  young  shepherd  stood  by  the  way- 
side;  and  the  children  drew  near  him — the 
children  from  town  and  the  little  Kings, 
who  had  come  they  knew  not  whence,  and 
the  little  Crusaders,  Aliys  and  Yolande,  and 
the  boy  who  was  bora  with  sealed  eyes; 
and  roimd  them,  shadowy,  innumerable, 
swarmed  the  white  legion — the  tiny  sol¬ 
diers  who  carried  neither  swords  nor  sp>ears, 
but  lifted  high  victorious  crosses  wreathed 
with  flowers;  and  shadowy  and  countless 
there  came  streaming  down  the  road  bands 
of  children  with  shining  faces;  and  some 
were  lame  and  clung  to  each  other;  and 
they  were  children  from  all  lands  and  from 
all  times;  and  they  filled  the  dim  road  with 
brightness. 

But  Anne-Eunice  and  her  brother  and 
Bubs  looked  only  at  the  young  shepherd 
leaning  on  his  crook  by  the  wayside. 

“There  was  a  star  in  the  East,”  he  said. 
“  I  led  my  sheep  into  the  fold  and  lay  down 
in  my  cloak,  my  dog  at  my  feet;  but  I  could 
not  sleep.  I  uncovered  my  face  and  looked. 
The  night  was  full  of  stars.  I  looked  dowm 
into  the  valley.  There  I  saw  a  procession 
of  fire.  It  wound  up  the  hill  to  Bethlehem. 
And  everywhere  in  the  night  were  fires. 
They  traversed  the  sky  and  marched  upon 
the  earth.  So  I  knew  some  Di\ine  Thing 
was  happening.” 

“Weren’t  you  afraid?”  Anne-Eunice 
asked,  for  she  saw  a  world  full  of  running 
flames. 

“I  was  not  afraid,”  the  young  shepherd 
answered,  “when  the  angels  passed  above 
me.  They  flew  very  fast,  and  they  had 
young,  proud  faces.” 

“Like  boy-warriors,”  said  Louis. 

“And  amid  all  the  stars  of  the  night 
there  was  one  that  journeyed  slowly  above 
the  hills..  It  was  a  star  of  gold.  It  went 
toward  Bethlehem.  I  followed  it,  and  on 
my  way  I  met  other  shepherds  and  herds¬ 
men  and  laborers  whom  I  knew.  They 
were  talking  of  the  star.  They  were  going 
slowly,  for  there  were  old  men  among  them, 
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so  I  went  on  alone.  As  I  came  near  Beth¬ 
lehem  I  heard  the  sound  of  many  voices. 
People  were  calling  to  each  other  and  asking 
about  the  star.  The  streets  were  encum¬ 
bered  with  carts.  In  the  inns  the  carters 
and  farmers  sat.  All  the  stables  were  open, 
and  I  saw  the  horses  and  the  oxen  and  the 
asses  of  the  carters  and  peasants.  Then  I 
came  to  a  little  stable  on  the  edge  of  the 
town.  It  stood  on  the  hillside.  The  walls 
were  old,  and  through  the  rifts  a  light - ” 

It  was  as  if  the  shadowy  children  of  the 
white  legion  and  the  shadowy  children  of 
all  worlds  and  all  times  were  singing  a 
strange,  new  song — a  song  vague  as  the 
rustling  of  wings  when  the  doves  fly,  a  song 
bright  as  a  star. 

“Tell  us  about  the  light,”  Anne-Eunice 
whispered,  “and  what  you  saw.” 

“The  light  that  came  from  the  stable,” 
the  young  shepherd  said,  “was  brighter  than 
any  other.  It  shone  out  into  the  night.  A 
light  so  wonderful!” 

The  children  touched  each  other  but 
did  not  speak — only  the  shadowy  legions 
sang  softly. 

“I  went  to  the  door  of  the  stable  and 
looked  in.  A  Child  lay  in  a  manger,  in  the 
golden  straw,  and  all  about  Him  was  the 
wonder  of  the  Light  A  Mother  sat  by  the 
manger.  Her  radiant  eyes  looked  always 
at  her  Son.  Her  hair  was  the  color  of  rip>e 
wheat.  Her  gown  was  blue.  A  shepherd 
leaned  over  her  shoulder  and  contemplated 
the  Child.  He  lifted  his  hand  and  be(^oned 
me  to  come  near.  I  stepped  close  to  the 
manger  and  looked  at  the  Child.  He  was 
in  the  golden  straw.  And  I  forgot  all  the 
troubles  of  the  time  and  the  taxes  and  the 
murrain  among  the  sheep  and  the  hunger 
on  the  hills — for  I  had  seen  the  Child.” 

Then  the  song  was  no  longer  a  vague 
thing  chanted  by  the  shadowy  legions;  the 
innumerable  voices  rang  like  silver  bells, 
and  the  new,  strange  song  was: 

“This  day  is  born  in  Bethlehem 
Our  Saviour,  Christ  the  King” 

Anne-Eunice  stoojjed  and  kissed  the  face 
of  the  little  boy  whose  eyes  w’ere  sealed; 
one  after  the  other  the  children  kissed  each 
other,  singings 

“This  day  is  born  in  Bethlehem 
Our  Saviour,  Christ  the  King.” 

And  while  they  sang  the  shepherd  went 
his  way  and  none  of  them  saw  him  p>ass. 


VI 

THE  WAY  OF  STRANGE  THINGS 

“Langston  wants  to  go  home,”  said 
Bubs. 

The  white  legion  had  vanished,  and  they 
were  standing  alone  with  the  little  Kings 
in  the  mouse-colored  road;  and  when  they 
looked  at  one  another,  they  all  knew  they 
were  thinking  of  their  Mothers.  But  which 
way  to  go  they  did  not  know.  Then  they 
heard  a  hoarse,  cawing  cry.  It  came  from 
very  far  off  and  filled  them  with  Consterna¬ 
tion.  They  heard  the  flapping  of  wings, 
and  Fumfuh  sailed  into  sight,  flying  very 
fast.  He  alighted  on  Bubs’s  shoulder. 

“Ouf!”  he  said  in  a  Rasping  Voice. 
“It’s  lucky  for  you  I  came  back.  You 
were  going  the  Wrong  W’ay,  and  if  you’d 
kept  on  you’d  have  been  back  before 
Creation,  where  you  wouldn’t  have  existed 
at  all.  I  hope  this  Red-Headed  Girl  will 
remember  what  I’ve  saved  her  from  and 
not  Thump  Me  About!” 

“Where  have  you  been,  you  wicked 
bird?”  Bubs  asked  indignantly. 

Fumfuh  yawned.  “There  is  an  Early 
W’orm  over  there — I  used  to  know'  him. 
We  were  great  friends.  He  is  the  straight- 
est  worm  I  ever  knew.  In  fact,  he  is  the 
Long  Worm  that  has  no  Turning.” 

“Idiot!”  said  Bubs. 

“Come  on,”  Fumfuh  shouted.  “This 
way!” 

He  jumped  down  on  the  road  and  led 
the  way,  hopping  and  fluttering,  at  a  tre¬ 
mendous  pace.  And  the  children  ran  after 
him.  Soon  Fumfuh  began  to  lag.  He 
wrabbled  on  his  feet;  he  could  hardly  wiggle 
his  wings. 

“Take  me  up  again,”  he  said  at  last,  and 
when  Bubs  tucked  him  under  her  arm  he 
yawned  mightily,  squiggled  her  once  or 
twice,  and  fell  sound  asleep  again  like  a 
stone. 

They  hurried  on.  Suddenly  little  King 
Edward  gave  a  loud  cry.  There,  far  off, 
was  a  dty  of  wood  and  stone,  with  walls 
and  a  great  Tower,  with  a  river  running  by. 

“Go^-by,  good-by!”  the  tw’o  little  boys 
in  black  shouted,  and,  hand  in  hand,  they 
ran  toward  the  far-off  city.  Bubs  seized 
upon  her  little  King  in  rags. 

“Now  don’t  you  do  that,  Louis.”  she 
said,  “for  you’re  coming  home  with  us. 
Isn’t  he,  Langston?” 
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“If  you  want  him,”  said  that  boy,  ironly 
indifferent,  “Come  on.” 

They  had  not  gone  far  when  Bubs  in 
great  excitement  seized  the  little  King  by 
both  shoulders  and  shook  him  furiously. 

“  Stop  it !  ”  she  shouted.  “  You’re  getting 
UtUer.” 

It  was  the  most  extraordinary  thing. 

Not  only  had  he  grown  littler;  he  had 
become  another  boy.  The  rags  had  vanished, 
and  he  was  dressed  in  a  suit  of  blue  velvet 
and  lace  and  had  a  little  gold-and-ivory 
sword  at  his  side. 

“Stop  it,  whatever  you’re  doing,  you 
wretch^  King!”  she  screamed,  stamping 
her  foot.  But  the  little  blue- velvet  boy 
laughed  and  shook  his  yellow  curls  and 
ran  on  ahead  of  them,  waving  his  hand  and 
calling:  “Mother — I’m  coming,  dear!”  and 
in  a  little  while  he  faded  into  the  grayness 
of  the  road  and  they  couldn’t  see  him  any 
more. 

As  they  walked  on  Bubs  growled  to 
herself,  and  even  Anne-Eunice,  who  was  a 
Bubs-£xp>ert,  did  not  know  whether  that 
Fiery  Child  were  heart-broken  or  just  cross. 

“Oh,  hurry!”  Langston  broke  out  at 
last.  “It  must  be  awful  late!” 

At  that  moment,  tiny  things  like  wheels 
and  springs  and  disks  of  silver  and  glass, 
came  sailing  down  over  his  head;  and  before 
he  had  taken  a  dozen  steps,  there  in  his 
hand  was  a  Watch.  The  wheels  were 


Bizzing  and  Screaming,  and  round  the  dial 
the  hands  were  racing,  as  if  they  were  ever 
so  late  and  were  desperately  trying  to 
Catch  Up.  Finally  they  slow^  down,  and 
Langston,  looking  carefully,  said:  “It’s 
more’n  a  quarter  after  two — hurry!”  and 
he  snapped  to  the  watch-case  in  his  man¬ 
liest  way. 

Then - 

It  wasn’t  a  door  that  opened;  it  was  just 
that  it  wasn’t  the  road  any  more;  it  was  a 
schoolroom  on  the  top  floor  of  a  great 
house  in  an  old  street  in  town.  And  the 
children  were  sitting  at  their  desks.  A 
ridiculous  Science  Man,  in  a  rusty  brown 
coat  with  flapping  tails,  was  talking;  what 
he  said  was: 

“Yes,  I  like  to  think  that  we  might  slip 
away  between  the  atoms  of  time.  I  like 
to  fancy  that  Great  Deeds  and  Heroic 
Energies  may  tear  the  stuff  of  time,  and  that 
Little  Deeds  of  Love  wander  to  and  fro  in 
intertemporal  space,  unspeakably  bright. 
But  of  course,”  said  the  Science  Man  apolo¬ 
getically,  “this  is  very  uncritical  and  un¬ 
scientific.  In  fact,  dear  pupils,  you  will 
understand  it  is  All  Nonsense.” 

The  children  looked  at  each  other  quietly, 
imsmiling,  with  the  ancient  and  mysterious 
sagacity  of  the  Wise  Folk. 

Like  the  birds  of  the  air  and  the  flowers 
of  the  field,  they  knew  things  the  Science 
Man  had  forgotten. 


“BY  USE.  NOT  YEARS” 

BY  ROY  FOLLETT 

Leaves  of  the  summer’s  end,  that  flame  and  flare 
Athwart  the  somber-purple  mountain-flanks. 

Or,  archer-wise,  from  slumbrous  river-banks 
Dart  shafts  of  fire  through  twilit  waters,  where 
Sleek  reed-phalanxes  waver:  well  you  wear 
Your  blazon,  well  and  bravely  cry  your  thanks 
For  so  glad  holiday,  ere  from  the  ranks. 

The  pageant  ended,  folded  the  banners  fair. 

You  shiver  down. 

So  would  I  have  my  end — 

Full-blooded,  free  of  quavering  dotard  fears. 

By  use,  not  years,  brought  low — so  let  me  send 
Some  gleam  across  the  falling  dark;  let  be 
At  lip  the  wine-red  cup,  and  in  my  ears 
Surf-thunder  of  some  wild,  imcharted  sea. 


DECORATIONS  BY  T.  D.  SKIDMORE 

Sii/ort  — Here  is  an  explanation  of  why  we  pay  so  much  for  our  hard  coal:  a  study 

of  the  interests  that  control  or  own  sixty-three  per  cent,  of  the  world’s  supply  of  anthracite.  In 
iqo6  EVERYBODY’S  published  an  exposition  of  this,  the  most  perfut  of  all  monopolies,” 
outlining  its  history  up  to  that  time.  The  preset  article  covers  the  six  years  since  then  and 
demonstrates  with  appalling  conviction  that  no  force  of  law  or  of  public  opinion  has  served  in 
the  interval  to  break  the  grip  on  our  hard-coal  supply — and  our  pocketbooks.  This  winter 
Congress  will  investigate  the  coal  railroads  and  the  coal  monopoly.  You  will  remember — with 
pain — the  price  you  have  just  paid  for  hard  coal.  You  know  you  are  oppressed.  This  article 
tells  you  why.  Read  it  so  that  an  intelligent  public  opinion  may  help  Congress  to  do  away  with 
one  of  the  most  powerful  and  greedy  of  our  greedy  monopolies. 


‘YT’AVE  you  laid  in  your  winter’s  nual  coal  bill.  Do  you  know  why  you  pay 
d  tel  1  supply  of  coal?  Yes?  Sixteen  so  much  for  your  coal — who  they  are  who 

n  tons  of  anthracite,  eh?  That  have  been  pocketing  the  enormous  fortunes 

J  will  just  about  last  you  through  extorted  from  you,  and  how  they  have  done 

&  unless  the  cold  weather  holds  their  work?  ^ 

on  longer  than  usual.  If  it  I  am  going  to  try  to  tell  you,  so  that  you 

does,  you  will  have  to  buy  another  may  have  at  least  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
^  ton  or  two  in  the  spring.  ing  how  and  where  your  money  goes. 

You  paid  more  for  it  than  you  did  last  “The  rights  and  interests  of  the  laboring 
year,  didn’t  you?  They've  been  raising  the  man  will  1^  protected  and  cared  for  by  the 

price  pretty  regularly  the  last  few  years.  Christian  men  to  whom  God,  in  His  infinite 

You  remember  the  first  year  you  had  the  wisdom,  has  giv-  ^ 
furnace:  your  coal  cost  you  two  dollars  and  en  the  control  of  7.5 

a  quarter  a  ton  less  than  you  have  to  jmy  the  prop>erty  in- 

You  and  your  neighbors  have  bought  sLx-  coimtry.” 
ty  million  tons  in  the  last  tweb-e'  months  Since  1902  that 
at  the  increased  price:  one  hundred  and  pharisaical  sen- 
tWrty-five  million  dollars  added  to  your  an-  timent  has  been  nq"™"******^ 
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commonly  credited  to  George  F.  Baer,  then 
as  now  the  master  mind  of  the  group  of 
men  controlling  the  world ’s  supply  of  an¬ 
thracite  coal.  Friends  of  Mr.  Baer  have 
insisted  that  he  did  not  voice  nor  hold  any 
such  attitude  of  mind,  though  he  himself 
appears  to  have  waited  till  his  seventieth 
birthday  to  add  his  own  contradiction  and 
explanation — an  explanation  different  from 
the  one  offered  by  his  volunteer  spokes¬ 
men. 

Of  course,  if  the  allegation  has  been  in 
error  all  these  years,  Mr.  Baer  has  suffered 
serious  injustice  in  the  public  mind,  and 
likewise  by  the  publication  in  books  and 
newspapers  of  the  ostensible  facsimile  of  a 
letter  by  Mr.  Baer,  on  his  stationery,  con¬ 
taining  that  exact  expression. 

I  do  not  believe  that  God,  in  His  infinite 
wisdom,  has  given  the  control  of  the  property 
interests  of  this  country  to  any  little  clique 
of  men.  But  since  Mr.  Baer  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  have  assumed  in  practise,  if  not  in 
words,  that  it  is  so,  the  present  is  a  good 
time  to  call  upon  them  for  an  accounting. 
You  who  foot  the  nation’s  enormous  coal 
bill  have  a  right  to  know  how  these  men 
have  cared  for  the  prop>erty  interests  which, 
whether  by  gift  or  by  seizure,  have  come 
under  their  control. 

One  thing  accomplished  by  them,  and 
admitted  by  all  men,  is  the  perfection  of 
the  anthracite  trust,  which  to-day  is  one  of 
the  most  powerful  and  smoothly  running 
financial  machines  in  existence.  It  is  in  ab¬ 
solute  control  of  the  situation.  Hostile  leg¬ 
islation  has  been  defeated;  court  proceed¬ 
ings  have  been  vexatiously  delayed;  and  a 
law  which  to  us  laymen  seems  to  be  plain 
and  conclusive  in  its  meaning,  has  been  set 
at  naught. 

Until  ten  years  ago,  a  large  number  of 
mdependent  anthracite  mines  and  breakers 
were  in  op)eration  and  a  fair  degree  of 
comjjetition  existed.  All  of  that  has  been 
done  away  with;  most  of  the  independents 
have  been  absorbed,  and  the  price  of 
coal  is  now  established  by  one  central 
authority.  The  production  is  held  in  such 


check  that  it  never  equals  the 
demand.  This  gives  to  the  trust  tKjjf 
the  pretense  of  an  excuse  for  the  Vw 
high  price  it  compels  you  to  pay. 

Railroads  desiring  to  share  in  the  \ 
rich  profits  that  result  from  the  freight-  T 
ing  of  anthracite  have  attempted  to  * 
force  their  way  into  the  Pennsylvania  fields, 
but  invariably  have  been  shut  out  by  the 
trust.  This  w’as  done  in  one  case  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  state  of  New  York 
declared  that  such  railroad  competition  was 
necessary  to  public  welfare  and  to  the  best 
interests  of  business. 

Not  only  has  the  anthracite  trust  added 
$135,000,000  to  its  revenues,  but  since 
1900  it  has  taken  from  the  public  a  gross 
profit  of  more  than  one  billion  dollars,  a 
sum  suflBcient  to  wipe  out  the  interest- 
bearing  debt  of  the  United  States  and 
leave  a  large  margin  on  the  right  side  of 
,  the  ledger.  Moreover,  it  has  taken  hostage 
from  the  future,  and  has  capitalized  for  hun¬ 
dreds  of  millions  of  dollars  the  fact  that  you 
will  continue  to  pay  much  too  much  for 
your  coal.  Railroad  and  mining  corpora¬ 
tion  securities  have  been  multiplied  in  num¬ 
ber  and  in  market  value,  and  a  heavy  in¬ 
terest  burden  has  been  placed  upon  the  pub¬ 
lic  shoulder. 

All  of  this  has  a  direct  and  important 
bearing  upon  the  cost  of  living  in  this  coun¬ 
try. 

THE  ANTHRACITE  ROADS 

In  order  to  make  impossible  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  just  such  an  oppressive  combination 
as  the  anthracite  trust.  Congress  twenty- 
two  years  ago  enacted  what  has  since  been 
known  as  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law. 
Before  that  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  in¬ 
serted  into  its  constitution  a  clause  forbid¬ 
ding  the  ownership  or  control  of  coal-mines 
by  the  owners  of  railroads.  That  clause 
reads  as  follows: 

“No  incorporated  company,  doing  the 
business  of  a  common  carrier  shall,  directly 
or  indirectly,  prosecute  or  engage  in  mining 
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or  manufacturing  articles  for  transporta¬ 
tion  over  its  works.” 

Plain  language  and  easily  understood, 
isn’t  it?  Almost  as  direct  as  the  command¬ 
ment:  “Thou  shalt  not  steal.” 

But  able  lawyers  have  read  the  “rule  of 
reason”  into  it,  and  for  years  it  has  been 
dead  so  far  as  practical  application  has  gone. 
The  same  men  who  own  the  coal  and  compel 
you  to  pay  too  much  for  it,  own  the  railroads 
and  compel  you  to  pay  exorbitant  freight  rates 
for  the  transportation  of  your  fuel  supply.  In 
fact,  from  the  time  a  diunk  of  coal  is  first 
loosened  by  the  miner’s  pick  until  you  shov¬ 
el  its  broken  bits  into  your  furnace,  the 
trust  takes  a  hea\y  profit  at  every  handling. 

The  details  that  follow  regarding  the 
inter-organization  of  the  coal  roads  and  the 
coal  interests  are  drawn  from  the  brief  of 
the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States 
in  the  prosecution  now  p>ending  on  app>eal 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
They  follow  exactly  his  allegations  of  facts 
as  based  on  exhibits  and  £^reed  statements. 

The  world’s  only  known  dep)osits  of  an¬ 
thracite  of  economic  value,  with  insignifi¬ 
cant  exceptions,  imderlie  an  area  of  484 
square  miles  in  eastern  Pennsylvania.  Of 
this  supply  sixty-three  p)er  cent,  is  control¬ 
led  by  the  holding  comp>any  of  the  Reading 
Railroad,  of  which  Mr.  Baer  is  the  president. 
By  far  the  greater  px>rtion  of  the  remainder 
is  owned  or  controlled  by  the  other  so-called 
anthracite  railroads.  These  are  the  Central 
of  New  Jersey;  Lehigh  Valley;  Delaware  & 
Hudson ;  Delaware,  Lackawanna  &  Western ; 
New  York,  Susquehanna  &  Western;  New 
York,  Ontario  &  Western;  Erie;  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  The  last-nam^  road  does  not, 
as  do  the  others,  dep>end  upx>n  the  anthra¬ 
cite  trade  for  its  major  prosp>erity.  But  all 
of  the  railroads  named  are  so  intertwined 
in  their  control  and  management  as  to  make 
their  interests  identical. 

THE  WAY  AROUND  THE  LAW 

The  formation  of  the  present  anthracite 
trust  began  in  1898,  when  Mr.  Baer  first  be¬ 
came  actively  identified  with  the  Reading 
as  the  legal  representative  of  J.  Pierpxjnt 
Morgan.  Shortly  before  that,  the  average 
wholesale  prices  p)er  ton  at  tide-water  of  an¬ 
thracite  coal  of  the  sizes  you  are  accustomed 
to  purchase,  were:  Egg  $3,096  and  chest¬ 
nut  $2.9793.  These  figures,  taken  from  a 
bulletin  of  the  United  States  Department  of 


Labor,  are  p>articularly  interesting  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  present  wholesale  prices 
at  tide-water  are  $5.25  a  ton  for  egg  and 
$5.50  a  ton  for  chestnut.  So  if  you  are 
checking  off  my  assertions,  as  I  hope 
you  are,  you  will  see  that,  as  I  have  said, 
you  are  now  p)aying  at  least  $2.25  a  ton 
more  for  your  coal  than  you  paid  before 
the  trust  was  formed. 

It  was  in  the  year  1898  that  the  Reading 
fell  into  some  difficulties,  and  the  courts, 
taking  cognizance  of  the  Pennsylvania  con¬ 
stitution,  ordered  that  it  be  separated  from 
its  anthracite  prop)erties.  Mr.  Morgan  in¬ 
terested  himself  in  the  situation,  and  his 
counsel,  Mr.  Baer,  outlined  a  px>licy  of  re¬ 
organization.  The  process,  as  you  will  see, 
w’as  simple: 

The  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Railway 
Company  was  reorganized.  Then  came  the 
organization  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading 
Coal  &  Iron  Comp)any,  which  took  over  the 
Reading  anthracite  mines.  After  that,  Mr. 
Baer,  the  legal  necromancer,  brought  into 
existence  the  holding  organization — the 
Reading  Comp)any — which  by  a  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  charter  is  empowered  to  buy  and  sell 
the  shares  and  bonds  of  other  corp>orations 
and  to  engage  in  any  business,  save  only 
banking,  from  building  and  op>erating  a 
railroad  to  keeping  a  piawnshop.  This 
Reading  Compiany,  with  a  capital  stock  of 
$140,000,000,  took  over  the  entire  capital 
stocks  of  the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Rail¬ 
way  Compiany  and  the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Compiany. 

Glancing  back  at  that  quotation  from  the 
constitution  of  Pennsylvania,  you  will  see 
that  railroads  are  forbidden  to  ^ve  even  an 
indirect  interest  in  coal-mines.  Bear  that 
in  mind  when  you  consider  how  closely  knit 
are  the  three  Reading  corpKirations,  of  each 
of  which  George  F.  Baer  is  the  president, 
and  each  of  wffich  has  practically  the  same 
board  of  directors  as  the  other  two. 

Mr.  Baer  and  Mr.  Morgan  found  the 
Reading  owning  fifty  pier  cent,  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  anthracite  deposits.  One-half  the 
world’s  supply  of  any  commodity  would 
satisfy  you  or  me,  but  we  don’t  belong  to 
that  class  of  men  to  whom  the  propierty  in¬ 
terests  of  the  country  have  been  entrusted. 
Mr.  Baer,  like  Oliver  Twbt,  wanted  more. 
So  one  day  in  1901  Mr.  Morgan  made  the 
following  laconic  official  announcement: 

“  I  have  bought  the  Jersey  Central  for  the 
Reading.” 
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The  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey,  or, 
as  it  is  better  known,  the  Jersey  Central,  by 
niffinq  of  a  lease  in  perpetuity,  controls  the 
l>high  Coal  &  Navigation  Company,  which 
owns  13,783  acres  of  anthracite.  And  it 
owns  nine-tenths  of  the  capital  stock  of  the 
I^igh  &  Wilkes-Barre  Coal  Company, 
which  in  turn  owns 
15,650  acres  of  an¬ 
thracite. 

Mr.  Baer  had  him- 
sdf  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Jersey 
Central  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  two  coal 
compMmies,  positions 
whi(^  he  stUl  holds. 

Members  of  the 
boards  of  directors 
of  the  three  corpora¬ 
tions  were  furnished 
by  the  Reading, 
whidi  in  its  annual 
report  for  1901  made 
this  statement: 

“Through  this  ac¬ 
quisition  [of  the  Jer¬ 
sey  Central  and  its 
coal  companies]  the 

Reading  now  owns  and  controls  sixty-three 
per  cent,  of  all  the  unniined  anthracite  coal.” 

I  don’t  want  to  overburden  you  with  fig¬ 


Coal  Company,  and  the  Locust  Mountain 
Coal  &  Iron  Company,  is  in  absolute  con¬ 
trol  of  42,358  acres  of  anthracite  coal  lands. 
The  railroad  company  and  the  various  coal 
companies  have  Uie  same  president,  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  president,  treasurer,  assistant 
treasurer,  secretary,  assistant  secretaries, 
and  members  of  the 
executive  commit¬ 
tee. 

The  Delaware, 
Lackawanna  &  W est- 
em  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany  is  itself  an  own¬ 
er  of  anthracite, 
which,  in  spite  of 
the  law  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  ships  to 
market  over  its  own 
lines. 

You  begin  to  see 
what  a  nice,  com¬ 
pact  combination 
these  anthracite 
roads  form,  don’t 
you?  It  was  the 
plan  from  the  start 
to  bind  as  closely  as 
possible  the  various 
interests,  just  as  was  done  when  the  Jersey 
Central  was  purchased  by  the  Reading. 

Another  close  bond  was  formed  when  in 


ures,  but  to  establish  the  practical  existence 
of  the  anthracite  trust,  figures  are  necessary. 
They  help  to  show  how  thoroughly  the  in- 
^odcing  system  of  railroad  ownership  is 
in  control  of  the  coal  deposits. 

Induded  in  the  thirty-seven  per  cent, 
outside  of  the  Reading’s  sixty-three,  the 
New  Ywk,  Susquehanna  &  Western  Coal 
Cmnpany  is  controlled  and  largely  owned 
by  the  New  York,  Susquehanna  &  Western 
Rafiroad,  which  in  turn  is  owned  by  the 
Erie  Railroad  Company.  The  Erie  also 
owns  the  Hillside  Coal  &  Iron  Company 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  and 
thus  controls  the  output  from  37,329  acres 
d  anthracite  deposits.  The  Erie  and  its 
inining  companies  have  the  same  president, 
vice-president,  secretary,  assistant  secretary, 
comptroller,  auditor,  treasurer,  assistant 
treasurer,  and  directors. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company, 


1901,  by  the  arrangement  of  J.  P.  Morgan, 
thirty  per  cent,  of  the  capital  stock  of  the 
Lehigh  was  purchased  by  the  Reading,  the 
Erie,  and  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western.  After  that  purchase  there  was  a 
rearrangement  of  the  boards  of  directors 
making  actual  competition  practically  im¬ 
possible.  The  remaining  anthracite  rail¬ 
roads  were  organized,  as  you  will  see,  along 
similar  lines,  which  made  gentlemen’s  agree¬ 
ments  as  to  division  of  business  and  profits 
easy  to  be  reached. 

The  Delaware  &  Hudson  Company,  be¬ 
sides  being  a  common  carrier,  owns  and 
markets  anthracite.  It  also  owns  the  Hud¬ 
son  Coal  Company,  the  Northern  Coal  & 
Iron  Company,  the  Schuylkill  Coal  &  Iron 
Company,  and  the  Shanferoke  Coal  Com¬ 
pany,  with  a  total  area  of  25,180  acres  of 
coal  lands.  The  oflBcers  and  directors  of 
these  four  coal  companies  are  drawn  from 


owning  the  Lehigh  Valley  Coal 
Company,  Coxe  Brothers  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  the  New  York  & 
Middle  Coal  Field  Railroad  & 


those  of  the  Delaware  &  Hudson 
Company. 

The  New  York,  Ontario  &  West¬ 
ern  Railway  Company  owns  the 
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Scranton  Coal  Company  and  the  Elk  Hill 
Coal  &  Iron  Company,  which  together  hold 
title  to  5,644  acres  of  anthracite. 

The  -Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company, 
being  the  owner  or  controller  of  the  Susque¬ 
hanna  Coal  Company,  Summit  Branch  Coal 
Company,  Mineral  Railroad  &  Mining 
Company,  Lytle  Coal  Company,  and  Ly- 
kens  Valley  Coal  Comp>any,  draws  its  sup¬ 
ply  of  anthracite  from  a  territory  covering 
16,867  acres. 

It  took  many  years  to  bring  the  anthra¬ 
cite  trust  to  its  present  nicety.  Many  cor¬ 
rections  and  readjustments  were  required. 
In  the  early  days,  before  the  machine  was 
running  with  perfect  smoothness,  it  some¬ 
times  happen^  that  more  anthracite  was 
sent  to  your  local  market  than  you  and 
your  neighbors  were  ready  to  buy.  Even 
price-cutting  was  indulged  in  on  very  rare 
occasions. 

WHY  WE  NEVER  HAVE  ENOUGH  COAL 

These  crude  methods  were  extravagant, 
and,  to  make  further  error  of  the  same  kind 
impossible,  the  gentlemen  controlling  the 
various  anthracite  railroads  entered  into  a 
written  agreement  promising  to  keep  out 
of  one  another’s  territory.  A  “Bureau  of 
Statistics”  was  created  for  these  purposes: 

“To  establish  from  time  to  time  the  month¬ 
ly  prices  at  which  coal  shall  be  sold. 

“To  provide  for  the  increase  or  curtailment 
of  the  total  quantity  of  coal  to  be  shipped  in 
any  month  to  competitive  points,  according  to 
the  requirements  of  the  market. 

“To  provide  for  the  collection  from  time 
to  time,  from  all  members  in  the  proportion 
of  their  yearly  quotas,  any  funds  which  may 
be  necessary  to  pay  the  expenses  incurred 
or  authorize,  and 

“To  employ  the  services  of  an  expert  ac¬ 
countant  to  keep  the  tonnage  amounts  of 
the  several  companies,  and  to  receive,  ex¬ 
amine,  and  report  upon  the  tonnage  reports 
received  from  each  interest.” 

Fine  machine,  that  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
It  kept  the  markets  from  being  glutted  with 
anthracite.  It  prevented  competition  and 
saw  to  it  that  you  paid  a  high  price  for  your 
coal,  which  was  furnished  in  quantities  just 
below  the  amount  you  were  ready  to  pur¬ 
chase.  Perhaps  you  will  draw  the  same  in¬ 
ference  I  do  from  the  fact  that,  in  spite  of 
the  multiplied  uses  to  which  anthiudte  is 
put,  its  present  production  per  capita  is 


only  a  little  greater  than  it  was  ten  yean 
ago.  My  inference  is  that  the  curtailment  of 
production  is  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
maintain  exorbitant  prices. 

The  production  of  bituminous  coal,  by 
the  way,  has  so  increased  that  this  year  it 
amounts  to  a  ton  more  for  every  inhabitant 
of  the  United  States  than  was  turned  out 
ten  years  ago.  There  is  no  bituminous  coal 
trust. 

While  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  ser\’ed  its 
pmpose,  it  was  only  a  makeshift.  A  more 
direct  control  was  desirable.  This  was  made 
very  app>arent  when  some  of  the  independ¬ 
ent  mine  owners  began  making  trouble. 
These  men  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
when  a  railroad  pays  itself  for  transporting 
its  own  coal,  high  freight  rates  do  not 
count.  They  also  demonstrated  that  the 
freight  rates  charged  by  the  anthracite  roads 
amounted  to  discrimination  against  them. 

After  much  protesting,  some  of  the 
wealthier  of  these  independents  decided  to 
build  a  railroad  to  carry  their  coal  to  mar¬ 
ket.  They  organized  the  New  York,  Wy¬ 
oming  &  Western  Railroad  Company  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $1,000,000  and  began  the 
survey  of  a  route  from  Pittston,  on  the  Sus¬ 
quehanna  River,  to  Belvedere,  New  Jersey. 
A  portion  of  the  right  of  way  was  acquired 
but  it  was  not  imtil  several  thousand  tons 
of  steel  rails  were  purchased  that  the  trust 
saw  that  decisive  action  was  required  to 
keep  the  pxmchers  out  of  its  preserves. 

Mr.  Morgan,  who  took  the  matter  in 
hand,  found  that  among  the  most  influential 
of  the  indepjendent  op>erators  were  Simpson 
&  Watkins,  owners  of  eight  collieries  annu¬ 
ally  producing  1,300,000  tons  of  anthracite. 
These  collieries  he  proceeded  to  buy,  in  or¬ 
der  to  detach  them  from  the  support  of  the 
projected  railroad,  accepting  them  without 
tecWcal  examination  of  the  propjerties,  and 
p)aying  for  them  $5,000,000. 

It  was  decided  to  take  the  opportunity 
oflFered  by  this  transaction  to  bring  together 
in  one  corporate  organization  the  men  who 
were  controlling  factors  in  the  anthracite 
roads.  Ready-made  for  this  emergency  was 
a  small  concern  known  as  the  Temple  Iron 
Comp>any,  doing  business  at  the  village  (rf 
Temple,  on  the  line  of  the  Reading  Rail¬ 
way.  Mr.  Baer  found  time  from  his  other 
presidential  duties  to  act  as  president  ol 
this  comp>any. 

The  Temple  Iron  CompMiny,  in  order  that 
it  might  take  over  the  Simpson  &  Watkins 
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properties,  increased  its  capital 
stock  from  $240,000  to  $2,500,000 
and  issued  bonds  to  the  amount 
of  $3,500,000.  These  securities 
f  were  parceled  out  among  the  anthracite 
‘4  railroads  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  the  Simpson  &  Watkins  coal  that 
each  road  had  previously  freighted  under 
allotment  made  bv  the  Bureau  of  Statis¬ 
tics.  The  Reading,  which  had  carried  the 
largest  tonnage  of  the  coal,  took  the  lar¬ 
gest  share  of  the  Temple  Iron  Company’s 
securities — 29.96  per  cent,  of  the  total  is¬ 
sue,  to  be  exact.  The  remainder  of  the 
securities  was  divided  by  the  Jersey  Cen¬ 
tral,  the  Lehigh  Valley,  the  Delaware,  Lack¬ 
awanna  &  Western,  the  Erie,  and  the  New 
York,  Susquehanna  &  Western  railroads. 
Then  it  was  agreed  that  each  of  these  six 
railroads  should  receive  the  same  share  of 
the  Temple  Iron  Company’s  tonnage  that 
it  had  taken  of  its  securities. 

This  Temple  Iron  Company  is  really 
worthy  of  your  most  thoughtful  considera¬ 
tion.  The  presidents 
of  the  six  railroad 
companies  owning  it 
form  its  board  of  di¬ 
rectors.  These  direc- 
torsmeet  at  the  office 
maintained  by  Mr. 

Baer  as  president  of 
the  Jersey  Central 
Railr^d,  and  there 
they  discuss  all  ques¬ 
tions  of  policy  and 
aendecidewhether  the 
anthracite  railroads 
shall  raise  or  lower 
freight  rates.  The 
books  of  each  of  the 
railroads,  so  far  as 
they ‘relate  to  the 
coal  trade,  are  open 
to  an  agent  of  the 
Temple  Iron  Com¬ 
pany.  Which  means, 
of  course,  that  the 
six  roads  in  effect  are 
under  a  single  con¬ 
trol.  Indeed,  it  might 
not  be  too  much  to 
say  that  the  Temple  Iron  Company  is  the 
tangible  form  of  the  anthracite  trust. 

After  the  Simpson  &  Watkins  collieries 
had  bwn  bought  by  the  anthracite  rail¬ 
roads,  it  became  necessary  for  the  independ¬ 


ent  mine  owners  to  abandon  their 
plans  for  the  New  York,  Wyom¬ 
ing  &  Western  Railroad.  But 

the  movement  for  an  indep>end- _ 

ent  road  from  the  anthracite  mines  to 
tidewater  was  continued,  with  the  Penn-  T 
sylvania  Coal  Company,  then  an  independ¬ 
ent  concern,  in  charge.  That  company, 
mining  about  two  million  tons  of  anthracite, 
caused  the  Delaware  Valley  &  Kingston  Rail¬ 
road  Company  to  be  organized  in  New  York 
to  construct  a  line  across  that  state  from 
Lackawaxen  to  Rondout  on  the  Hudson. 

Under  the  New  York  law  a  new  railroad 
can  not  be  built  unless  certified  by  the  Rail¬ 
road  Commission  to  be  necessary.  Hearings 
were  held,  with  representatives  of  the  an¬ 
thracite  trust  appearing  in  opposition  to 
the  plan  of  the  independents.  The  Rail¬ 
road  Commission  unanimously  certified  that 
the  Delaware  Valley  &  Kingston  road  was 
necessary,  and  that  decision  was  affirmed 
by  the  courts  on  appeal.  Thereupon  the 
bed  of  the  abandoned  Delaware  &  Hudson 
Canal,  from  Lacka¬ 
waxen  to  the  Hudson 
River,  was  purchased 
for  a  roadbed,  and 
terminal  facilities 
were  acquired  at 
Kingston,  from 
which  city  coal  could 
be  sent  by  river  to 
New  York. 

The  anthracite 
trust  again  saw  its 
control  threatened, 
and  again  J.  P.  Mor¬ 
gan  entered  into  ne¬ 
gotiations  with  the 
ambitious  independ- 
ent  operators. 
Terms  were  easily 
arranged,  and  Mr. 
Morgan  purchased 
the  capital  stock  of 
the  Pennsylvania 
Coal  Company  and 
the  capital  stock  of 
the  Delaware  Valley 
&  Kingston  Railroad 
Company,  paying 
$28,000,000.  Subsequently  this  purchase 
was  tinned  over  to  the  Erie. 

Discouraged  by  their  repeated  failures, 
the  independent  operators  ceased  their  ef¬ 
forts  to  build  a  competing  railroad,  and 
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turned  their  attention  to  an  effort  to  create 
a  public  sentiment  that  might  compel  the 
anthracite-carrying  roads  to  grant  lower 
freight  rates.  Perhaps  you  lent  yourself  to 
that  enterprise.  Many  of  us  did,  and  it  had 
the  effect  of  bringing  the  trust  and  the  inde¬ 
pendents  into  an  agreement,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  profit  the  purchaser  of  coal. 

The  independents  agreed  to  deliver  their 
entire  output  of  anthracite  to  the  railroads, 
receiving  p>ay  at  the  rate  of  sixty-five  per 
cent,  of  the  average  wholesale  price  at  the 
New  York  market.  An  ironclad  contract, 
drawn,  it  is  said,  by  Mr.  Baer,  and  signed 
by  both  sides,  provides: 

That  the  seller  shall  “deliver  on  cars  at 
the  breaker  to  the  buyer  aU  the  anthracite 
coal  hereafter  mined  from  any  of  its  mines 
and  any  which  shall  be  reclaim^  from  the 
culm  banks. 

“Shipments  to  be  made  from  time  to 
time  as  called  for  by  the  buyer.”  The  latter 
“to  take  the  coal  in  as  nearly  equal  daily 
or  weekly  quantities  as  in  its  judgment  the 
retirements  of  the  market  will  permit. 

“The  buyer  to  use  its  best  efforts  to  find  a 
market  for  the  seller’s  coal  so  as  to  enable 
the  seller’s  collieries  to  be  worked  as  many 
days  as  practicable,  with  due  regard  to  the 
general  market  conditions;  and  to  give  orders 
for  shipments  which  will  enable  the  seller 
to  work  its  collieries  as  many  days  in  each 
year  as  other  collieries  work  similarly  situated^ 

“The  prices  to  be  for  all  sizes  above  pea 
coal,  sixty-five  p>er  cent,  of  the  general 
average,  f.  o.  b.,  prices  of  said  sizes  (from 
the  same  trade  region)  received  at  tide 
points  at  or  near  New  York  between  Perth 
Amboy  and  Edgewater.” 

These  contracts  run  for  the  life  of  the 
mines,  and  thus  silence  forever  the  operators 
who  sign  them.  Another  spike  driven  in 
the  door  that  shuts  out  reasonable  competi¬ 
tion. 

THE  MODERN  REBATE 

From  time  to  time  you  and  I  have  read 
of  the  laws  against  railroad  rebates.  We 
have  even  held  the  opinion  that  that  law 
was  being  enforced.  Yet  it  requires  no  in¬ 
tellectual  giant  to  understand  t^t  this  con¬ 
tract  provides  an  indirect  rebate,  and  that 
those  few  independent  operators  who  have 
refused,  or  have  been  refused,  a  contract, 
are  at  a  great  disadvantage.  Just  how  this 
works  out  is  easily  illustrated: 


The  Hillside  Coal  and  Iron  Company 
markets,  through  the  agency  of  the  Dela¬ 
ware  &  Hudson  Company,  on  a  sixty-five 
per  cent,  contract,  about  a  million  tons  of 
anthracite  coal  each  year.  Had  the  Hilldde 
Company  in  a  single  year  been  compelled 
to  pay  the  published  freight  rates  upon  its 
output,  its  freight  expenses  would  have  been 
$126,321.18  greater  than  they  were  under  its 
sixty-five  per  cent,  contract.  The  Hillside 
Company  had  just  that  much  advantage 
over  a'  less  fortunate  competitor,  and 
the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Company  paid 
$126,321.18  in  the  form  of  indirect  rebate. 

YOUR  FREIGHT  TAX 

I  have  told  you  that  the  freight  rates  on 
anthracite  are  exorbitant.  Let  me  show 
you. 

It  will  be  admitted  even  by  Mr.  Baer,  1 
presume,  that  there  is  no  more  desirable 
class  of  freight  than  anthracite  coal. 

Ordinary  freight  is  sent  to  the  railroad  in 
boxes,  crates,  or  bales,  and  generally  in  less 
than  car-load  lots.  It  must  be  man¬ 
handled  at  each  terminal.  It  may  be  perish¬ 
able  or  fragile,  and  is  particularly  subject  to 
damage  in  the  event  of  a  wreck. 

.Anthracite  coal,  on  the  other  hand,  comes 
to  the  railroad  not  in  small  quantities,  or 
even  car-load  lots,  but  in  train-load  lots. 
A  car  is  drawn  under  a  chute  at  the  coal- 
breaker,  a  lever  is  pulled,  and  the  car  is 
filled  without  further  labor.  At  its  destina¬ 
tion  a  bolt  is  drawn,  the  bottom  falls  out  (rf 
the  car,  and  the  load  is  emptied  without 
labor.  No  station  attention  is  required. 
Anthracite  is  neither  perishable  nor  fragile. 
In  the  event  of  a  wreck  the  coal  remains  ab¬ 
solutely  undamaged.  It  may  be  shipped  as 
the  very  slowest  of  freight  and  handled  at 
the  complete  convenience  of  the  railroai 
It  furnishes  by  far  the  major  portion  of  the 
traffic  of  all  of  the  anthracite  railroads,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Pennsylvania. 

The  distance  from  Scranton  to  Hoboken 
is  one  hundred  and  forty-five  miles,  and  be¬ 
tween  those  two  cities  the  freight  rate  on 
the  coal  that  you  purchase  is  $1.58  a  ton.* 
At  this  rate  it  costs  much  more  to  send  a 
train-load  of  anthracite  coal  to  the  market 
than  it  does  to  send  a  trainload  of  general 
freight  from  Scranton  to  Hoboken. 

•The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  jirf 
ordered  the  rate  reduced  to  $1 .35,  but  has  granted 
the  railroad  a  ninety  days’  stay. 
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Perhaps  some  one  will  dispute  this  asser¬ 
tion.  Use  your  pencil  just  a  moment  and 
prove  to  yourself  that  I  am  right.  A  train- 
load  of  anthracite  coal  of  various  sizes  be¬ 
tween  Scranton  and  Hoboken  earns  in 
height  charges  for  the  Lackawanna  Rail¬ 
road  almost  exactly  $2,450.  General  freight 
loads  about  five  hundred  and  five  tons  to  the 
train,  and  the  Lackawanna’s  average  charge 
forhaulingitthe 
onehundred  and 
fwty-five  miles 
from  Scranton 
to  Hoboken  is 
$510.  Draw  a 
Hne  and  sub¬ 
tract  and  you 
have  just  $1,940 
as  an  overcharge 
(n  the  train-load 
of  anthracite. 

Admitting  that 
a  train-load  of 
anthracite 
weighs  three 
times  as  much  as 
a  train-load  of  general  freight,  the  discrepan¬ 
cy  still  remains  astonishingly  large. 

It  must  be  conceded  that,  as  freight,  an¬ 
thracite  coal  belongs  in  a  class  with  bitumi¬ 
nous  coal.  But  as  the  supply  of  bituminous 
can  not  be  monopolized,  the  railroads  are 
compelled  to  compete  for  the  business  of 
tran^rting  it  to  market.  The  Reading, 
meeting  competition,  makes  the  same  freight 
rate  to  tidewater  on  bituminous  coal,  carry¬ 
ing  it  more  than  twice  the  distance  that 
it  makes  on  anthracite. 

The  rate  on  bituminous  being  admittedly 
imfitable,  the  illuminating  fact  remains 
t^t  the  rate  made  on  antl^dte  is  an  ob¬ 
vious  overcharge. 

In  the  West  the  railroads  make  a  freight 
rate  on  bituminous  coal  that  is  seldom  more 
than  half  the  rate  made  by  the  Eastern  roads 
on  anthracite,  and  frequently  falls  far  below 
that  fraction.  It  b  alk>  interesting  to  note 
that  when  anthracite  gets  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  railroads  which  produce  it,  it  im- 
•Mdiately  loses  its  preferential  rate  and 
taies  its  proper  place  as  freight  in  a  class 
with  bituminous.  All  of  these  facts  simply 
I^ve  that  when  you  buy  a  ton  of  anthra- 
cod  you  pay  a  heavy  and  un¬ 
fair  tax  to  the  trust  in  the  form  of  freight 
charges. 

Now  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 


you  know  you  are  going  to  be  overcharged 
for  your  anthracite,  you  will  be  with  me  in 
line  clamoring  to  be  permitted  to  purchase 
more  just  as  soon  as  your  present  supply  gives 
out.  Between  us  we  make  a  pretty  good 
market,  don’t  we?  We  don’t  have  to  be 
solicited  to  buy,  and  of  necessity  we  pay 
cash  for  our  purchases.  Yet  the  trust 
charges  us  fifteen  cents  a  ton  just  for  the 
privilege  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  it.  That 
is  what  is  known 
as  a  selling 
charge.  It  is  to 
pay  for  keeping 
thebooks-foran 
expert  accoimt- 
ant  and  per¬ 
haps  to  provide 
for  a  few  trust 
relatives.  A 
competent  wit¬ 
ness  testifying 
before  the  Uni- 
i  ted  States  At- 
•  tomey  -  General 
expressed  his  opinion  that  four  cents  a  ton 
would  be  a  fair  charge  for  selling  anthracite. 

That  excess  of  eleven  cents  a  ton  doesn’t 
sound  big,  but  applied  to  sixty  million  tons 
it  yields  the  very  respectable  income  of 
$6,600,000. 

Several  times  since  the  formation  of  the 
trust  the  wages  of  the  mine  workers  have 
been  increased,  but  never  voluntarily.  And 
each  increase  in  wages  has  been  followed 
by  an  immediate  advance  in  the  price  of 
coal — an  advance  paid  by  you,  and  sufiicient 
to'  take  up  the  full  amount  of  the  new 
expense  and  turn  additional  millions  into 
the  purses  of  the  Christian  gentlemen 
who  have  charge  of  the  country’s  prop>erty 
interests. 

After  a  short  tie-up  of  the  mines,  the  tnxst 
last  spring  made  wage  concessions  to  its 
colliery  employees  that  increased  its  total 
annual  pay-roll  $6,440,000.  Then  twenty- 
five  cents  a  ton  was  tacked  on  to  the  price  of 
anthracite,  and  an  increased  annual  income 
of  $15,000,000  was  provided.  Thus  was  an 
apparent  hardship  turned  to  an  actual  profit 
of  $8,560,000. 

The  excuse  for  charging  you  $2.25  a  ton 
more  for  your  coal  than  you  paid  before 
the  formation  of  the  trust,  is  that  the 
cost  of  producing  anthracite  has  ma¬ 
terially  increased.  I  do  not  believe 
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that  that  position  can  be  successfully  main¬ 
tained  even  by  Mr.  -Baer,  shrewd  and  cun¬ 
ning  as  he  is.  On  the  contrary,  higher 
wages  and  shorter  working  hours  have 
meant  greater  efficiency  of  labor.  The  aver¬ 
age  number  of  tons  of  coal  mined  by  each 
man  in  1910  was  greater  by  fifty  than  in 
1900.  Labor-saving  machinery  has  been 
introduced  in  recent  years,  greaUy  reducing 
the  cost  of  preparing  the  coal  after  it  has 
been  hoisted  to  the  mouth  of  the  mine. 

But  the  most  important  economies  con¬ 
sist  in  saving  and  marketing  the  smaller 
sizes  of  coal  ^own  as  buckwheat,  pea,  and 
rice,  which  formerly  were  thrown  aside  as 
waste  material;  in  redeeming  from  the 
waste  banks  millions  of  tons  which  already 
had  been  thrown  away;  and  in  mining  an 
increasingly  larger  proportion  of  the  coal 
in  the  vein.  In  1907,  2,973,000  tons  re¬ 
deemed  from  the  waste  banks  were  market¬ 
ed,  and  in  the  same  year  6,204,000  tons  of 
freshly  mined  small-sized  anthracite  were 
sent  to  the  market  instead  of  being  thrown 
away  as  would  have  been  done  prior  to  1899. 
These  were  sold  at  a  price  that  netted  to  the 
trust  $14,500,000,  a  sum  more  than  suffi¬ 
cient  to  double  die  last  increase  of  wages 
to  the  mine  workers. 

In  1903,  for  every  ton  of  coal  mined  and 
marketed  one  and  one-half  tons  were  wasted 
or  left  in  the  ground  as  pillars.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  for  every  ton  of  coal  mined  only 
one-half  a  ton  is  wasted  or  left  as  pillars. 
There  is  another  saving  that  means  millions 
of  dollars  every  year  for  the  trust.  Figure 
it  out  for  yourself. 

The  man  who  endeavors  to  deceive  has 
something  he  wishes  to  conceal.  That’s  a 
fair  assumption,  and  it  applies  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  coal  as  well  as  to  other  affairs  of 
life.  Not  long  ago  the  Erie  furnished  to  the 
United  States  Attorney-General  figures  to 


prove  that  it  costs  $2.59  to  produce  a  ton  of 
coal  at  the  mine  mouth.  Investigation 
proved  that  the  mine  upon  the  working  (rf 
which  the  Erie  based  its  figures  was  so 
nearly  exhausted  of  coal  that  it  was  aban¬ 
doned  a  few  weeks  after  the  estimate  was 
made. 

A  comparative  estimate  of  the  cost  per 
ton  of  producing  coal  in  1900  and  in  1908- 
was  furnished  by  the  Delaware  &  Hudson 
Comp)any.  The  figures  are  given  in  the 
table  below. 

This  estimate  presents  some  remarkable 
points  for  analysis.  No  allowance  is  made 
for  the  very  great  saving  of  coal  that  for¬ 
merly  was  wasted;  no  cr^t  is  given  for  the 
increase  of  profits  that  necessarily  followed 
the  increase  of  2,300,000  tons  in  produc¬ 
tion.  Telephones,  traveling  expenses,  etc, 
increased  the  cost  of  production  almost  a 
cent  a  ton.  Vouchers  and  affidavits  would 
be  required  in  some  offices  to  explain  an 
increase  of  this  kind,  which  means  $79,636 
in  a  year  for  telephones  and  the  like.  Why 
a  charge  of  more  than  $300,000  for  a  sinking- 
fund  should  be  made  against  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  in  one  year  and  not  in  another, 
remains  to  be  explained,  as  does  the  new 
charge  for  “general  office  exp>enses,”  which, 
by  the  way,  amoimts  to  the  very  tidy  sum 
of  $452,154.26. 

Now,  Mr.  Coal  Buyer,  let  us  be  fair  to 
Mr.  Baer.  We  will  admit  that  he  is  a 
genius  of  organization,  and  we  will  admit 
that  he  has  indulged  his  genius  to  our  cost 
Before  he  lent  himself  to  &e  task  of  making 
the  Reading  the  controlling  influence  of  the 
anthracite  trust,  the  stock  of  that  railroad 
company  sold  as  low  as  $17.75  ^  share 

The  Reading  Railway  Company  now  pays 
to  its  holding  company  an  annual  divided 
of  thirty  per  cent.  Shortly  before  1900  the 
entire  issue  of  Reading  common  stock  sdd 


1900  1908 

Tons  produced .  3.857,507.08  6,193,894.00 

Pay-rolls  other  than  Office .  $1.1650  $i.S479 

Pay-rolls  Office,  Surveyors,  etc .  .0182  -0241 

Supplies,  Machinery,  Material,  etc .  .1452 

Shaft  Sinking  and  other  Construction .  .0173  °549 

Royalties  on  Coal  Mined .  .0710  0493 

Railroad  Departments  other  than  Freights .  .0056  00^ 

Sundries,  Tdephone,  Traveling  Expenses,  etc .  .00^ 

Sinking  Fund .  . 

General  Office  Expenses .  .  •®73® 


$1.43*2  $2.0907' 
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Yetr 

Reading  Co. 

Lehigh  Val. 

Jersey  Cent.  • 

D.,L.&W. 

Del  .&  Hud. 

June  30. 

June  30. 

June  30. 

Dec.  31. 

Dec.  31. 

1000 . 

.  1  9,645,557 

1  3,684,273 

1  7,389,476 

S  9,307.-59i 

$  6,129,264 

igoi . 

.  9.777,817 

6,572,890 

7461,462 

11,202,248 

7,602,748 

igoj . 

.  10,745,535 

9,938,769 

8,024,323 

8,115,337 

5,474,90 

1903 . '• . 

-  11,836,527 

7,674,323 

7,850,139 

16,638,496 

9,200,017 

1904 . 

.  13,790,802 

10,011,437 

8,408493 

16,191419 

8,256,404 

190s . 

.  17,004,933 

12,346,141 

8,151,270 

17,061,967 

8,724,071 

1906 . 

12,637,646 

,  8,098,621 

16,898,812 

8,476,763 

1907 . 

.  15,791,671 

13,954,178 

9,186,876 

19,540,188 

10463,993 

1908 . 

13,704,600 

10,120,538 

18,930,191 

20,339,104 

1909 . 

.  14,635,861 

12,187,300 

9,782458 

23,513,595 

10,391,998 

1910 . 

.  16,793,804 

14,494,124 

10,781,045 

18,669,096 

10,664,875 

1911  . 

14,490,176 

10,869,831 

*19,000,000 

*10,000,000 

Totals  . 

$131,695,857 

$106,124,522 

$197,088,940 

$105,704,233 

*About 


for  $12425,000.  Since  1900  the  net  earn¬ 
ings  of  the  Reading  have  been  about  ^170,- 
000,000.  In  addition  to  the  Reading’s  net 
earnings  of  $170,000,000,  the  securities  of 
that  company  have  increased  $133,235,000 
in  market  value. 

Remember,  too,  that  though  the  most 
important,  the  Reading  is  only  one  of  the 
coal  railroads.  The  net  earnings  of  five  of 
the  anthracite  roads  since  1900  are  shown 
in  the  table  at  the  top  of  this  page. 

The  total  net  earnings  of  the  five  anthra- 
dte  roads  for  the  years  given  amount  to  a 
trifle  more  than  $708,401,600.  Since  Mr. 
Baer’s  reorganization  of  the  Reading,  the 
securities  of  all  the  roads  in  the  anthracite 
combination  have  multiplied  in  market 
value.  The  full  amount  of  this  increase — 
about  $480,003,000 — added  to  the  net  earn¬ 
ings,  carries  the  grand  total  of  profits  imder 
hfr.  Baer’s  general  stewardship  far  beyond 
the  billion-dollar  mark. 

You  and  I  and  our  neighbors  have  had 
this  billion  dollars  taken  from  our  pockets 
and  passed  along  r  ,  .  >. 
to  the  Christian 
gentlemen  who 
have  assumed 
control  of  the  an¬ 
thracite  deix>sits. 

We  have  paid  the 
unjust  tax  levied 
u^  our  coal-  ^ 
bins,  because 
we  have  felt  our¬ 
selves  to  be  help- 

But  there  must  be  a  remedy  for  the 
evils  of  which  we  complain. 

The  idea  of  monopolistic  ownership  of 
the  world’s  supply  of  any  variety  of  fuel  is  as 


paradoxical  and  absurd  as  would  be  monopo¬ 
listic  ownership  of  sunlight. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  now 
has  under  consideration  appeals  from  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  the  Eastern 
District  of  Pennsylvania  which  decided  that 
the  anthracite  railroads,  through  the  Tem¬ 
ple  Iron  Company,  are  joined  together  in  a 
combination  in  restraint  of  trade,  but  which 
ruled  in  favor  of  the  railroads  on  five  im¬ 
portant  points.  The  Attorney-General  of 
the  United  States  is  making  an  effort  to 
dissolve  the  anthracite  trust. 

But  his  efforts  and  all  other  efforts  along 
the  same  line  will  have  little  effect  unless 
you  get  out  where  you  may  be  heard  of  all 
men  and  declare  that  you  will  submit  no 
longer  to  the  unrighteous  demands  made 
upon  you.  When  you  brand  as  infamous 
and  blasphemous  such  suggestions  as  that 
“  God  in  His  infinite  wisdom  has  given  the 
control  of  the  property  interests  of  the 
country”  to  a  few  men,  you  will  have  taken 
a  long  step  in  the  right  direction. 

And  when  you 
hold  to  direct  and 
immediate  res¬ 
ponsibility  the 
men  who  repre¬ 
sent  you  in  Con¬ 
gress,  demanding 
from  them  a  re¬ 
turn  to  the  right¬ 
ful  owners— not  by 
confiscation,  but 
by  proper  process 
of  law — of  the  anthracite  deposits  and  other 
natural  resources  of  the  country,  you  will 
have  taken  another,  and  a  longer  step,  toward 
the  establishment  of  the  common  welfare. 
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AY  broke  on  the  Red  Sea,  pale 
hard -yellow,  like  low-grade 
molten  brass.  The  big  revolving 
light  on  Matthew  cea^  to  turn, 
and  its  reddish  rays  sickened  and  waned 
and  died;  the  dirty,  shark-infested  waves — 
oily  and  breakerless — reflected  the  molten 
shimmer  of  the  sky,  and  the  humidity  in¬ 
creased  by  a  degree  or  two. 

No  birds  twittered.  There  was  nothing, 
either  animal  or  human,  amid  the  awful 
desolation  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  that 
seemed  glad  to  greet  the  dawn.  Aloes  were 
the  only  thing  that  grew  there,  unless  you 
count  the  sickly-looking  p>atch  of  vegetables, 
some  twenty  feet  by  twenty,  that  succeed¬ 
ing  reliefs  of  sergeants  had  coaxed  on  to 
the  bald,  hot,  hideous  rock  to  make  them 
homesick. 

Sergeant  Stanley,  of  the  Fifty-Fifth 
(God’s  Own),  arose  from  his  sleepless  cot 
in  answer  to  the  sullen  summons  of  the 
bugler.  Two  minutes  later  he  and  the 
bugler  turned  out  the  shirt-sleeved  guard. 
There  followed  in  time-accustomed  sequence 
the  growled  command — sweet-toned  “re¬ 
veille,”  wasting  its  sweetness  over  imre- 
sponsive  desolation,  the  click  of  arms  pre¬ 
sented,  and  the  Union  Jack  rising  up  a 
white-smeared  flagpole;  it  flapped  once  or 
twice,  and  then  droopked  despondently. 

“Order  Um-m-ms!”  commanded  Stanley. 
“Guard  .  .  .  dismiss!” 

Another  twelve-hours’  sun-baked  idleness 
was  under  way. 

Stanley  saw  to  the  sweeping  of  the 
guard-room,  and  the  making  of  the  serried 
rows  of  beds;  then  he  strolled  to  the  one 
and  only  bimgalow,  to  ask  whether  or  not 
his  oflicer  was  up  as  yet.  A  Somali  boy 
answered  that  he  was  not  up.  Stanley 
turned,  and  the  boy  rose  and  followed  him 
along  the  winding  foot-path  that  descended 
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down  the  cliff-side  to  a  ledge  of  rock  bedde 
the  sea. 

Near  the  bottom  of  the  path  they  were 
preceded  by  a  thousand  scampering  crabs, 
which,  fought  with  each  other  for  the  ri^t 
of  way  and  flopped  into  the  water  noisily, 
like  frightened  ghouls  caught  prowling  after 
dawn.  The  Somali  boy  singled  out  the 
largest  of  them  and  crushed  it  with  a  wdl- 
aimed  stone,  and  instantly  a  hundred  other 
crabs  cut  short  their  scurry  to  the  sea  and 
swarmed  to  tear  it  into  little  pieces  and 
devour  it. 

“Ugh!”  growled  Stanley.  “You,  Two- 
f)ence!  What  in  blazes  d’you  mean  by 
that?  Isn’t  there  hell  enough  on  this  rock 
without  your  adding  to  it?  Get  back, 
d’you  hear — back  to  your  master!” 

The  Somali  grinned,  but  he  obeyed  him. 
He  knew  the  temper  of  the  white  man 
marooned  on  the  Twelve  Apwstles,  and  he 
could  gage  the  consequence  of  disobediena 
pretty  accurately,  from  experience.  Stanley 
kick^  the  struggling  crabs  into  the  sea, 
and  watched  for  a  while  the  huge  fin  of  a 
tiger-shark,  scouting  to  and  fro  in  lazy, 
zigzag  sweeps  that  scarcely  produced  a 
ripple  on  the  bl<x)d-hot  water. 

As  the  sun  grew  higher,  the  oily  waves 
died  down — beaten  dowm,  it  seemed,  by  the 
brazen  reflection  of  the  sky,  and  from  the 
distance,  growing  gradually  nearer,  came  ^ 
steady  thug-thug-thug  of  a  propeller.  Big, 
black,  bristling  with  iron  wind-scoops,  a 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  liner  hurried  past, 
slam-banging  down  the  Red  Sea  at  sixteen 
knots  to  make  a  head-wind  for  her  passen¬ 
gers. 

“Not  so  much  as  a  signal!”  muttered 
Stanley  to  himself.  “Lord  help  ’em,  but  they 
think  they’re  suffering!  Punkahs  above 
the  tables,  and  lemonade,  and  ice!  Opo 
sea  ahead  of  ’em,  and  all  the  worst  of  it 
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behind,  and  can’t  even  run  a  string  o’  flags 
up  to  f)ass  the  time  o’  day!  God  pile  ’em 
up  on  Perim!’’ 

The  sun  turned  paler  yellow  yet,  and  as 
it  rose  a  yard  or  two  above  the  cast-iron 
ring  of  the  horizon,  the  sea  below  where 
Stanley  stood  turned  pale  green  and  trans¬ 
parent.  He  could  look  down  into  it,  and 
see  the  million  rainbow-tinted  fishes  feeding 
on  each  other — the  everlasting  cannibal- 
fight  for  the  sur\-ival  of  the  biggest.  A 
shark,  sneaking  amid  the  coral  out  of  reach 
of  larger  sharks,  swept  suddenly  among  the 
fish  in  lightning  flashes. 

Then,  to  digest  his  bellyful,  he  came  and 
rested  lazily  beneath  the  ledge  of  rock 
where  Stanley  stood.  And  the  long  arm 
of  a  giant  octopus  reached  out,  flicking  at 
the  end  like  a  beckoning  finger,  and  pulled 
him  —  struggling  —  fighting  —  plunging  — 
downward  to  the  parrot-beak  below. 

Stanley  shuddered.  “That’s  no  way  to 
die!”  he  muttered.  Then  he  glanced  again 
over  to  the  hurrying  liner,  and  his  look 
hardened  into  something  scarcely  civilized. 
“God  send  ’em  down  to  that!”  he  growled. 
“It’s  for  the  likes  o’  them  that  the  likes  of 
us  are  festering  here;  let  ’em  pay  the  price! 
Let  ’em  say  then  if  the  Empire’s  worth  it!” 

Stanley  was  just  one  man  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  who  take  their  turns  in 
guarding  the  Empire’s  outposts;  only  his 
happened  to  be  a  rather  more  than  usually 
awful  turn.  He  was  a  railway-pKjrter’s  son, 
dragged  up  in  the  slums  a  stone’s  throw 
from  Liverjxx)!  Street  Station,  and  his  his¬ 
tory  was  like  a  thousand  others:  caught 
stealing;  sent  to  truant-school  by  a  paternal 
Government;  claimed  from  the  truant- 
school  as  soon  as  he  was  old  enough,  and 
broken  in  to  selling  newspapers  and  black¬ 
ing  boots  and  carrying  hand-bags;  taught 
to  touch  his  forelock  (he  never  had  a  hat 
in  those  days)  to  anybody  who  would  tip 
him  twop)ence;  half-starved,  wholly  beaten, 
every  inch  of  him,  and  rubbed  into  the 
muck  of  poverty  and  vice  and  crime; 
taught  that  a  gentleman  is  a  free-handed 
cad  with  money,  and  that  a  smug  is  a  man 
who  has  a  sense  of  duty.  .\nd  then - 

.\i  the  age  of  eighteen,  caught  and  coaxed 
and  cajoled  by  a  recruiting  sergeant. 
Sworn  in,  and  drilled,  and  taught  to  clean 
himself.  Treated  like  a  man  by  his  su¬ 
periors,  and  exactly  on  his  merits  by  his 
equals — a  thing  that  he  had  never  known 
before.  Sardined  in  the  bowels  of  a  troop- 
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ship,  and  introduced,  along  with  prickly 
heat  and  fever,  to  a  race  who,  from  past 
exp)erience  with  Englishmen,  believed  the 
things  he  said  because  he  said  them.  And, 
barely  yet  recovered  from  the  shock  of  his 
new’-foimd  sahibdom,  starv'ed  and  frozen 
and  led — led  all  the  time  by  men  who 
understood  the  business — through  a  hill- 
campaign  in  Northern  India. 

Promoted  after  that  to  the  rank  of  ser¬ 
geant — a  full-fledged,  tested  connecting-link 
between  the  bayonets  and  the  brains.  A 
man  of  pride  now — pride  of  Empire — pride 
of  decency — pride  in  his  own  word — preach¬ 
er  of  pride  and  cleanliness  to  new  recruits — 
straight-backed  and  polished  as  a  service 
cleaning-rod. 

But  the  desolation  of  the  Twelve  Apostles, 
as  those  Red  Sea  island  rocks  are  named, 
had  seeped  into  his  soul.  Even  the  British 
sergeant  must  be  busy,  unless  he  is  to 
lose  that  indefinable,  but  absolutely  cer¬ 
tain  Regimental  grip  that  tightens  up  his 
moral  fiber  while  it  trains  his  muscles. 
There  was  nothing  here  to  watch  but  fishes 
and  the  outlines  of  the  eleven  other  barren 
crags.  It  was  too  hot  to  drill;  the  regula¬ 
tions  allowed  an  oflicer  to  dispense  with 
every  routine  that  was  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  preservation  of  good  order 
and  discipline.  It  was  too  lonely  and  wild 
and  awful  to  do  anything  but  quarrel  wdth 
any  one  who  w’as  fool  enough  to  speak. 

A  man  could  not  swim  for  fear  of  sharks 
and  worse  things;  he  could  not  play  games, 
because  the  ragged  rock-surface  was  hot 
enough  to  raise  blisters  through  the  soles 
of  ammunition  boots;  he  could  not  read 
because  the  sweat  ran  into  his  eyes;  and 
through  the  long,  wet-blanket  nights  he 
could  not  sleep  for  prickly  heat.  It  was 
hell,  ungarnished.  And  there  were  five 
months  and  one  week  more  of  it  ahead— 
for  a  second  lieutenant,  two  sergeants,  four 
corporals,  and  fifty  men. 

The  Fifty-Fifth  (and  don’t  forget  that 
they  are  God’s  Own,  and  ready  to  prove  it 
in  close  order  at  a  moment’s  notice)  were 
stationed  that  year  at  Aden,  fresh  from  a 
five-year  breeze-swept  residence  on  Shorn- 
cliff  e  heights;  and  Aden  is  a  perfectly  good 
copy  of  the  Inferno  on  its  own  account, 
with  devils  and  deviltry  thrown  in.  But 
Aden  is  absolutely  child’s  play — a  p)ellucid, 
angel-haunted  paradise — compared  to  any 
single  one  of  the  Twelve  Apostles.  And 
of  all  the  Twelve,  the  one  that  men  have 
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christened  Matthew  is  the  worst — the  bald¬ 
est — the  bleakest — the  hottest — the  one 
with  most  claim  to  be  the  model  that  Satan 
tried  to  imitate. 

It  was  because  of  the  coral-guarded 
natural  wharf  that  Matthew  was  chosen 
and  a  light  w’as  built  on  it — two  hundred 


prevented  so  many  profitable  wrecks. 

Sergeant  Stanley  shuddered  at  the  sea 
and  at  the  aching  sky-line,  and  then  turned 
and  shuddered  at  the  baking  rock  behind 
him.  He  loafed  up  the  path  again  and 
found  the  men  squabbling  at  breakfast;  it 
was  beneath  his  dignity  to  join  in  the  dis- 
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emanated  from  him  like  an  aura,  and  was 
quite  obvious  in  his  perfunctory  salute 
when  he  reached  the  bimgalow  again. 
“Rounds  all  correct,  sir!”  he  reported. 

“  Morning,  sergeant !  ”  said  the  one-starred 
representative  of  Empire,  nodding  to  him 
from  his  long  chair  on  the  veranda,  and 
hitching  his  pajamas  into  more  official 
shape. 

“  Morning,  sir.” 

Second  -  Lieutenant  Brasenose  laughed 
aloud,  with  all  the  cynicism  of  one-and- 
twenty  fun-filled  years. 

“Come  up  and  sit  on  the  veranda!”  he 
suggested.  “Have  some  chota  hazri  with 
me — these  eggs  aren’t  more  than  a  month 
old!” 

“It’ll  be  another  bender  of  a  day,  sir!” 
said  Stanley,  taking  the  proffered  seat,  and 
wondering  to  himself  at  the  whiteness  of 
the  skin  that  showed  down  the  front  of  the 
pajama -jacket.  “Tender  as  a  chicken!” 
he  thought. 

“Just  like  any  other  day,  sergeant!  They 
mold  ’em  all  on  one  pattern  hereabouts! 
There’s  no  originality — rocks,  Arabs,  heat, 
Somalis  —  everything’s  the  same  as  it 
was  in  old  King  Solomon’s  time!  Go  on, 
help  yourself  to  eggs.  Twop>ence!  Where 
are  you?  Bring  the  sergeant  a  cup,  can’t 
you!  ’Pon  my  soul,  I  believe  the  light¬ 
house-keeper’s  been  here  since  Solomon’s 
day  too!” 

“He’s  the  ignorantest  man  I  ever  talked 
to!”  said  Sergeant  Stanley,  sniffing  at  an 
egg  suspiciously. 

“That  one  no  good?”  asked  the  officer. 
“Chuck  it  away — try  your  luck  on  the 
next;  my  second  one  didn’t  stink  a  bit!”- 
“It  beats  me,  sir,  how  you  keep  your 
appetite!”  said  Stanley,  with  grudging  ad¬ 
miration. 

“The  answer  to  that’s  easy,  sergeant.  I 
keep  busy!  It’s  perfectly  obv-ious  why  you 
men  don’t  enjoy  life  on  the  island:  you 
lie  on  your  cots  all  day  and  smoke  and 
quarrel  until  you’re  peeved  all  to  pieces — 
any  fool  could  explain  that!  What  is  puz¬ 
zling  is  how  the  lighthouse-keep)er  enjoys 
himself  so  much.  He  simply  loves  his  job. 
He  doesn’t  take  any  exercise  beyond 
climbing  up  and  down  the  tower  every 
now  and  then;  and  he  hardly  ever  reads; 
he  doesn’t  drink,  and  he  doesn’t  smoke,  and 
he  eats  his  service  rations  and  prefers  ’em 
to  soft  tack;  and  ’pon  my  soul  and  honor, 
I  believe  he’s  the  happiest  man  I  ever  met !” 


“He’s  too  ignorant  to  understand,  sir!” 
said  Stanley. 

“He  understands  natives  well  enough!” 
answered  Brasenose.  “Have  you  noticed 
how  he’s  tamed  his  Somali  assistants?  A 
man  who  can  tame  Somalis  isn’t  ignorant — 
he’s  wise!” 

“I’d  as  soon  tame  sharks,  sir!”  answered 
Stanley. 

Brasenose  leaned  back  and  looked  at  him 
through  puckered  eyes.  “Have  you  tried 
catching  ’em?”  he  asked. 

“How — catching  ’em,  sir?” 

“Hook  and  line — fun  of  the  world!  They 
fight  you  for  half  an  hour  sometimes.  See 
here!”  He  bared  a  freckled  forearm  that 
was  lean  and  brown  and  sinewy  beyond 
belief.  “  I  got  all  that  catching  ’em.  Look 
at  this!”  He  showed  the  callous  where  a 
thirty-fathom  line  had  ripped  across  his 
fingers.  “A  shark  did  that — a  thirteen- 
footer.  Caught  him  out  beyond  the  reef 
there — fought  him  for  three-quarters  of  an 
hour,  and  gaffed  him  right  in  among  the 
rocks.  You  ought  to  have  seen  the  fun, 
too,  when  we  got  him  into  the  boat!  He 
thrashed  about  like  a  good  ’un,  and  all  but 
did  for  one  of  the  boat-boys  before  we 
settled  him  at  last  with  an  ax!  You  ought 
to  take  to  fishing  sharks,  sergeant — it  ’ud 
be  no  end  good  for  you — keep  your  mind 
off  grouching,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing, 
and  give  you  enough  exercise  to  keep  you 
fit!” 

“I’d  get  sunstroke,  sir!”  said  Stanley, 
who  had  no  enthusiasm  left. 

“Go  out  at  night  then.  I  go  in  the 
daytime,  but  there’s  no  reason  why  you 
should;  they’ll  take  the  hook  all  right  at 
night.  Take  a  whale-boat  and  two  or  three 
of  the  boys  to-night,  after  I  get  back,  and 
try  your  luck!” 

“How  about  the  men,  sir?”  suggested 
Stanley.  “They’re  in  need  of  watching! 
They’re  quarreling  like  wild-cats  half  the 
time,  and  if  I  go  away  for  more  than  half 
an  hour  at  a  stretch,  they  fight!” 

“Let ’em  fight!  Do ’em  good!  Besides, 
there’s  another  sergeant,  and  I’ll  keep  a 
pretty  close  eye  on  them  myself.  ‘Take  a 
whale-boat  to-night.  If  you’re  not  back 
by  daybreak  it  won’t  matter — I’ll  see  to 
everything.  Come  up  here  and  tell  me 
what  luck  you’ve  had  after  you  get  back.” 

It  almost  amounted  to  an  order,  and 
Stanley,  whose  theories  on  sport  had  been 
picked  up  in  the  slums  of  Whitechapel  and 
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were  closely  associated  with  the  art  of 
sitting  still  and  betting  on  a  certainty, 
cursed  him  inwardly  for  an  interfering 
jackanapes.  To  his  face,  though,  he  was 
civil. 

“Very  well,  sir,” 
he  answered,  get¬ 
ting  up  to  go. 

“Shall  I  take  the 
barrack  servants?” 

“Yes;  take  four 
of  them,  if  you 
like.  And  take 
some  food  along 
with  you;  they’ll 
eat  it,  if  you  won’t, 
and  they’ll  show 
you  where  the  best 
fishing  is  —  round 
between  Simeon 
and  Levi  is  a  pret¬ 
ty  good  spot — tell 
’em  to  take  you 
there  first.  So 
long,  sergeant!” 

Second-Lieu¬ 
tenant  Brasenose 
went  in,  whistling, 
to  dress,  and  then 
— ^after  a  careful 
inspection  of  the 
men  and  quarters 
—  ran  singing  to 
the  wharf,  where  he  started  off  for  an¬ 
other  day’s  hot  but  unqualified  amuse¬ 
ment.  But  Stanley,  when  inspection  was 
at  an  end  and  the  men  were  sprawling 
on  their  cots  again  in  steaming  discontent, 
stood  down  by  the  shore  alone  for  a  whole 
hour,  gazing  eastward  to  the  hard  horizon. 
Beyond  it  there  was  land. 

What  kind  of  land  was  immaterial;  it 
was  not  the  Twelve  Apostles! 

That  afternoon  he  p>acked  stores  into  a 
whale-boat,  and  add^  fish-hooks  and  a 
line  as  an  afterthought;  and  he  spent  a 
whole  hour  choosing  four  from  the  ten 
half-naked  barrack  servants.  It  was  no¬ 
ticeable  that  he  picked  the  least  contented. 

That  nightJw;  the  first  rays  of  the  giant 
revolving  laiiuem'lit  on  the  oily  sea,  and 
began  to  sweep  its  surface  in  sixty-second, 
astronomically  perfect,  revolutions,  they 
showed  up  for  a  second  the  glint  of  a  regu¬ 
lation  helmet  in  the  stem  of  a  four-oared 
boat.  It  was  headed  east  by  northeast, 
and  there  lay  no  islands  in  its  course. 


Ten  minutes  later  still,  while  Second- 
Lieutenant  Brasenose — pajama-clad  again 
and  sun-bumt — sat  writing  up  his  daily 
official  log,  a  knock  came  at  his  door,  and 
it  was  followed  by  the  grizzled,  wrinkled 
face  of  the  light¬ 
house  -  keeper,  sil¬ 
houetted  in  the 
lamplight. 

“Has  any  one  got 
leave  of  absence?  ” 
he  demanded. 

“Yes.  Sergeant 
Stanley  has — and 
four  boys.  I  was 
just  writing  in  the 
log  here  ^at  the 
climate  and  condi¬ 
tions  seem  to  be 
very  trying  to  the 
men.  I  told  Stan¬ 
ley  he  might  go 
shark  -  fishing,  to 
try  and  get  rid  of 
his  grouch.  If 
that’s  a  success,  I 
shall  try  to  get  the 
men  interested 
too.” 

“Did  you  tell 
him  where  to  go?” 
asked  the  light¬ 
house-keeper. 

“Yes — more  or  less.  Between  Simeon 
and  Levi,  I  suggested.” 

The  lighthouse-keeper  nodded,  and  closed 
the  door  behind  him  again  without  another 
word.  Brasenose  sat  still  and  Ibtened  to 
his  heavy  footsteps  crunching  the  coral  in 
the  direction  of  the  light. 

“Strange  old  codger!”  he  muttered  to 
himself.  “I  wouldn’t  care  for  his  job! 
Lord!  Fancy  a  lifetime  of  it!” 

Fifteen  minutes  after  that,  the  four- 
oared  cutter  from  the  lighthouse  slid  down 
the  ways  into  the  sea,  and  the  phosphorus 
creamed  and  dripp>ed  and  bubbled  from  its 
bows. 

“  Now  hurry !  ”  said  the  lighthouse-keeper, 
and  some  one  grunted.  Then,  with  the 
short,  quick,  deep-in-the-middle  stroke  of 
Somali  oarsmen,  the  cutter  sped  into  the 
night,  east  by  northeast — a  trail  of  phos¬ 
phor-fire  behind  it,  and  a  string  of  oar- 
dipped  iridescent  pools  on  either  hand. 

•  And,  still  five  minutes  later,  the  light¬ 
house-keeper  paused  at  the  threshold  of 
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his  light  to  answer  Brasenose’s  question, 
“Yes,  that’s  my  cutter  gone  away.” 
“What’s  she  after?”  asked  Brasenose. 

It  was  none  of  his  business,  but  he  was 
curious. 

“Catching  things!”  said  the  lighthouse- 
keeper  surlily,  and  he  shut  the  door  in  the 
lieutenant’s  face. 

II 

There  was  no  moon,  and  the  stars  hung 
like  round  balls  of  p>olished  metal  suspended 
from  the  black  dome  overhead;  the  black 
waves  followed  one  another  lazily,  showing 
only  a  splash  of  milk-white  foam  here  and 
there,  but  lighting  up  the  whale-boat  and 
the  oars  and  the  whale-boat’s  wake  with 
phosphorus.  .Ground  them  was  blackness, 
broken  here  and  there  occasionally  by  a 
splash  of  distant  white,  as  a  bigger  wave 
than  usual  caught  up  the  wave  in  front  of 
it;  then  there  was  fire  in  that  spot  for  half 
a  second. 

Stanley  leaned  back  in  a  corner  of  the 
stem,  with  his  right  arm  hooked  up  above 
the  tiller,  and  one  eye  all  the  while  on  the 
Somali  who  was  rowing  stroke.  The  Soma¬ 
li’s  gaze  was  fixed  on  the  big  revolving  light 
behind  them;  every  once  in  a  while  he  would 
jerk  his  head  sideways,  one  way  or  the 
other,  and  Stanley  would  put  the  helm  up 
or  down — in  the  direction  of  his  nod.  But 
no  one  spoke;  the  glow  of  Stanley’s  pipe, 
the  kung-tunk,  kung-tunk  of  oars  against 
the  thole-pins,  and  the  heavy  breathing  of 
the  boatmen  were  all  that  distinguished 
them  from  the  Flying  Dutchman’s  jolly- 
boat. 

The  brown  skins  of  the  Somalis  blended 
with  the  night;  Stanley’s  khaki  shirt  was 
of  a  piece  with  it;  and  the  boat’s  sides, 
dripping  phosphorus,  were  but  another 
splash  of  dancing  light  amid  the  luminous, 
life-laden  blackness.  They  were  low-sided 
— half-hidden  in  the  trough  of  a  beam-on 
Red  Sea  swell — rising  over  it  second  after 
second,  only  to  sink  between  again,  in¬ 
visible.  And  behind  them,  up  above  their 
heads,  the  revohing  light  on  IVIatthew  kept 
up  its  ceaseless  ^^gil,  winking  at  them  every 
sixty  seconds  with  a  bloodshot  eye. 

It  irritated  Stanley.  He  could  feel  it 
every  time  that  it  revolved.  It  seemed  to 
be  taking  one  quick  look  at  him  every 
minute  of  the  sixty  that  made  up  what 
seemed  to  be  a  year,  as  if  it  watched  him 


to  be  certain  where  he  was.  He  began  to 
turn  his  head  at  the  second  he  expected  it, 
to  catch  the  reddish  gleam  from  the  corner 
of  his  eye,  and  look  away  again;  and  when 
he  fought  that  inclination,  and  gazed  stead¬ 
fastly  ahead  of  him  into  the  blackness,  he 
caught  himself  wincing  when  the  light  was 
due. 

Then  he  began  to  count  the  periods — and 
then  the  seconds  in  between  them.  The 
chunking  of  the  oars  against  the  thole-pins 
became  the  measured  intervals  before  the 
light  appeared,  and  it  irritated  him  when 
their  tale  differed.  He  swore  at  the 
Somalis,  ordering  them  to  keep  better  time; 
and  the  Somalis  swore  back  at  him.  That 
was  his  first  reminder  that  authority  de¬ 
pended  now  upon  himself,  and  that  he  was 
alone,  with  no  traditions  and  training  of  the 
Fifty-Fifth  to  back  him  up.  The  discon¬ 
tented  men  whom  he  had  picked  had  con¬ 
sented  readily  enough  to  row  him  shore¬ 
ward;  for  on  Matthew  he  had  been  a 
sergeant,  and  what  he  said  seemed  good. 
But  here,  in  the  welter  of  the  sea,  he  was 
nothing  but  a  white  man  at  the  mercy  of 
four  blacks.  Ashore  they  would  be  the 
men  who  knew  the  ropes,  not  he;  condi¬ 
tions  would  be  reversed,  and  he  would  have 
nothing  but  a  very  little  money  and  a  near¬ 
ly  inexhaustible  supply  of  ignorance  to  sus¬ 
tain  him  in  command.  Might  and  right 
and  the  proof  of  both  of  them  are  what 
give  control  in  Red  Sea  waters;  here  were 
wrong  and  helplessness,  and  the  Somalis 
recognized  them — and  began  to  show  it. 
They  snarled.  He  drew  out  a  small  revolver 
and  laid  it  ostentatiously  upon  the  seat  be¬ 
side  him. 

For  a  while  after  that  the  heavy  breath¬ 
ing  and  the  laboring  at  the  oars  went  on 
in  silence.  The  Somali  who  row’ed  stroke 
had  only  one  foot  braced  against  the 
stretcher;  the  big  toe  protruded  up  above 
it,  and  it  moved — once  toward  Stanley,  once 
away  again — with  each  strain  at  the  oar. 
Thirty  times  between  each  two  revolutions 
of  the  light  the  stretcher  creaked,  and  the 
toe  jerk^  forward  and  back  again.  If  it 
were  thirty-one  times,  or  tw’entj-nine  times, 
the  universe  was  wrong,  and  Stanley  was 
ill  at  ease.  That  timing  of  the  toe  became 
more  important  than  direction  even. 

Before  long,  if  the  big  toe  beckoned  to 
him  thirty  times  exactly  he  would  have 
luck  that  night,  and  if  it  didn’t —  He 
hated  to  think  what  would  happen  if  it 


CLOTHS  OFF  AND  TWISTED  THEM  LIKE 


TOURNIQUETS  AROUND  HIS  ELBOWS,  AND  STAN 


LEY  YELLED  ALOUD  WITH  THE  PAIN  OF  IT 


his  seat  and  cursed  the  rowers,  letting  the 
tiller  bang  to  whichever  side  it  would  while 
he  emphasized  his  rhetoric  with  shaken 
fists. 


forward,  somewhere  in  the  illimitable  black¬ 
ness,  the  bow-oar  began  to  croon  a  Somali 
boat-song — leisurely  as  the  gait  of  centuries, 
minor-keyed  and  melancholy  —  and  the 


Row,  curse  you!  he  growled  savagely  at  pace  slowed  down  still  further  to  the  time 
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didn’t!  He  counted,  and  it  beckoned 
twenty-nine  times;  so  he  tried  again.  He 
might  have  counted  wrong,  he  thought,  or 
have  missed  one  movement  in  the  darkness. 
He  waited  two  revolutions,  and  then  com¬ 
menced  —  One  .  .  .  kunk  .  .  .  two  .  .  .  kunk 
.  .  .  three  .  .  .  kunk  —  twenty-nine,  and 
no  light  had  appeared.  He  lived  a  life¬ 
time  almost,  between  the  last  stroke  and 
the  reappearance  of  the  light,  screwing  his 
head  round  to  catch  the  first  glint  of  it, 
and  listening  with  both  ears  for  the  squeak¬ 
ing  of  the  stretcher.  And  when  the  light 
did  come,  the  Somalis  had  stopped  rowing! 

The  luck  was  out,  then!  Well,  luck  or 
no  luck,  he  was  going  on!  He  rose  from 


them.  “Thirty  times  a  minute,  d’ye  hear!’’ 

He  could  see  the  stroke-man’s  face,  but 
not  the  others.  He  heard  a  voice,  though, 
from  the  bow — one  low,  guttural  exclama¬ 
tion  that  made  the  stroke-man  prick  his 
ears  and  look  behind  him;  when  he  looked 
back  he  was  grinning,  and  from  then  on  he 
ceased  to  watch  the  light. 

When  he  started  to  row  again,  he  set  the 
time  barely  half  as  fast  as  formerly;  and, 
count  how  he  might,  Stanley  could  not 
make  the  oar-strokes  fit  in  with  the  light. 
He  cursed  them,  and  coaxed  them,  and 
threatened  them,  and  offered  them  re¬ 
wards;  but  they  only  laughed,  and  kept  on 
pulling  at  their  own  piace.  Away  up 
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of  it.  And  suddenly  the  stroke-oar  shouted 
— a  long,  deep-throated,  ululating  howl  that 
pierced  the  blackness  all  around  them, 
and  brought  the  gooseflesh  breaking  out 
on  Stanley’s  skin. 

He  thought  he  heard  an  answering  yell, 
but  he  told  himself  that  would  be  impossible: 
there  w’as  no  land  between  him  and  Mat¬ 
thew,  or  between  him  and  Arabia  either. 
His  pipe  had  gone  out,  and  he  tried  to  light 
it,  to  show  how  perfectly  at  ease  he  was; 
but  his  hand,  curved  into  a  shelter  round 
the  blazing  match,  shook  so  N-iolently  that 
the  stroke-oar  grinned.  And  Stanley  knew, 
too,  that  his  face  showed  white  and  drawn 
and  fearful  in  the  crimson  glow’.  The  match 
went  out,  and  he  did  not  strike  another. 
And  the  stroke-oar  grinned  again. 

He  looked  behind  him,  to  judge  how 
great  a  distance  lay  between  them  and  the 
lighthouse,  and — one  on  either  hand,  twen¬ 
ty  yards  away,  and  well  outside  the  phos¬ 
phorescent  swirl  the  oars  had  made — he 
saw  two  other  little  pools  of  fire  that  kept 
pace  with  them.  He  forgot  the  steering 
then,  to  watch  them,  fascinated.  Some¬ 
times  they  diverged  a  little  to  the  right  or 
left,  but  they  always  followed,  and  when  the 
rowers  ceas^,  to  call  his  attention  to  the 
steering,  the  pools  of  fire  came  nearer — 
much  nearer.  One  came  right  under  the 
counter  of  the  boat,  and  from  the  middle 
of  it  a  big  black  fin  protruded.  And  some¬ 
thing  bumped  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 

“Damn  you,  row!”  yelled  Stanley. 

He  pick^  his  revolver  up,  in  a  frenzy  of 
night-intensified  horror,  hurled  it  at  the  fin, 
and  missed.  The  revolver  bubbled  down¬ 
ward  in  a  splurge  of  phosphorus,  and  the- 
shark  rolled  lazily  and  dived  after  it,  belly 
upward — eighteen  feet  of  black,  fire-drip- 
ping,  hungry  cruelty. 

“Give  way  there!”  shouted  Stanley, 
beside  himself  now  w’ith  fear.  “Curse  you, 
row!” 

He  had  no  revolver  now  to  pwint,  but  he 
shook  his  fists  at  them,  and  the  stroke-man 
suddenly  unshipped  his  oar,  and  thrust  at 
him,  and  sent  him  sprawling  on  the  seat 
again.  The  other  shark  swept  nearer  si¬ 
lently.  The  stroke-man  shouted.  And 
Stanley  drew  his  hand  inside  the  boat  one- 
fiftieth  of  a  second  ahead  of  the  snapping 
jaws.  The  shark’s  nose  brushed  his  sleeve! 
The  boat  rocked  as  the  whole  length  of  the 
horrid  monster  rolled,  porpoise-like,  against 
its  side;  and  Stanley  leaned  forward  with 


his  head  between  his  hands,  and  shuddered. 
He  was  voiceless,  almost — physically  sick 
with  fear. 

“O  God!”  he  groaned.  “Not  that 
way!  I  can’t  die  that  way!” 

The  Somalis  began  to  row  again,  listlessly, 
and  not  troubling  about  direction;  and 
Stanley  slipped  off  his  seat  on  to  the  bottom, 
and  sat  there  where  the  sides  of  the  boat 
would  hide  the  horrors  from  him.  They 
seemed  less  awful  when  he  could  not  sec  them. 
The  stroke-oar  shouted  again,  and  stopped 
rowing,  and  this  time  Stanley  was  sure  that 
he  heard  an  answering  shout.  And  then, 
suddenly,  he  caught  the  chunk  of  oars  be¬ 
hind  him.  He  leaped  up  like  a  maniac. 

He  was  a  deserter.  They  were  after  him ! 
Was  this  to  be  the  end  of  his  attempt! 
Back  to  the  torment  of  the  island  he  had 
left — with  disgrace,  and  irons,  and  trial,  and 
ignominy  added  to  it!  Reduced  to  the 
ranks — two  years — maybe  four  years  on  the 
Andamans.  .  .  .  caught  like  a  noosed  steer 
— punished — and  turned  loose,  pensionless 
and  without  a  character! 

He  w’ould  die  sooner!  He  would  dive 
among  the  sharks  before  they  caught  him! 
With  the  foolish,  childish  instinct  of  a  man 
hard  gripped  by  fear,  he  began  to  pull  his 
boots  off. 

Then  another  thought  occurred  to  him. 
He  sprang  forward  and  sat  down  on  the 
stroke-man’s  thwart  and  seized  his  oar.  The 
man  resisted,  and  Stanley  kicked  and 
pushed  him  away  toward  the  stem.  After 
that,  he  set  the  pace  himself  and  made  it  a 
rouser — rowing  until  the  veins  swelled  on 
his  temples,  and  his  breath  came  in  noisy 
gasps,  and  his  head  grew  giddy  w’ith  the 
heat  and  sweat  and  effort.  The  others  had 
hard  work  to  keep  pace  with  him,  but  he 
kept  them  going  until  he  noticed  that  the 
Somali  in  the  stem  had  put  the  helm  hard 
up  and  held  it  so.  .4nd  when  he  saw’  what 
had  hapjiened,  it  was  too  late.  Splitting  the 
phosphorescent  wave  in  front  of  it  like  a 
fire-lit  wedge — chunking  regularly  like  the 
stroke  of  Nemesis — swirling,  fire-hung,  and 
beautiful — a  four-oared  cutter  swung  out  of 
the  darkness  suddenly,  bow-on. .  The  fire- 
splashed  oars  tossed  upward — the  helm 
went  hard  over  in  a  gurgling,  phosphorescent 
W’elter — and  the  two,  lighthouse  cutter  and 
station  whale-boat,  rose  and  fell  side  by 
side  in  the  same  trough  of  the  lazy-looking 
waves. 

Then  long  brown  arms  reached  out  and 


seized  Stanley  by  the  shoulders  and  the  revoKing  light  on  Matthew  winked  at  him, 
legs;  and — too  sick  with  fear,  and  shame,  and  grew  brighter  every  time  it  turned, 
and  disappointment  to  struggle  even — he 

was  lifted  out  and  laid,  back  downward.  III 

in  the  cutter. 

“Hayahl"  said  a  voice  he  had  not  heard  A  black  crag  loomed  up  from  the  black- 
before.  ness;  the  oars  flashed  upward  at  a  muttered 

‘‘Ho!”  came  the  ready  answer.  order  and  rattled  on  the  thwarts;  and  the 

“Hung  .  .  .  kunki  Hung  .  .  .  kunkl  cutter’s  side  ground  against  stone  steps 

Hung  .  .  .  kunkl"  began  the  oars  again.  hewn  at  the  lighthouse  foot. 

But  this  time  the  revolving  light  on  “Bring  him  along!”  said  a  quiet  voice. 
Matthew  . gfew  nearer,  and  the  oars  were  And  Stainley  looked  up  to  see  the  shadow 

echoed  by  the  laboring  whale-boat  crew,  of  a  grizzled  man  who  held  a  lantern  and 

who  kept  their  station  close  behind  looked  down  on  him  from  the  top  step  ^snth 

the  cutter,  in  between  the  following  little  more  than  curiosity, 

tiger  -  sharks.  The  stroke  -  man  passed  The  Somalis  seized  him  and  carried  him, 
Stanley  a  can  of  drinking-water,  and  he  protesting,  up  the  steps,  where  they  held 
empti^  it.  him  for  the  lantern-bearer  to  look  him  over. 

“  Who  sent  you?  ”  he  demanded.  It  was  old  Jim  Bates,  the  lighthouse-keeper; 

But  no  one  answered  him.  Only  the  and  Stanley  flushed  from  head  to  foot. 
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“row,  curse  you!  thirty 

TIMES  A  MINUTE,  p’YE  HEAR!" 


“Is  this  your  doing?”  he  demanded. 
“What  in  the  devil  d’you  mean  by - ” 

“That’ll  do!”  said  ^e  lighthouse-keeper, 
lowering  the  light. 

He  turned  his  back  without  a  word  of 
eTplanatinn  and  walked  up  the  winding 
path  that  led  to  the  white  tower  on  the 
cliff  above  him.  The  Somalis  hustled  the 
unwilling  Stanley  up  the  path  behind  him; 
he  struggled,  and  the  sweat  on  his  wrists 
made  them  slippery,  so  that  he  almost  broke 
away.  Then  they  pulled  their  loin-cloths 
off  and  twisted  them  like  tourniquets 
around  his  elbows,  and  Stanley  yelled  aloud 
with  the  pain  of  it.  But  Jim  Bates  never 
once  looked  round. 

A  moment  later,  Stanley  saw  him  talking 
to  the  sentry  on  an  upstanding  crag  that 
jutted  out  seaward  by  the  lighthouse;  he 
could  just  make  out  their  two  forms,  like 
black  shadows — the  sentry  leaning  on  his 
rifle,  and  the  old  man  pointing  somewhere 
away  beyond.  But  the  Somalis  hustled 
him  along  and  pushed  him  through  the 
lighthouse  door  and  up  some  more  steps, 
and  turned  the  key  of  a  round,  whitewashed, 
bare-walled  room  on  him. 

There  was  no  light  in  there,  but  a  little 
that  was  something  less  than  light  filtered 
tt  through  a  slit  in  the  outer  wall,  and 
once  a  minute  he  could  see  the  flash  as  the 
revolving  lantern  up  above  swept  round  on 


its  interminable  vigil.  On  the  flcxir  above 
him,  too,  he  could  hear  the  purr  and  click 
of  the  revolving  mechanism. 

Ten  minutes  later  the  door  opened  again 
and  a  Somali  beckoned  him. 

“Come  on!”  he  said,  and  preceded  him 
without  any  explanation. 

Stanley  followed.  He  felt  like  a  fool, 
obeying  the  behest  of  a  nearly  naked  savage. 
He  wanted  to  be  proud,  but  he  could  not  feel 
proud;  he  had  to  do  as  he  was  told,  and 
follow  up  the  winding  steps. 

The  door  was  open  on  the  floor  above, 
and  he  saw  Jim  Bates,  with  a  long-necked 
oil-can  in  his  hand,  stooping  down  above 
the  mechanism,  testing  something.  The 
Somali  left  Stanley  standing  there,  but  Jim 
Bates  never  once  looked  up.  Stanley 
coughed,  to  call  attention  to  himself,  but 
Bates  continued  oiling;  then  he  pulled  his 
watch  out,  and  studied  the  indicator,  and 
gave  a  half-turn  to  a  finely  threaded  screw, 
and  watched  the  indicator  again.  After  a 
while  he  appeared  satisfied,  for  he  laid 
the  oil-can  down  and  walked  toward  the 
door. 

“Come  on!”  he  said  to  Stanley,  as  he 
started  up  the  steps. 

And  Stanley,  without  the  slightest  notion 
why  he  did  so,  followed  him. 

They  wound  on  and  on,  up  the  narrowing 
spiral — past  a  clean-swept  sleeping-room, 
through  which  the  shaft  of  the  revolving 
lantern  passed;  past  a  kitchen  and  a  living- 
room,  with  indicators  in  them,  so  that  the 
man  in  charge  might  watch  the  revolutions 
of  the  light  even  while  he  cooked  and  ate; 
past  a  store-room,  and  an  oil-room,  and 
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another  engine-room — up  on  to  an  iron- 
railed  platform  round  the  outside  of  the 
light. 

“Sit  down!”  said  Jim  Bates,  jerking  his 
thumb  in  the  direction  of  a  camp-stool. 

Stanley  sat  on  it,  for  his  knees  were 
trembling  from  the  climb,  and  the  steamy 
heat  affected  him.  He  tried  to  speak,  but 
the  light  raced  round  and  dazzled  him;  up 
there  on  the  platform  it  seemed  to  be  turn¬ 
ing  three  times  to  the  minute  instead  of 
one,  and  before  he  had  time  to  recover  from 
the  glare  of  it,  it  was  round  again,  purring 
on  its  roller  bearings,  and  looking  straight 
into  his  soul  and  mocking  at  him. 

“Look  out  yonder!”  said  the  lighthouse- 
keep>er.  “Don’t  try  to  face  the  lamp!” 

Stanley  did  as  he  was  told.  He  looked 
out  and  downward  across  a  world  of  black¬ 
ness  that  might  have  been  the  Pit.  Once 
in  every  minute  every  single  inch  of  the 
horizon  and  the  black  welter  in  between 
was  eyed  out  by  the  blood-red  rays  behind 
him;  and  dancing  on  the  night-black  wave- 
tops,  the  phosphorescent  fire  seemed  to  be 
laughing  back  at  the  man-made,  man- 
watched,  man-protecting  lamp. 

“See  yonder!”  said  the  keeper,  pointing. 

Over  to  the  eastw’ard  twenty  little  lights 
were  dancing  on  the  water,  irregularly 
spaced.  They  were  yellow  and  they  looked 
like  hearth-lights. 

“Dhows!”  said  Bates,  as  if  the  one  word 
conveyed  a  history’,  and  a  treatise  on  the 
history,  with  a  lecture  on  morality  throw-n 
in.  It  was  five  minutes  before  he  six)ke 
again.  “They  dow’se  them  glims  when 
they’re  busy!’’  he  said  presently. 

Stanley  cared  nothing  for  the  lights; -he 
was  busy  thinking.  \^at  e\’idence  was 
there  against  him?  Nothing!  He  had  got  a 
night’s  leave,  and  had  gone  off  in  a  whale- 
b(^t,  and  had  come  back  again.  How,  and 
when,  and  w’hy  he  came  back,  was  nobby’s 
concern  except  his  own — unless  he  chose  to 
force  an  explanation  from  the  lighthouse- 
keeper! 

“They’re  fishing  now!”  confided  Bates 
suddenly,  in  his  usual  abrupt  tones  that 
invited  no  reply.  “  They  come  where  they 
can  see  the  light  and  curse  it  while  they 
fish!”  he  added,  as  if  he  felt  rather  sorry  for 
them. 

“Good  luck  to  ’em,  then!”  growled 
Stanley.  “They  can’t  curse  it  more  em¬ 
phatic  than  what  I  do!” 

But  Bates  took  no  notice  of  him;  when 


he  did  talk  he  seemed  always  to  be  talking 
to  himself,  and  he  never  appeared  to  listai 
to  an  answer. 

“If  any  one  deserted  from  this  island 
they’d  catch  him  sure!”  he  volunteered' 
after  another  five-minutes’  vigil  with  a 
watch  in  his  hand  and  one  eye  on  the 
lantern. 

“Who  said  I  was  a  deserter?”  snarled 
Stanley  promptly.  Here  was  his  opening 
at  last;  he  could  clear  himself  of  suspicion 
and  make  the  lighthouse-keeper  feel  like  a 
fool! 

But  Bates  did  not  answer  him.  He 
waited  until  the  light  flashed  round,  took 
one  quick,  keen  look  at  him,  and  then  went 
down  the  steps  again.  He  was  gone  ten 
minutes,  while  Stanley  sat  motionless,  with 
his  chin  resting  on  the  blood-warm  iron 
rail  in  front  of  him. 

“They’d  kill  a  man  for  the  buttons  on 
his  shirt!”  said  a  voice  behind  him  sud¬ 
denly,  and  Stanley  started,  to  find  that 
Bates  was  back  again,  looking  across  his 
shoulder  at  the  dancing  lights.  I 

“Used  to  be  a  wreck  here,  maybe  once  a 
month!”  he  added.  Then  he  walked  round 
the  platform,  and  leaned  against  the  railing 
on  the  far  side. 

Stanley  wanted  to  curse  him,  but  the 
words  would  not  come.  He  wanted  to  jeer 
at  him  for  an  interfering  fool — to  laugh  at 
him — to  threaten  him  with  dire  vengeance—  . 
to  force  an  apology — to  reassert  his  dignity 
and  sergeantdom.  But  Bates’s  silence 
and  the  darkness  and  the  mystery’  of  the  R 
night  had  taken  hold  of  him,  and  he  had 
begun  to  feel  very  unimportant,  away  up 
there  above  the  purring  engines.  A  ser¬ 
geant  of  the  Line  seemed  a  very  little  thing, 
and  his  personal  opinions  even  less,  amid 
that  teeming,  hungry  desolation  with  its 
black,  steel-dotted  dome. 

“S^  yonder!”  said  Bates,  after  a  minute 
or  two  of  communing.  He  certainly  was 
communing,  this  grizzled  veteran;  his  si¬ 
lence  was  as  eloquent  as  other  people’s 
speech,  if  only  one  could  understand  it,  as 
the  Somalis  ex’idently  did.  He  pointed  to 
another  group  of  lights — four  of  them  this 
time,  red  and  green  beside  each  other,  and 
two  white  lights  up  above;  they  were  far 
away  on  the  horizon. 

“She’s  headin’  this  way!”  he  remarked. 

The  white  lights  spaced  a  little,  and  the 
green  light  disapp>eared. 

“Changed  her  course,  you  see!” 
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The  steamer  light  grew  gradually  nearer; 
other  lights  bla^  out  as  her  sides  came 
into  view,  and  she  passed — a  little  group  of 
heaving  and  falling  dots  of  fire,  that  ^ed 
away  at  last  be- 


platform,  and  pulled  his  watch  out,  and 
checked  off  a  revolution  before  he  answered 
him.  “The  point  is,  we  care,  my  son!” 
Then  he  went  down  again,  and  Stanley 


low  the  southern 
sky-line. 

“Three  more  of 
’em!”  said  the 
lighthouse  -  keep- 
a.  “Look!”  A 
liner  passed  them, 
in  a  blaze  of  light, 
and  with  a  dull- 
red  glow  above 
her  smoke-stacks; 

Stanley  could 
hear  her  twin 
propellers  chug¬ 
ging,  and — when 
the  great  light 
swung  its  rays  to 
wink  at  her — he 
could  see  the  bel¬ 
lying  windsail  up 
on  the  forward 
mast. 

“She’ll  be  a 
Frenchman  ! 

There’ll  be  eight 
hundred  souls 
aboard  of  her!” 

Jim  Bates  seemed 
in  a  communica¬ 
tive  mood. 

“Why  should  we  watch  out  for  French- 
ies?”  demanded  Stanley,  in '  another  effort 
to  assert  his  manhood. 

“Why  not?”  said  the  lighthouse-keeper, 
pulling  out  his  watch,  and  counting  revo¬ 
lutions.  Then  he  went  down  the  steps 
again,  and  was  absent  for  ten  minutes. 

Stanley  sat  still  and  watched  the  sky-line, 
lacing  alternately  to  the  north  and  south. 
Almost  incessantly  the  steamer  lights 
s*emed  to  pop  upon  the  sky-line — coming 
and  going  up  and  down  the  hell-hot  gate¬ 
way  of  the  East. 

“Frenchies!”  said  a  voice  beside  him. 

Dutchmen  —  Germans  —  Roosians  — 
Eyetalians  —  Norwegians  —  English  — 
they’re  maybe  half  o’  Uiem  English.  They 
niake  us  from  the  north  or  south,  as  the  case 
®ay  he,  and  steer  wide.  ‘Hum  dekta  hai!' 
as^e  lascars  say.  ‘I’m  on  the  watch!”’ 

What  do  they  care?”  growled  Stanley. 

And  Jim  Bates  walked  once  around  the 


SILENCE  FOLLOWED, 
BROKEN  ONLY  BY  THE 
PURRING  OF  THE 
LAMP  AND  THE  SWISH¬ 

ING  OF  THE  WAVES 
BELOW. 


sat  and  watched  the  heaving  steamer  lights 
for  fifteen  minutes.  By  the  time  Bates 
came  back  he  had  decided  to  make  friends 
with  him.  He  had  not  exactly  changed  his 
opinion  about  Bates’s  ignorance,  but  he  felt 
forced  to  admit  a  certain  respect  for  him; 
and  it  was  just  possible,  too,  that  Bates 
had  decided  not  to  repiort  him  to  the  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  the  morning.  He  decided  to  do  a 
little  tactful  questioning  on  the  last  point. 

“Have  a  smoke?”  he  suggested,  holding 
out  his  pouch  when  Bates  appeared  again. 

“Don’t  smoke!” 

“Try  a  chew,  then!” 

“Don’t  chew!” 

“Why  not?” 

“  ’Tain’t  right  and  proper! 
light  to  watch!  I  keep  fit 
those  lights  yonder?  ” 

The  fishing  lights  were  still  bobbing  up 
and  down  upon  the  water,  and  Jim  Bates 
stood  and  gazed  at  them  for  three  or  four 


I’ve  got  this 
to  watch  it! 
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minutes  before  he  spoke  again.  “If  this 
light  wasn’t  here,”  he  said  presently,  “  them 
pirates  ’ud  quit  fishing.  They’d  hang 
around  this  rock.  There’d  be  a  steamer — 
maybe  two  or  three  of  ’em — pile  up  here  in 
half  no  time,  an’  dirty  work  done.  If  I 
weren’t  fit  an’  well  to  run  the  light,  it  ’ud 
mean  the  same  thing.  An’  if  you  soldiers 
weren’t  here  to  hoist  that  flag  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  an’  guard  me,  this  light  ’ud  be  here 
just  as  long  as  it  took  them  pirates  to 
get  here!  D’you  begin  to  understand?” 

This  time  it  was  Stanley  who  did  not 
answer  for  a  full  five  minutes. 

“How  about  when  the  light  goes  wrong?” 
he  asked  then.  “What  if  the  engine  gives 
out?  What  then?” 

“I  sweat  her  round  by  hand,  son,  with 
one  eye  on  the  indicator!  I  sweated  her 
round  once  fourteen  nights  hand-running 
until  the  relief-boat  came — me  and  the 
Somalis  takin’  turns!” 

“An’  you  did  that  for  a  lot  o’  foreigners 
that  can’t  even  take  the  trouble  to  dip  an 
ensign  when  they  pass?” 

“No.  Nor  yet  for  the  pay,  neither!” 

“What  did  you  do  it  for,  then?” 

Bates  looked  hard  at  him. 

“Struck  me  it  was  the  game!”  he  an¬ 
swered.  “There’s  a  crank  there  for  that 
purpose.” 

The  oily  waves  swished  up  against  the 
rock  below;  the  phosphorescent  glow  danced 
*  interminably  through  the  darkness.  Down 
the  middle  of  the  narrow  sea,  from  six  to 
ten  miles,  wary  of  the  twelve  night-hidden 
rocks,  the  liners  and  the  tramps  ploughed 
busily  with  swaying  masthead  lights.  Round 
and  round  purred  the  tireless  lantern, 
blinking  warning  of  the  danger  to  every 
point  in  turn;  and  the  yellow  lights  to  the 
eastward  of  the  sea-lane  bobbed  and  dipped 
and  rolled.  From  somewhere  in  the  black¬ 
ness  came  a  human  voice,  high-pitched  in 
a  sing-song  cadence. 

“Hark!”  said  the  lighthouse-keeper;  and 
Stanley  pricked  his  ears  for  what  he  knew 
was  coming. 

Then,  from  down  below  him,  where  the 
big  up-ended  crag  protruded  seaward,  deep- 
throated  and  resonant  rose  the  voice  of  the 
sentry  whom  he  could  not  see: 

“Num — ber  .  .  .  F-i-v-e.  .  .  .  A-l-l-’s  .  .  . 
w-e-1-1!” 

“Hum  dekta  hail"  hummed  the  light¬ 
house-keeper  without  looking  at  Stanley. 

“ .\-a-a-a-irs  .  .  .  w-e-1-1!”  came  another 


distant  voice.  And  silence  followed,  broken 
only  by  the  purring  of  the  lamp  and  the 
swishing  of  the  waves  below,  which  seemed 
part  and  parcel  of  the  silence. 

“Hell  take  it!”  growled  Stanley,  swal- 
lowing  a  lump,  and  shifting  his  position  rest¬ 
lessly.  And  the  lighthouse-keej)er  nodded, 
and  turned  from  him  and  went  below.. 

Stanley  laid  his  chin  on  the  iron  raj 
again,  and  stared  at  the  distant  movii^ 
lights,  with  eyes  that  took  in  nothing.  He 
was  thinking  of  the  past  —  Houndsdit(|  ■ 
and  the  cold,  wind-swept  street-comdl 
where  the  newsboys  stood;  bustle  and 
clamor  and  dirt,  and  nothing  in  the  wodd 
to  fight  for  but  elbow-room  and  bread— 
grudged  pittance  of  the  starveling  underdog; 
suspicion;  sometimes  the  cold,  uncomfortik 
ble  hand  of  charity  and  always  the  ever¬ 
lasting,  haunting  fear  of  hunger.  Horae, 
sweet  home,  in  fact !  What  did  he  owe  the 
Empire,  or  the  world  at  large? 

The  lighthouse-keeper  brushed  past  him 
on  his  way  around  the  platform  again,  and 
Stanley  held  out  a  hand  and  stopfied  him. 

“Where  was  you  born?”  he  demanded. 

“  Bermundsey — Long  Lane.  In  the  rook¬ 
eries  back  o’  the  big  glue  factory.” 

“Well — you  had  a  chance,  didn’t  you? 
You  lived — you  didn’t  have  to  fight?” 

“I  begged,  son,  until  the  truant-officeis 
got  hold  of  me.  When  they  were  through 
with  me  I  sold  pap>ers,  and  blacked  boots, 
and  carried  bags  for  a  living;  d’you  know 
what  that  means?” 

Stanley  did  not  answer  him.  He  laid  his 
chin  on  the  rail  again  and  gazed  out  into 
the  night.  The  lighthouse-keeper  checked 
the  revolutions,  and  went  below,  and  came 
up  again;  the  dancing  yellow  lights  moved 
off  to  the  eastward ;  the  red  and  green  and 
white  lights  came  and  went  along  the 
sea-lane;  but  Stanley  never  moved.  The 
breeze  fell,  and  the  heat  and  the  humidity 
intensified.  Away  over  to  the  eastward  the 
faintest  fore-flickering  of  yellow  light  began 
to  play  on  the  horizon,  and  from  below 
him  came  the  deep-throated  sentry-call:  . 

“Oh-a-l-l-’s— w-e-1-1!” 

Then  the  light  went  out  with  a  suddeori. 
ness  that  hurt,  and  the  purring  of  the  ' 
engine  ceased.  Stanley  stood  up  with  tj 
jerk  and  rubbed  his  eyes. 

“Had  a  bad  dream,  son?  ”  asked  the  light-  •. 
house-keeper,  emerging  through  the  door  on 
to  the  platform.  .  It’s  time  to  turn  the^ 
guard  out!” 
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To  build  a  house,  with  Love  for  architect, 
Ranks  first  and  foremost  in  the  joys  of  life. 
And  in  a  tiny  cabin  shap>ed  for  two. 

The  space  for  happiness  is  just  as  great 
As  in  a  palace.  What  a  world  W'ere  this 
If  each  soul  bom  received  a  plot  of  ground — 
A  little  plot,  whereon  a  home  might  rise. 

And  beauteous  green  things  grow! 

We  give  the  dead. 

The  idle,  vagrant  dead,  the  potter’s  field. 
Yet  to  the  living  not  one  inch  of  soil. 

Nay,  we  take  from  them  soil,  and  sun,  and  air, 
To  fashion  slums  and  hell-holes  for  the  race. 
And  to  our  p)oor  we  say:  “Go  starve  and  die 
As  beggars  die;  so  gain  your  heritage.” 


That  was  a  most  uncanny  dream:  I  thought  the  wraiths  of  those 
Long  buried  in  the  potter’s  field  in  shredded  shrouds  arose; 

They  said:  “  Against  the  will  of  God 
We  have  usurped  the  fertile  sod. 

Now  will  we  make  it  yield.” 

Oh!  but  it  was  a  gruesome  sight,  to  see  those  phantoms  toil: 

Each  to  his  own  small  garden  bent;  each  spaded  up  the  soil 
(I  never  Imew  Ghosts  labored  so); 

Each  scattered  seed,  and  watched,  till,  lo! 

The  graves  were  opulent. 

Then  all  among  the  fragrant  greens,  the  silent,  sp)ectral  train 
Walked,  as  if  breathing  in  the  breath  of  plant,  and  flower,  and  grain. 

(I  never  knew  Ghosts  loved  such  things; 

Perchance  it  brought  back  early  springs 
Before  they  thought  of  death.) 

The  mothers’  milk  for  living  babes;  the  earth  for  living  hosts; 

Theclean  flame  for  the  un-soifled  dead.”  (Oh,  strange  the  words  of  Ghosts!) 
“If  we  had  owned  this  little  spot 
In  life,  we  need  not  lie  and  rot 
Here  in  a  pauper’s  bed.” 


HUMAN 
WEAR  and  TEAR 
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SHORT  time  ago  some-  iMsSr' 

A  thing  went  wTong  in  a  \\j\^ 
large  manufacturing 
iJ  plant.  Perhaps  the  oper- 
ator  was  careless,  or  the  machine 
was  defective,  or  the  owners  had 
failed  to  provide  adequate  safety  ^ 
devices.  At  any  rate,  the  oper- 
ator’s  arm  had  to  be  amputated. 

In  due  time,  the  injured  man, 
guided  by  well-meaning  friends, 
visited  a  lawyer,  who  promptly  brought  suit 
against  the  employer.  The  usual  tactics 
followed.  Demurrers  were  interposed  and 
overruled  (or  sustained).  Permission  to 
amend  the  complaint  was  given  (or  refused). 
The  right  to  do  this  or  that  was  granted  (or 
denied).  It  didn’t  matter  which  side  was 
successful,  the  other  appealed  to  a  higher 
court. 

Meantime,  the  injured  man  was  battling 
to  supply  the  barest  necessities  of  life  to  his 
family. 

At  last  a  compromise  for  $2,000  w’as 
effected.  At  an  appointed  hour  the  injured 
man  called  at  the  lawyer’s  office,  and,  after 
being  effusively  greet^  and  signing  certain 
documents  which  he  didn’t  understand,  he 
sat  down  to  watch  the  lawyer  divide  some 
"crisp  bills  into  two  piles — one  of  $1,500  and 
the  other  of  $500. 

Then  the  lawyer  addressed  a  few  well- 
chosen  words  to  his  client,  congratulated 
him  upon  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
one  so  well  qualified  to  deal  with  com¬ 
plicated  legal  matters,  handed  him  the 
$500  pile,  and  turned  to  other  important 
matters  upon  his  desk. 

The  plaintiff  in  the  action  so  happily 
•  concluded  tucked  his  hat  under  the  stump 
of  his  arm,  put  the  bills  in  his  pocket,  and 
went  slowly  to  the  door.  At  the  threshold 
he  jiaused,  turned  around,  and,  waiting 


until  the  learned  counselor  locked 
up  with  a  frown,  said  hesitating- 

A  U  '  “Excuse  me,  Mr.  Blackstone, 
y  /  but  whose  arm  was  cut  off?” 

/ If  is  because  of  such  experiences 
/  /  of  delay  and  of  fees  which  make 

7  ^  the  award  ironical  that  state  1^ 
latures  are  enacting  laws  to  remow 
__^_J  the  lawyer  as  one  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  adjuncts  to  the  payments 
of  claims  by  employers  to  injured  workmen. 
Other  countries  realized  the  importance  d 
such  laws  a  long  time  ago,  but  it  is  just 
beginning  to  dawn  upon  us  in  the  United 
States. 

What  steps  are  we  taking  to  enable  tk 
injured  workman  to  do  without  litigation? 

In  the  first  place,  to  keep  pace  with  the 
change  in  industrial  conditions,  we  are 
completely  changing  the  relationship  ot 
the  employer  and  the  employee. 

When  an  employer  had  a  limited  number 
of  men  working  for  him,  the  question  of 
compensation  for  injuries  was  compara¬ 
tively  easy.  That  he  whose  carelessness 
caus^  the  injury  should  be  held  responsible 
for  the  damages  resulting  therefrom,  is  a 
doctrine  which  in  simple  communities  is 
easy  of  enforcement,  and  works  no  hard¬ 
ship.  Given  that  idea,  it  is  easy  to  follow 
the  reasoning  that  an  employer  should  not 
be  held  responsible  for  the  injuries  caused 
by  the  negligence  of  a  fellow  employa. 
And  before  complex  machinery  made  hs 
appearance,  it  was  not  unjust  to  assuw 
that  a  man  seeking  employment  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  know  what  risks  were  peculiar  to 
his  employment. 

Therefore,  in  simple  communities  tk 
doctrines  of  contributory  negligence,  fdk* 
servant,  and  assumption  of  risk  were  logical 
and  proper. 
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But  industrial  conditions  have  changed. 
The  substitution  of  corporations  for  the 
individual  employer,  the  development  of 
the  use  of  power  in  plants,  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  employees  working  in  one 
shop,  and  the  general  labor  conditions  have 
all  created  changes  which  it  seems  the  law 
was  the  tardiest  to  recognize. 

Then  came  the  second  step.  The  wear 
and  tear  on  machinery  have  long  been  con¬ 
sidered  proper  elements  to  enter  into  the 
cost  of  production;  as  such,  they  were 
tacked  on  to  the  selling  price  and  the 
consumer  p>aid  them  without  a  murmur. 
Then  some  one  asked:  “Is  it  not  equally 
just  and  proper  to  consider  the  wear  and 
tear  on  human  machinery  in  the  same 
way?”  So  workmen’s  compensation  laws 
have  been  placed  on  the  statute-books, 
with  the  idea,  not  of  fixing  the  blame  for  an 
accident,  but  of  relieving  any  possible  dis¬ 
tress  of  the  injured  workman  and  his 
family.  And  the  laws  are  so  framed  that 
an  bjured  workman  presenting  an  honest 
claim  does  not  have  to  employ  a  lawyer  to 
enforce  it. 

There  are  four  distinct  methods  at 
present  being  tried,  or  about  to  be  tried, 
in  this  country.  While  some  that  I  have 
grouped  together  differ  in  certain  particulars, 
they  are  similar  enough  to  fall  within  these 
broad  classifications: 

The  Washington  idea. 

The  Ohio  idea. 

The  New  Jersey  idea. 

The  Massachusetts  idea. 

In  the  State  of  Washington,  while  the 
act,  which  became  effective  October  i, 
1911,  ostensibly  applies  to  “extra-hazard¬ 
ous”  occupations  only,  in  reality  it  em¬ 
braces  all  of  the  principal  industries. 
Factories,  mills,  workshops  using  machin¬ 
ery,  printing-shops,  telephone  plants,  and 
lamdries  are  included,  as  well  as  pww’der- 
roills  and  blast-furnaces. 

Every  such  employer  is  compelled  to  pay 
into  the  state  treasury  each  year  a  certain 
percentage  of  his  yearly  pay-roll,  the  per¬ 
centage  being  based  on  the  nature  and 
^rd  of  the  particular  industry  as  fixed 
by  the  Industrial  Insurance  Department, 
a  body  of  three  commissioners  appointed 
^  the  Governor.  -These  commissioners 
have  gr^t  power:  they  can  appoint  auditors 
ai^  assistants  at  an  expense  of  not  more 
“an  |6o,ooo  per  annum,  employ  one  or 


more  physicians  in  each  county  to  make 
examinations  at  five  dollars  each,  and  they 
may  require  all  employers  to  install  and 
maintain  a  uniform  style  of  pay-roll. 

Now  suppose  a  workman  is  injured:  if 
the  disability  be  of  a  permanent,  total 
nature,  he  is  entitled  to  a  monthly  payment 
of  from  $20  to  $35,  based  upon  the  number 
and  relationship  of  those  who  are  dependent 
upon  him: 

If  the  disablement  is  total,  but  tempo¬ 
rary,  an  amount  not  in  excess  of  sixty  per 
cent,  of  his  monthly  wages  is  payable 
during  its  continuance;  and  when  his  earn¬ 
ing  power  is  partly  restored,  the  amount 
payable  is  the  proportion  of  the  former 
payment  which  the  new  earning  power 
bears  to  the  old.  - 

In  case  of  his  death,  a  widow'  receives 
$20  monthly  during  her  lifetime  and 
widowhood  (in  order  that  matrimony  may 
not  be  discouraged,  she  is  allowed  a  lump 
sum  of  $240  if  she  remarries)  and  $5  a 
month  for  each  child  until  he  reaches  the 
age  of  sixteen,  but  in  no  case  more  than 
a  total  of  $35  per  month. 

Similar  benefits  are  provided  in  case  the 
deceased  workman  is  unmarried  but  leaves 
other  dependents. 

There  are  certain  characteristics  of  the 
Washington  law  to  be  noted: 

.\11  employers  of  labor  engaged  in  “extra-hazard¬ 
ous”  occupations  must  join;  others  may. 

The  employer  pays  all  of  the  premiums. 

The  state  administers  the  plan,  and  private  insur¬ 
ance  companies  play  no  part  in  the  scheme.  - 

The  old-time  common-law -liability  is  abolished 
so  far  ^  it  applies  to  the  risks  covered  by  the  act. 


Perhaps  the  reasoning  underlying  this 
act  may  be  gathered  from  Section  i  of  the 
act: 

Section  1.  The  common-law  system  governing  the 
remedy  of  workmen  against  employers  for  injuries 
receiv^  in  hazardous  work  is  inconsistent  with  mod¬ 
em  industrial  conditions.  In  practise  it  proves  to 
be  economically  unwise  and  unfair.  Its  adminis¬ 
tration  has  produced  the  result  that  little  of  the  cost 
of  the  employer  has  reached  the  workman,  and  that 
little  only  at  large  expense  to  the  public.  The  rem¬ 
edy  of  the  workman  has  beeh'uncertain,  slow,  and 
inadequate.  Injuries  in  such  works,  formerly  occa¬ 
sional,  have  become  frequent  and  inevitable.  The 
welfare  of  the  state  depends  uix>n  its  industries,  and 
even  more  upon  the  welfare  of  its  wage-worker. 
The  State  of  Washington,  therefore,  in  exercising 
herein  its  police  and  sovereign  power,  declares  that 
all  phases  of  the  premises  are  withdrawn  from  pri¬ 
vate  controversy,  and  sure  and  certain  relief  for 
workmen,  injured  in  extra-hazardous  work,  and  their 
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families  and  dependents,  is  hereby  provided,  regard¬ 
less  of  questions  of  fault  and  to  the  exclusion  of 
every  o^er  remedy,  proceeding  or  compensation, 
except  as  otherwise  provdded  in  this  act;  and  to 
that  end  all  civil  actions  and  civil  causes  of  action 
for  such  personal  injuries,  and  all  jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  of  the  state  over  such  causes,  are  hereby  abol¬ 
ished,  except  as  in  this  act  provided. 

The  only  other  state  workman’s  compen¬ 
sation  plan  is  Ohio’s.  The  State  Liability 
Board  of  Awards  has  been  created,  com¬ 
posed  of  three  members  appointed  by  the 
governor. 

But  notice  one  difference  between  this 
and  the  Washington  plan:  In  Washington 
it  is  compulsory  upon  the  employer  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  act’;  in  Ohio  it  isn’t. 

Any  employer  who  doesn’t  come  into 
the  state’s  scheme  may  be  sued  for  dam¬ 
ages  by  an  injured  workman,  and  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  evade  payment  the  employer 
can  not  avail  himself  of  any  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  common-law  defenses: 

That  the  employee  was  negligent;  that 
the  injury  was  caused  by  the  negligence  of 
a  fellow  employee;  that  the  employee  had 
assumed  the  risk  of  the  injury. 

The  Board  of  Awards  divides  the  em¬ 
ployers  into  classes  with  respect  to  the 
degree  of  hazard  and  fixes  the  premium 
rates  to  be  p)aid.  And  now  comes  the 
second  point  of  difference.  The  employer 
pays  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  premium,  and 
the  workman  pays  the  remaining  ten  per  cent.; 
and  the  employer  is  authorize  to  deduct 
this  amount  from  the  employee’s  pay. 

THE  OHIO  SCALE  OF  AWARDS 

The  compensation  payable  in  the  event 
of  injury  is  on  a  different  basis  from  that 
used  in  Washington: 

No  benefits  are  payable  during  the  first 
week  after  injury,  except  for  “first  aid” 
serxices  and  funeral  e.xpenses.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  any  other  payments  which  may 
be  awarded,  employees  are  entitled  to  re¬ 
ceive  medical,  nurses’,  and  hospital  services, 
and  medicines,  as  well  as>reasonable  funeral 
exp>enses. 

In  case  of  p>artial  disability,  the  employee 
reedves  sixty-six  and  two-thirds  f)er  cent, 
of  thfc''itppa^ent  of  his  earning  capacity, 
not,  however,  for  more  than  six  years  or 
in  excess  of  $3,400;  for  total  disability,  the 
piayments  continue  until  the  death  of  the 
injured  workman.  In  both  of  these  cases 
the  maximum  weekly  amount  payable  is 


$12  and  the  minimum  $5.  In  case  of  his 
death  within  two  years,  leaxing  persons 
wholly  dependent,  sixty-six  and  two-thirds 
per  cent,  of  the  average  weekly  wages  shall 
be  paid  for  the  remainder  of  the  period 
between  the  date  of  death  and  six  years 
after  the  date  of  the  injury,  not  to  amount 
to  more  than  $3,400  or  less  than  $1,500.  If 
partial  dependents  only  are  left,  the  Board 
of  Awards  fixes  the  term  for  which  the 
payments  are  to  continue. 

All  of  the  foregoing  piayments  will  be 
made  if  there  is  money  enough  in  the 
State  Fund  to  meet  them.  The  state  doa 
not  guarantee  the  payments  and  assumes  m 
liability  for  them;  but  it  collects  the  premium 
and  distributes  the  benefits. 

As  yet,  but  a  small  percentage  of  em¬ 
ployers  has  elected  to  come  under  the 
act. 

The  Ohio  and  W’ashington  compensation 
arrangements  are,  I  think,  the  first  examines 
in  the  United  States  of  a  business  of  thr 
magnitude  and  character  being  conducted 
by  state  governments  instead  of  by  pri\ate 
corjxirations. 

THE  NEW  JERSEY  IDEA 

In  the  third  group,  which  I  have  desig¬ 
nated  as  the  “New  Jersey  idea,”  are 
the  laws  of  a  number  of  states,  among 
them  New  Jersey,  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
Rhode  Island,  and  California,  which  differ 
among  themselves  in  minor  details  or  in 
degree,  but  have  the  same  underlying 
basis. 

The  employer,  haxing  accepted  the  act 
becomes  liable  for  the  specified  compensa¬ 
tion;  if  he  doesn’t  accept  the  act,  he  is  not 
allowed  to  plead  any  of  the  three  defenses 
referred  to  above  in  any  action  brou^t  by 
an  injured  employee. 

Unlike  the  Washington  and  Ohio  plans, 
under  which  the  employee  can  not  refuse 
to  accept  the  benefits  granted  him,  if  the 
employer  accepts  the  terms  of  the  act,  his 
employees  have  the  right  at  once  to  give  tuda 
that  they  prefer  to  retain  their  commof^ 
rights.  In  this  group  of  acts  no  classifica¬ 
tion  of  employments  is  made,  no  premiums 
are  collected  by  the  state,  and  no  benefits 
are  p>aid  by  it,  the  state  contenting  it^ 
with  ^)ecifying  what  the  compensatka 
shall  be. 

In  New  Jersey  no  compensation  is  payable 
during  the  first  two  weeks,  but  during  that 
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time  the  injured  employee  is  entitled  to 
receive  reasonable  medical  and  hospital  ser¬ 
vices  and  medicines,  not  to  exceed  $100  in 
value.  For  total  disability  he  receives  fifty 
per  cent,  of  the  wages  paid  at  the  time  of 
the  injury  (not  less  than  $5  and  not  more 
than  $10)  during  disability,  not,  however, 
beyond  four  hundred  weeks.  In  case  of 
specific  injuries  the  fifty  per  cent,  is  payable 
as  follows: 


Loss  of 

arm  . 

.  200  weeks 

«  it 

leg  . 

.  175  “ 

t< 

hand . 

.  150  “ 

<4  44 

foot . 

.  125  “ 

44  44 

eye  . . 

.  100  “ 

44  44 

thumb . 

.  «()  “ 

44  44 

first  finger  . 

.  .15  “ 

44  44 

second  “  . 

.  ;«)  “ 

44  44 

third  “  . 

.  20  “ 

44  44 

fourth  “  . 

.  15  “ 

44  44 

great  toe  . 

.  .30  “ 

<4  44 

other  toes  . 

.  10  “ 

44  44 

one  phalange . 

.  of  above 

The  loss  of  both  hands,  both  arms,  both 
feet,  both  eyes,  or  any  two  of  these  parts, 
constitutes  total  disability. 

This  schedule  gives  evidence  of  careful 
thought  in  weighing  the  relative  disabilities 
caus^  by  different  injuries,  and  the  same 
idea  has  governed  the  payments  in  case 
of  death.  The  New  Jersey  act  provides 
that  if  the  widow  is  the  only  dep)endent, 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  deceased’s 
wages  shall  be  paid  to  her;  forty  per  cent, 
if  she  and  one  child  remain,  and  five 
per  cent,  additional  for  each  other  child 
until  the  maximum,  sixty  f>er  cent.,  is 
reached.  No  compensation  of  more 
than  $10  a  week  is  jiayable,  or 
less  than  $5,  unless  the  injured 
workman  was  earning  less 
than  $5,  in  which  case  his 
actual  wages  are  payable. 

In  some  states,  such  as  Wis¬ 
consin  and  California,  a  State 
Board  is  created,  to  pass  upon 
questions  arising  under  this  act; 
in  others,  such  as  New  Jersey  and 
Illinois,  the  questions  are  referred  for 
settlement  to  one  of  the  lower  courts. 

The  Massachusetts  act  provides  similar 
benefits  to  those  in  New’  Jersey;  it  leaves  the 
employer  to  decide  whether  he  will  accept 
the  terms  of  the  act  or  defend  actions  at 
common  law’  with  the  three  important 
defenses  removed;  after  the  employer  has 


made  his  choice,  the  employee  may  decide 
w’hether  he  will  come  under  the  act  or 
stand  on  his  common-law  rights. 

But  the  great  step  in  advance  is  that  the 
employer  who  elects  to  pay  compensation  must 
furnish  his  employees  with  a  guarantee  that 
when  called  upon  he  will  be  in  a  financial 
condition  to  pay  the  compensation. 

This  guarantee  may  be  effected  in  one 
of  two  ways:  he  may  take  out  a  policy  with 
any  company  authorized  to  transact  liabil¬ 
ity  business  in  the  commonwealth,  or  he 
may  become  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts 
Employees  Insurance  Association,  an  or¬ 
ganization  fostered  by  the  Commonwealth 
so  that  Massachusetts  employers  may  get 
their  protection  at  absolute  cost.  Premium 
rates  have  been  adopted,  and  more  than 
200  employers  with  a1x>ut  40,000  employees 
have  become  members. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Legislature 
created  the  Association,  it  also  provided 
for  an  Industrial  Accident  Board,  to  which 
must  be  referred  all  disputed  questions 
on  the  subject  of  workmen’s  compensation. 

The  Washington  plan  is  the  only  one 
which  requires  all  employers  to  become  con¬ 
tributors  to  the  scheme.  Neither  Wash¬ 
ington  nor  Ohio,  however,  guarantees  the 
payment  of  the  benefits  w’hen  they  mature, 
although  both  insist  that  the  premiums 
shall  be  paid  into  the  State  Treasury. 

The  group  of  which  New  Jersey  is  typical 
contents  itself  with  specifying  the  benefits 
to  be  paid  and  making  it  desirable  for 
the  employer  to  agree  to  pay  them. 
Massachusetts  not  only  does  those 
things,  but  also  insists  that 
some  e\’idence  of  financial 
responsibility  shall  be  pro¬ 
duced,  and  has  placed  the 
prestige  of  the  Commonwealth 
behind  a  mutual  organization. 
None  of  these  plans  has 
been  in  operation  long  enough 
to  afford  a  thorough  test.  Some 
of  them,  it  must  be  admitted, 
contain  crude  absurdities,  which  later 
will  require  drastic  correction. 

But  there  is  one  point  on  which  all 
states  seem  to  agree  —  the  new  idea  in 
w’orkmen’s  compensation:  •  that  •  no  part 
of  the  money  intended  for  the  relief 
of  an  injured  workman  shall  be  spent  in 
litigation. 
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NE  comp>elling  passion  had  filled  Once  when  Isidore  had  told  his  mother 

Othe  heart  of  Isidore  since  he  was  for  the  thousandth  time  of  his  great  desire, 

four  years  old — and  he  was  just  she  had  hid  her  face  in  her  hands  and 

—  ■  turned  eight.  He  had  voiced  it  sobbed.  This  awakened  a  whole  new  set  of 
daily  for  four  years  thus:  sensations  in  the  small  boy,  and  he  threw 

“Fader,  I  do  want  a  fiddle.”  his  arms  aroimd  her  and  manfully  told  his 

Sometimes  Isidore’s  father  was  patient  great  lie: 
and  sometimes  he  was  not.  It  made  much  “Mutter,  I  don’t  want  a  fiddle  any 
difference  in  the  tone  of  his  unvarying  an-  more.” 

swer:  Whereat  his  mother  gave  one  sob  bigger 

“For  why,  Izzie,  can’t  you  wait  yet  a  than  all  the  others  and  hugged  him  till  his 

little,  till  the  money  comes?”  breath  came  hard.  After  that  Isidore 

Generally  the  tone  was  cajoling  and  ten-  avoided  the  Great  Subject  when  his  mother 

der;  at  other  times  it  was  sharp,  with  a  was  in  hearing — as  often  as  he  could  remem- 

touch  of  bitterness,  ber. 


AT  THE  READING  TABLE  IN  THE  REAR  WHERE  THE  PUPILS  WAIT,  READ,  LAUGH, 
AND  TALK,  USUALLY  OF  MUSIC  AND  THEIR  LESSONS. 


The  Boy  Who  Wanted  a  Fiddle 


Isidore  was  but  one  of  thousands  of  New 
York  boys  and  girls  in  whom  the  love  for 
music,  inherited  from  Old  World  parentage, 
has  come  to  full  flower  in  the  new  land.  Re¬ 
markable  as  his  heritage  proved  later,  he 
was  but  a  type-example,  and  that  is  why 
his  story  is  set  down  here. 

The  boy,  with  his  mother  and  father  and 
baby  sister,  lived  in  two  small  rooms  of  a 
tenement  on  Allen  Street,  which,  as  you 
may  know,  is  east  of  the  Bowery.  Isidore’s 
father  w'as  a  worker  on  vests.  So,  for  many 
hours  each  day,  was  his  mother.  Between 
them  they  made  just  enough  to  pay  the 
ten  dollars  a  month  rent  for  the  two  rooms 
and  to  clothe  and  feed,  meagerly  enough, 
the  four  of  them. 

A  fiddle  meant  an  investment  of  not  less 
than  five  dollars,  and  in  three  years  of  strug¬ 


gle  that  munificent  sum  had  failed  to  accu¬ 
mulate.  It  was  still  a  shining  goal  afar  off, 
and,  for  all  that  his  parents  could  see,  Isi¬ 
dore’s  small  fingers  must  go  on  indefinitely 
seeking  relief  in  fingering  imaginary  melo¬ 
dies  on  the  handles  of  the  copper  pots. 

But  one  gray  fall  day  Isidore’s  mother 
climbed  the  three  dark,  narrow  flights  to 
the  two  small  rooms  purposefully  and  with¬ 
out  a  pause.  Once  inside,  she  hurriedly 
dropped  her  armful  of  small  purchases  into 
the  stationary  wash-tub,  changed  to  her 
other  shawl  (the  one  Isaac  gave  her  when 
they  w’ere  married),  and  as  hurriedly  de¬ 
parted. 

She  made  straight  for  a  broad,  neat,  red¬ 
brick-faced  building  on  East  Third  Street; 
the  number  was  fifty-five.  Its  breadth 
(equal  to  three  ordinary  houses)  and  its 


EACH  ROOM,  WITH  ITS  LITTLE  SQUARE  WINDOW,  HELD  ITS  PUPIL 
ABSORBED  IN  TURNING  WRITTEN  NOTES  INTO  SOUND. 


neatness  made  it  conspicuous  in  the  neigh-  ingless,  but  she  w'as  quite  sure  it  was  music, 
borhood.  They  also  made  Mrs.  Shalinsky  for  she  could  hear  thousands  of  notes,  and 
hesitate,  to  battle  against  a  wave  of  di^  above  all  the  thin,  high  voices  of  fiddle- 
couragement.  strings.  She  thought  again  of  Isidore  and 

She  studied  the  modest  sign  beside  tum^  to  the  attendant  in  the  hail  with  a 
the  wide  doors.  It  said  “Music  School  timid  question: 

SETTiiiMENT.”  With  some  diflSculty  she  “  Please,  sir,  can  I  see  the  boss?  ” 

recognized  the  words  music  and  school  She  was  directed  dowm  a  short,  broad 

and,  her  thoughts  going  home  to  Isidore,  flight  to  a  large  sub-basement  room  where 
took  hold  of  her  courage.  Finding  no  row  two  busy  women  sat  at  desks  behind  a  rail- 
of  push  buttons,  she  at  last  pulled  open  the  ing,  and  a  group  of  children  devoured  maga- 
door  and  steppied  inside.  zines  around  a  reading-table  at  the  other  end. 

Isidore’s  mother  was  greeted  by  a  many-  One  of  the  women  looked  up,  caught  her 
voiced  but  weirdly-muffled  tumult.  It  eye,  nodded,  and  smiled.  Instantly  she 
seemed  to  be  everywhere,  yet  nowhere  in  felt  comforted,  reassured, 
particular.  It  w’as  all  mixed  up  and  mean-  “  Please,  miss,”  she  said  very  earnestly, 


MR.  HANNES,  THE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  MUSIC  SCHOOL  SETTLEMENT, 
WATCHING  A  PUPIL-TEACHER  GIVE  A  LESSON. 


“my  Isidore  is  eating  his  heart  out  to  play 
the  fiddle.  Since  three  years  he  has  wanted 
it  more  than  anything  else,  and  we  couldn’t 
do  nothing  for  him.  And  to-day  I  heard  tell 
about  this  place,  that  it  makes  it  easy 
for  children  like  my  Isidore.  So  I  came.” 

“  Has  Isidore  had  any  lessons?  ”  asked  the 
lady  at  the  desk  very  gently. 

“No  ma’am,  he  hasn’t  yet  a  fiddle.  We 
couldn’t — ”  The  words  seemed  to  stick 
back  of  her  tongue,  and  she  glanced  invol¬ 
untarily  at  the  big  glass  case  of  shiny  red 
vidins  in  the  comer. 

It  was  an  every-day  situation  at  the  Music 
School  Settlement,  but  the  lady  at  the  desk 
found  it  hard  to  tell  Isidore’s  tearful-eyed 


mother  bluntly  that  the  school  did  not  and 
could  no^give  away  violins  and  that  after 
one  was  obtained  came  lessons,  week  after 
week,  that  cost  money — not  much,  it  is 
true — but  too  much  for  many  to  pay.  She 
did  tell  her  that  always  there  were  chil¬ 
dren  waiting,  waiting  for  their  turn  to 
enter  the  school  as  pupils;  that  every  half 
hour  of  lesson  time  from  the  letting-out  of 
the  other  schools  till  late  at  night  was 
bespoken  and  the  waiting  list  was  daily 
growing  longer.  Only  by  rare  good  for¬ 
tune,  it  seemed,  did  newcomers  sometimes 
find  a  place. 

But  Isidore’s  mother  was  to  bring  him  to 
the  school,  where  he  would  get  a  card.  And 
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she  was  not  to  give  up  hope  that  a  way 
might  be  found  to  teach  him  to  play  tunes 
on  a  fiddle. 

An  hour  later  she  was  back  at  the  Music 
School,  and  Isidore,  shining  of  face,  was 
with  her.  Now  the  halls  and  waiting-rooms 


“Do  you  want  very  much  to  learn  to 
play  the  fiddle?  ”  asked  the  lady. 

“Yes,  ma’am,”  said  Isidore  promptly, 
and  the  answer  seemed  to  him  so  all- 
embracing  that  he  could  think  of  nothing 
more  to  say.  It  was  a  very  queer  ques- 


€ 
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were  filled  with  hurrying  children.  A  row 
of  them  stood  along  the  rail  in  front  of  the 
lady  at  the  desk,  and  she  knew,  apparently, 
what  they  wanted  before  they  asked;  she 
called  them  all  by  name  and  made  little 
marks  for  each  one  on  sheets  of  ruled  pap>er. 
When  she  saw  Mrs.  Shalinsky  she  at  once 
picked  out  Isidore  in  the  group  of  children. 

•  “Come  here,  Isidore,”  she  said.  “I  want 
to  ask  you  something.” 

The  boy’s  eyes  opened  wider  than  ever 
as  they  turned  from  their  passionate  adora¬ 
tion  of  the  glass  case  full  of  fiddles,  to  the 
strange  lady  who  knew  him  without  any 
one’s  saying  a  word. 


tion  to  ask  of  a  boy  like  him,  anyway. 

“You  know,  Isidore,  that  learning  means 
lots  of  hard  work  and  lessons  here  at  the 
school  every  week,”  said  the  lady. 

The  boy  was  not  in  the  least  appalled, 
arid  his  eyes  fairly  shone.  He  found  tongue 
to  say  that  he  considered  learning  easy. 
Once  Ikey  Abramovitch  had  let  him  hold 
his  fiddle  and  he  made  a  tune  on  it  the  first 
thing.  All  in  the  world  he  wanted  was  an 
opportunity  to  prove  himself,  or,  as  he  him¬ 
self  put  it: 

'  “Please,  lady,  give  me  just  one  chanst.” 

The  lady  was  eNidently  inclined  to  favor 
the  idea,  and  she  made  it  known  that  in 
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certain  rare  cases  where  children  showed  spe¬ 
cial  aptitude  the  school  awarded  a  scholar¬ 
ship.  This  meant  that  his  lessons  would  be 
free  for  a  whole  year,  but,  she  was  forced  to 
add,  it  did  not  include  the  gift  of  a  fiddle. 


“Yes,”  said  the  woman,  scowling  and 
backing  away. 

“I’m  from  the  Music  School.” 

A  light  broke  into  the  woman’s  imder- 
standing  and  came  out  on  her  face  in  smiles 


Isidore  was  given  a  card.  That  is,  he  was  that  made  her  almost  pretty.  With  oft- 


OTHER  NUMBERS  FOL¬ 
LOWED,  BEAUTIFUL 
THINGS  THAT  GREW 
MORE  AND  MORE  LOVE¬ 
LY  AS  THE  CONDUCTOR, 
WATCHING,  EXPLAINING, 
SOMETIMES  PLAYING 
A  LITTLE  ON  AN  INSTRU¬ 
MENT  BORROWED  FROM 
THE  NEAREST  PLAYER, 
IRONED  OUT  THE  ROUGH¬ 
NESSES  AND  BROUGHT 
ORDER  AND  FINER  BEAU¬ 
TY  TO  EACH  PHRASE  AND 
MOVEMENT. 


card-indexed,  with  a  record  of  his  require¬ 
ments  and  capabilities,  and  he  was  told  that 
he  must  wait  patiently  until  it  was  found 
what  could  be  done. 

A  day  or  two  later  Isidore’s  mother  had 
a  caller. 

The  sight  of  her  turned  Mrs.  Shalinsky 
into  a  silent,  suspicious,  and  rather  fright¬ 
ened  woman.  The  caller  was  yoimg,  pretty, 
and  very  neat  in  her  up-town  clothes.  They 
were  simple  enough,  but  their  smartness  did 
not  belong  in  this  place. 

“Is  this  Mrs.  Shalinsky?”  asked  the 
young  lady,  and  her  voice  was  very  sweet. 


repeated  apologies  she  led  the  way  into  the 
little  flat  and  seated  her  visitor  in  the  lighter 
of  the  two  small  rooms.  It  was  littered 
with  half-made  vests,  but  showed  signs  of 
recent  cleaning.  The  yoimg  lady,  it  ap¬ 
peared,  was  one  of  the  regular  visitors  from 
the  school,  and  it  was  her  work  to  become 
acquainted  with  parents  of  prospective  pu¬ 
pils.  In  this  way,  she  explained,  teachers 
and  parents  could  work  together  for  the 
children’s  progress. 

She  asked  about  Isidore,  and  his  mother 
unloosed  the  flood  of  her  maternal  adora¬ 
tion.  Ah!  such  a  boy  for  music!  Since  he 
had  walked  he  had  cried  to  follow  the  street 
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organs  from  block  to  block.  But  fiddles  he  “You  got  the  money.  Give  me  the  fiddle 
worshiped.  He  had  kept  all  the  pictures  of  for  my  Isidore,”  he  blustered, 
fiddles  that  he  could  gather  and  put  them  The  money  was  put  back  into  his  hand, 
in  a  little  book.  Here  (a  frantic  search  He  was  told  to  bring  Isidore  and  the  over- 
through  the  contents  of  the  stationary  coat  and  fifty  cents,  all  together,  as  soon 
wash-tub)  it  was.  And  here  was  his  music,  as  he  could  get  the  second  out  and  the  third 
He  brought  home  every  scrap  he  could  find  in,  and  could  feel  assured  of  being  able  to 
and  carefully  put  it  away.  make  further  payments  of  fifty  cents  a 

“Til  need  it  when  I  get  my  fiddle,”  month.  Still  shivering,  but  grinning  happi- 
he  would  say,  and  he  would  look  at  it  for  ly,  he  went  out  into  the  night, 
hours,  trying  to  understand  what  made  it  Next  evening  Isidore’s  father  was  back 
music.  at  the  school,  with  Isidore,  the  overcoat,  and 

The  young  lady  said  very  little — what  the  fifty  cents.  This  time  the  lady  at  the 
need? — and  she  made  no  promises;  but  her  desk  put  the  new  pupil’s  name  on  a  great 
visit  gave  Isidore’s  mother  the  feeling  that  big  card  that  had  names  all  over  it  in  little 
her  boy  was  not  lost  sight  of  and  would  be  ruled  oblongs.  There  were  already  several 
remembered.  As  soon  as  she  was  away  from  Isidores  on  it.  The  new  boy’s  name  filled 
the  house,  the  visitor  took  from  her  hand-  the  only  blank  space  on  the  Monday  card, 
bag  a  small  packet  of  cards.  Isidore’s  was  It  was  under  the  letter  “  S  ”  and  opposite 
on  the  top.  She  made  some  notes  on  it  in  the  figures  4:30.  That  meant  that  his  lesson 
pencil,  then,  reading  the  address  on  the  was  at  4:30  on  Monday  in  Room  S. 
next,  walked  smartly  away.  Then  he  was  given  a  shiny  red  fiddle,  all 

In  due  course  Isidore’s  card  came  back  strung,  and  reposing  in  a  beautiful  black 
to  the  lady  at  the  desk,  and  it  was  marked  case.  Isidore  was  quite  speechless,  trem- 
“Scholarship — Deserving.”  bling,  and  a  little  frightened.  His  small 

hand  caressed  it  tenderly,  much  as  he  had 
Isidore’s  father  was  sent  for.  He  came  caressed  the  new  baby  when  it  first  came  to 
one  bitter  autumn  night,  shivering,  without  the  Shalinskys’.  Then  the  case  was  snapped 
an  overcoat.  There  was  a  scholarship  for  shut  for  him  and  the  handle  put  into  his 
the  boy,  he  was  told,  which  meant  that  he  hand.  Deaf,  unseeing,  and  still  speechless, 
could  be  a  member  of  the  school,  with  all  a  he  was  transported  home  (or  so  it  seemed); 
member’s  privileges,  and  have  two  lessons  breathless  he  arrived,  the  black  case  held 
a  week.  This  was  unusual,  but  the  exam-  out  before  him;  tenderly  he  laid  it  on  his 
iners  believed  that  the  boy  had  talent.  He  cot  with  one  end  on  the  pillow,  a  resting- 
must,  however,  have  a  violin.  They  could  place  it  was  to  share  with  him  for  many 
be  bought  here,  by  pupils,  at  cost  price,  a  night,  and  ran  half-choking  to  the' arms 
cheaper  than  anywhere  else.  But  if  Isidore  of  his  mother. 

could  not  have  one  now  he  could  begin - 

“Yes,”  said  Isidore’s  father,  promptly,  '  Monday  at  4:30! 

“I  got  it.”  And  he  drew  from  his  pocket  It  seemed  weeks  off.  The  days  dragged 
a  small,  dirty  purse  and  from  the  purse  a  heavily — days  of  timid,  tentative  trial  of 
tightly  rolled  five-dollar  bill.  bow  on  strings.  After  all,  he  could  not  play 

The  registrar  of  the  Music  School  Settle-  a  real  tune — at  least,  not  much  of  a  tune, 
ment  thought  very  hard  and  very  quickly.  There  was  a  trick  to  it  somewhere;  he  was 
Then  she  knew.  She  pretended  to  accept  sure  of  it.  But  he  could  not  figure  out  the 
the  money.  trick.  The  teacher  would  show  him  and 

“You  had  a  cold  walk,  Mr.  Shalinsky.  then  it  would  be  easy. 

It’s  bad  weather  to  be  out  without  an  over¬ 
coat.”  On  Monday  afternoon,  Isidore,  with  his 

“I  don’t  mind,”  he  answered;  then  added,  violin,  reported  to  the  lady  at  the  desk  at 
craftily,  “Besides,  I  got  one.”  exactly  3^.5.  He  rather  expected  that  she 

“It’s  too  bad  you  are  not  going  to  be  was  going  to  be  cross  with  him,  but  instead 
able  to  get  the  good  of  it  this  winter — ”  she  laughed  and  sent  him  to  wait  at  the 
very  casually.  reading-table  in  the  rear. 

“Oh,  that’s  ail  right,”  said  the  little  There  he  found  more  magazines  than 
tailor  hastily,  and  recollected  himself  just  had  ever  been  available  to  him  before,  and 
too  late.  he  began  his  habitual  search  for  pictures 
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of  fiddles,  keeping  an  eye,  however,  on  the 
big  clock. 

But  mere  pictures  of  fiddles  lose  their 
interest  when  you  have  a  real  one  of  supe¬ 
rior  color,  shine,  and  beauty — your  very 
own.  Isidore’s  attention  wandered  from 
the  open  case  in  his  lap  to  his  neighbors  at 
the  table.  As  to  looks  they  were  much  like 
the  children  at  public  school,  he  thought, 
though  their  hands  were  cleaner.  But  their 
behavior  was  strange.  They  were  anima¬ 
ted,  but  did  not  quarrel  or  dispute,  and  their 
voices  were  subdued  and  pleasant.  He  con¬ 
nected  this  somehow  with  the  music  voices 
that  seemed  always  to  fill  the  building. 

The  children  at  the  table  spent  about  half 
their  time  in  reading  and  the  other  half 
laughing  and  talking  in  a  most  fascinating 
and  inexplicable  jargon.  It  must  be  about 
music,  but  it  did  not  connect  with  any  mu¬ 
sic  talk  he  had  ever  heard.  Instead  came 
all  manner  of  vagrant  associations.  One 
of  the  larger  girls  said  that  last  week  her 
teacher  had  given  her  the  Mozart  Concerto, 
and  Isidore  jumped.  Once  his  father  had 
threatened  to  give  him  the  devil,  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  contingency,  and  he  was  terrified  at  the 
mysterious  prospect.  But  this  was  longer 
and  sounded  far  worse. 

Four-thirty  was  heralded  by  a  great 
ringing  of  bells  in  the  corridors,  as  indeed 
had  b^n  four  o’clock.  Isidore  was  waiting, 
violin  in  hand,  and  another  pupil  was  sent 
with  him  to  find  Room  S.  They  mounted 
the  stairs,  passing  a  floor  where  piano  notes 
came  from  behind  all  the  closed  doors. 
Then  they  climbed  to  the  third  floor — 
the  floor  of  the  fiddles.  Down  a  long,  nar¬ 
row  hallway,  lined  with  white  doors,  each 
with  its  little  square  window,  he  was  piloted. 
He  glanced  into  as  many  as  he  could  and 
saw  that  they  were  all  occupied  by  people 
with  fiddles,  two  to  a  room.  And  all  were 
earnestly  absorbed  in  turning  written  notes 
into  sound. 

Isidore’s  teacher  was  a  young  man  of 
seventeen,  who  immediately  greeted  him 
cheerfully  with,  “Hello,  Isidore!  Ready 
for  work?  ”  So  the  cloud  of  strangeness  was 
lifted  at  the  start.  The  young  pupil-teacher 
was  very  smiling  and  patient  and  matter- 
of-fact,  and  he  showed  the  youngster  about 
holding  the  bow  and  his  fiddle  and  placing 
his  fingers,  and  taught  him  the  names  of  the 
strings  and  where  they  were  on  the  staff. 
Then  he  sounded  a  note  and  had  Isidore 
sound  it  after  him,  first  low  and  caressing. 


then  loud  and  affirmative,  and  the  boy  tin¬ 
gled  all  over  wdth  its  revelation.  Now  he 
began  to  understand. 

The  teacher  did  not  seem  to  mind  ex¬ 
plaining  over  and  over  again  in  different 
ways  or  replacing  the  boy’s  unaccustomed 
fingers  where  they  belonged  as  often  as 
need  be;  and  when  the  half-hour  was  pre¬ 
maturely  up,  Isidore  was  quite  sure  that 
his  was  the  best  of  all  teachers  and  that  he 
had  learned  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  secret. 

The  next  Monday  the  boy  was  letter-per¬ 
fect  in  the  first  lesson — A-plus,  the  teacher 
called  it — and  won  a  special  word  of  praise. 
Even  the  young  pupil-teacher  was  im¬ 
pressed  at  the  clearness  with  which  he  had 
remembered  and  thought  things  out. 

His  mother  was  raffiantly  proud  of  him, 
and  by  the  time  he  was  playing  the  single 
octave  scale  she  had  confided  to  the  neigh¬ 
bors  that  it  was  such  a  comfort  to  have  a 
little  music  in  the  house  evenings;  it  did 
rest  one  so.  And  the  neighbors  did  not  audi¬ 
bly  dissent. 

It  would  be  a  pleasure  to  follow  our  young 
hero’s  musical  progress  from  week  to  week, 
for  it  was  indeed  remarkable.  We  would 
enjoy  also  watching  closely  his  expansion 
into  the  multiple  activities  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  which  he  was  one  of  some  eight  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  direct  beneficiaries.  But  we 
must  be  content  to  view  him  only  in  his 
most  epochal  advances,  his  most  spectacular 
flights,  and  judge  from  these  the  character  of 
his  awakening. 

There  was  the  day  when  the  boy’s  teacher 
gave  him  his  first  duet — it  was  not  many 
weeks  after  the  first  lesson — and  had  him 
play  his  part  over  alone  two  or  three  times. 
It  was  hardly  more  than  a  simple  exercise 
in  broken  scales,  and  Isidore,  though  intent 
on  its  correct  rendition,  felt  no  music  there. 
Then,  unnoticed,  the  teacher  picked  up  his 
instrument  and  came  in  softly  with  a  major 
third  below.  The  second  part  filled  out, 
took  a  course  of  its  own,  and  was  enriched 
with  fifths. 

The  boy  thrilled.  Suddenly  his  simple 
theme  had  gained  a  meaning.  It  was  lively; 
it  was  impish;  it  was  playing  pranks  on  t^ 
soberer,  matronly  second.  The  idea  of  the 
thing  took  hold  of  his  imagination  as  noth¬ 
ing  had  before  in  all  his  eight  years  and,  ut¬ 
terly  oblivious  of  time  and  place,  he  played 
what  he  felt  with  an  abandon  that  made  his 
teacher  marvel. 
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The  new  pupil  had  just  reached  chromatic 
scales  in  the  first  position — as  he  himself 
could  have  told  you — when  another  oppor¬ 
tunity  came  to  him.  He  invariably  arrived 
at  the  school  an  hour  before  his  lessons  and, 
in  fact,  haunted  the  place  as  much  as  he 
dared. 


early  age  to  develop  the  perception  of  abso¬ 
lute  pitch.  But  she  said:  “Why,  Isidore, 
don’t  you  know  your  notes  on  the  piano?  ” 
“No, ma’am,”  answered  the  boy,  redden¬ 
ing,  and  added,  “I  never  had  a  piano  be¬ 
fore.” 

“You  are  right,  Isidore,  that  is  A;  and  if 


Dr9wm§  kif  Jiwdtat  Sutit. 

EVEN  THE  YOUNGEST  OF  THE  STUDENTS  TAKE  THEIR  MUSIC 
SERIOUSLY  AND  WITH  ENTHUSIASM. 


One  afternoon  the  boy  climbed  to  the  top 
of  the  building  and,  finding  a  classroom  un¬ 
occupied,  took  possession.  There  was  a 
blackboard  on  one  wall  all  ruled  with  music 
lines,  and  in  the  comer  a  piano.  He  had 
never  played  on  a  piano  in  his  life  and  here 
was  a  longed-for  opportunity.  He  was  deep 
m  exploration  of  the  keyboard  and  its  possi¬ 
bilities  when  by  chance  he  struck  A  in  the 
middle  octave.  He  was  suddenly  over¬ 
whelmed  with  the  conviction  that  this  was 
the  note  of  his  fiddle’s  A-string. 

Miss  Diller  came  into  the  room  at  this 
moment.  Miss  Diller  was  the  instructor 
m  musical  theory  and  she  had  arrived  to 
take  a  class.  Musical  theory  had  not  yet 
come  within  Isidore’s  ken,  but  Miss  Diller 
had.  She  was  a  friend  of  his. 

“Please,  Miss  Diller,”  he  asked,  striking 
the  A  again,  “isn’t  this  the  note  of  my  A- 
string?” 

The  instructor  in  musical  theory  looked  at 
the  boy  in  some  amazement.  Eight  is  an 


you  can,  you  may  stay  and  listen  to  the 
theory  class.” 

It  was  a  beginners’  class,  and  most  of  the 
pupils  were  about  the  boy’s  age.  He  lis¬ 
tened  tensely  while  they  went  through  the 
most  extraordinary  and  incomprehensible 
lessons  he  had  ever  heard.  First  they  all 
sang  numbers — one,  three,  five,  three,  one, 
seven,  one — and  similar  combinations.  Then 
the  teacher  said  that  “one”  was  to  be  C 
and  they  were  to  sing  the  same  air  to  the 
letters.  He  found  himself  joining  in  with¬ 
out  diflSculty — C  E  G  E  C  B  C. 

Miss  Diller,  watching  the  puzzled  but 
eager  boy  in  the  comer,  found  herself  trying 
to  make  the  classwork  understood  by  him. 
So  she  reviewed  the  previous  lessons,  ex¬ 
plaining  the  scale  and  its  reason  for  being, 
and  the  intervals  and  their  significance. 
Isidore’s  mind  was  hard  at  work,  and  now 
he  began  dimly  to  see  that  here  was  being 
laid  bare  to  him  the  mechanism  of  music. 
Here  was  the  equipment  he  would  need  to 
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translate  musical  ideas  into  formulated 
music,  and  this  into  sound. 

For  that  was  what  these  children  were 
doing,  and  then,  reversing  the  process, 
translating  the  sounds,  as  dictated  from  the 
piano  by  Miss  Diller,  back  into  their  sym¬ 
bols.  And  they  did  it  all,  singing,  playing, 
and  writing  on  the  ruled  lines,  with  a  swift¬ 
ness  and  ease  that  fascinated  Isidore,  as  in¬ 
deed  it  has  fascinated  far  older  and  wiser 
heads. 

But  one  day  he  got  into  one  of  Miss  Dil- 
ler’s  advanced  classes  and  foimd  a  world 
still  strange  to  him.  This  was  not  remarka¬ 
ble,  for  these  young  people  of  from  twelve 
to  eighteen  were  in  fluent  practical  use  of 
all  the  machinery  of  music — an  equipment 
that  is  rare  indeed  among  professional  mu¬ 
sicians.  They  united  all  the  ordinary  abili¬ 
ties  of  the  musician  with  a  deliberately 
trained  capacity  for  “playing  by  ear,” 
improvization,  musical  invention — a  ca¬ 
pacity  that  is  ordinarily  discouraged  in 
yoimg  music  students,  or  even  forbidden. 

There  was  one  exercise  that  utterly  con¬ 
founded  the  yoxmg  Shalinsky — an  exercise 
typical  of  the  odd  way  things  were  done. 
It  went  something  like  a  problem  in  mental 
arithmetic.  Miss  Diller  would  say  very 
rapidly: 

“Begin  with  E  flat — a  major  third  up — 
is  the  super-tonic  of — and  the  subdominant 
of  that — change  enharmonically — the  result 
is  the  leading  tone  of — whose  relative  minor 
is - ” 

“G  sharp,”  answered  the  class  in  in¬ 
stant  unison. 

This  kind  of  thing  went  on  until  Isidore 
was  dizzy.  Then  came  melody  writing, 
which  was  nearer  his  understanding,  for 
he  had  already  seen  it  in  the  beginners’ 
class.  But  this  sort  was  more  complicated. 
The  class  wrote  original  musical  themes; 
then  one  was  selected  at  random  and  a  stu¬ 
dent  played  it  on  the  piano  at  sight,  impro¬ 
vising  an  accompaniment  and  changing 
the  key  at  request,  while  a  third  wrote  the 
whole  thing  on  the  blackboard  in  a  sort  of 
musical  shorthand  as  fast  as  it  was  played. 

The  boy  did  not  know  that  this  was  amaz¬ 
ing  work  for  children  in  their  second  year  of 
study  and  was  made  possible  by  the  unique 
method  of  training  developed  by  Miss  Dil¬ 
ler  for  this  work  at  the  Music  School;  but 
he  did  understand  that  it  was  what  compo¬ 
sers  did,  and  he  decided  forthwith  to  be  a 
composer. 


So  Isidore  became  an  ardent  and  regular 
theory  pupil  and  through  it  made  another  , 
friend  among  the  faculty  in  Mrs.  Seymour, 
instructor-general  of  the  small  army  of 
piano  teachers,  whose  interest  in  him— an 
interest  generously  spread  among  the 
school’s  hundreds  of  earnest  youngsters— 
gave  him  a  much-desired  opening  into  the 
realm  of  piano  playing.  The  boy  was  om¬ 
nivorous  and  insatiable. 

Isidore  had  not  cared  to  think  beyond  the  j 
end  of  his  year’s  scholarship,  but  when  the 
time  came,  as  you  can  easily  guess,  he  found 
that  it  went  on  as  before.  His  second  year 
contained  less  of  the  ^>ectacular  than  the 
first,  but  he  was  too  busy  with  his  \iolin 
studies  and  harmony  to  add  many  other  ac¬ 
tivities.  He  did,  however,  join  two  of  the 
school  clubs  and  discover  the  personal  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  music  library. 

When  it  dawned  on  the  boy  that  here  at 
his  hand  was  most  of  the  great  music  ever 
written,  he  began  a  disorganized  browsing 
among  the  composers  whose  names  he 
heard  oftenest.  He  was  allowed  to  take  | 
whole  volumes  home  with  him,  and  the 
reading  he  gave  them  with  his  fiddle  in 
search  for  the  soul-satisfying  at  least  im¬ 
proved  his  technical  fluency.  ‘ 

Technique!  There  was  the  rub.  Always 
his  musical  imderstanding  kq>t  ahead  of  his 
fingers.  So,  needing  and  actually  wanting 
more  technique  for  a  comprehended  pur- 
|X)se,  he  went  after  it  in  that  spirit,  thus  re¬ 
versing  the  too  usual  order  that  begins  with 
technique  as  an  end — and  ends  wi^  it.  In 
this  the  boy,  with  hundreds  of  others  in  the 
school,  was  fulfilling  the  dream  of  an  in¬ 
spired  director,  David  Mannes,  who,  in  Isi¬ 
dore’s  company,  you  may  shortly  meet. 

Then  the  boy  was  taken  into  the  Junior 
Musicians,  a  club  of  lads  formed  to  study 
the  fives  of  the  comix)sers,  with  Miss  Ro¬ 
senthal  of  the  teaching  staff  as  its  guiding 
spirit.  This  directed  his  musical  reading,  f(V 
the  great  creative  men  were  taken  up  one 
by  one,  their  personal  history  recountedi 
their  individuality  analyzed,  and  their 
works  studied  and  played  by  a  double  quar¬ 
tette  of  the  members.  As  each  personality 
grew  vivid  and  real  to  Isidore,  he  plunged 
into  his  work,  trying  to  connect  the  man 
and  his  music. 

The  other  club  that  he  joined  awakened 
him  along  quite  different  fines.  It  was 
called  the  Edwards  Civic  League,  and  each 
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member  was  given  a  most  impressive-look¬ 
ing  metal  shield  to  wear.  It  was  enough  like 
a  policeman’s  shield  to  be  extremely  pleas¬ 
ing  to  any  normal  boy,  and  Isidore  was  a 
normal  boy,  despite  his  musical  passion. 
In  fact,  he  was  almost  two  boys:  the  musical 
one  quiet,  serious,  reflective,  and  intense; 
the  other  full  of  shouts,  mischief,  and  child¬ 
ish  importance.  But  as  he  grew,  the  musi¬ 
cian  was  to  submerge  the  rowdy.  It  was 
already  dominant,  and  the  Civic  League 
would  play  a  most  effective ’part  in  com¬ 
pleting  the  transformation — as  it  is  doing 
in  the  lives  of  scores  of  other  East  Side 
boys. 

j  This  club  has  for  its  purpose  the  abate¬ 
ment  of  dangers  to  the  public  health.  It 
meets  one  evening  each  week  at  the  school; 
it  has  a  full  set  of  officers  regularly  elected 
j  fitMn  its  membership,  and  a  corps  of  dis- 

;  trict  inspectors  that  exhausts  its  entire 

I  mNnbership.  The  duty  of  the  inspectors  is 

i  to  patrol  their  respective  districts  once  a 

[  wedt  or  oftener,  and,  where  ignorance  or  de- 

■  fiance  of  city  ordinances  or  Health  Depart- 

Imoit  regulations  is  found,  to  do  all  within 
their  powers  of  persuasion,  backed  by  the 
shield,  to  have  things  set  right,  and  to  re¬ 
port  the  violations  to  the  League,  which 
may,  in  the  case  of  a  persistent  offender, 

I  carry  the  matter  to  the  authorities. 

The  proceedings  of  the  League  are  con¬ 
ducted  on  strict  parliamentary  lines,  and 
their  guiding  genius  is  Alexander  Dashkin, 
an  unselfish  and  able  young  settlement 
worker  with  ideas  and  the  gift  of  getting 
them  lived  where  they  are  of  greatest  value. 

The  appeal  that  such  work  as  this  would 
make  to  the  impressionable  Isidore  is  evi¬ 
dent.  He  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel  of 

I  process  and  parliamentary  procedure  with 
a  will,  and  was  soon  holding  office,  drawing 
up  committee  reports,  and  giving  opinions 

I*  Ml  the  application  of  obscure  points  in  the 

r^ulations. ,  Between  times  he  was  inter¬ 
viewing  surly  janitors  who  dumped  garbage 
on  the  pavements  and  quoting  the  law  and 
its  penalties  to  them  with  great  accuracy 
and  some  effect. 

Here,  indeed,  was  a  citizen  in  the  making, 
as  well  as  a  musician. 

I  The  commencement  of  Isidore’s  third 
"  term  at  the  Music  School  Settlement 
!  <^ned  to  him  much  that  was  new  and  de¬ 
lighting.  Even  the  summer,  when  there 
I ;  were  no  lessons,  had  its  new  exjieriences. 


The  roof  of  the  school  was  open  each  day  as 
a  playgroimd,  in  charge  of  one  of  the  resi¬ 
dent  staff.  Here  he  met  many  of  his  fel¬ 
low  musicians  and  became  cemented  to 
the  institution  in  a  new  way.  He  also 
spient  a  magic  fortnight  in  the  country  as 
the  guest  of  the  school’s  summer  cottage. 

It  was  the  boy’s  first  sight  of  wild  woods 
and  opien  fields,  and  though  the  New  Yorker 
in  him  longed  for  the  surge  and  smells  of 
his  familiar  streets,  the  musician  discovered 
with  imspieakable  content  the  explanation 
of  much  that  had  been  foreign  to  him  in  his 
music,  and  a  new  source  of  inspiration  for 
his  theme-writing.  He  was  astonished  to 
find  how  many  of  his  musical  emotions  were 
reawakened  by  the  beauties  he  saw,  and, 
having  found  a  new  standard  of  compari¬ 
son,  he  wondered  if  there  was  not,  or  could 
not  be,  music  for  his  East  Side  streets  and 
the  crowded,  jostling  life  that  appealed  so 
strongly  to  his  affection. 

The  boy’s  first  thrill  on  his  return  to 
school  came  from  an  invitation  to  join  the 
Yoimg  Symphony  Orchestra,  a  school  club 
that  met  on  Satxirday  mornings.  Thus  was 
another  of  his  burning  ambitions  fulfilled. 
He  was  to  play  in  an  orchestra.  Naturally, 
he  had  not  been  in  the  school  for  two  seasons 
without  knowing  that  four  orchestral  re¬ 
hearsals  of  four  separate  organizations  took 
place  there  each  week.  The  first  time  he 
had  listened  to  one  of  these  had  been  mo¬ 
mentous  in  his  awakening.  In  the  chorus 
of  string  voices,  so  unimaginably  rich  in 
emotional  material,  he  foimd  all  that  he  had 
missed  in  the  playing  of  some  of  the  famous 
soloists  who  performed  for  the  school  of  a 
Friday  evening.  A  great  longing  came  to 
him  to  be  part  of  one  of  these  wonderfully 
appealing  wholes. 

Now  his  chance  had  come,  and  Saturday 
morning  found  him  seated  at  a  stand  beside 
a  sweet  and  smiling  little  girl  of  his  own  age 
among  the  second  violins.  His  friend.  Miss 
Rosenthal,  was  conducting,  and  there  were 
about  sixty  children  in  the  orchestra,  the 
youngest  six  and  the  oldest  about  fifteen. 
Before  rehearsal  began  there  was  a  tumult 
of  tuning  and  trying  over  of  parts  that,  de¬ 
spite  its  chaos,  strangely  elated  him.  Then 
Miss  Rosenthal  came  in  and  the  din  began 
slowly  to  subside. 

“One,  two,  three,  four.”  The  baton 
swung  downward  and  the  rich,  low,  opan  A 
came  softly  in  unison  from  sixty  strings. 
Thrilling  to  his  fingers  and  toes,  Isidore  lost 
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pupil  thought  to  be  self-conscious  at  the  di¬ 
rector’s  presence,  and  did  go  right  on. 

Isidore’s  first  pupil  listened  intently  while 
the  older  boy  corrected  and  explained  in  a 
quaint  mixture  of  musical  terminology  and 
the  argot  of  the  street — a  mixtiu-e  that  was 
yet  vivid  and  clear.  The  boy’s  intelligence 
and  patience  were  undoubtable. 

'  Mr.  Mannes’s  thoughtful  face  was  hidden 
in  his  hands  as  he  effaced  himself  in  a  cor¬ 
ner.  Apparently,  he  had  forgotten  them, 
and  they  quickly  forgot  him.  The  lesson 
lacked  but  five  minutes  of  being  over,  and  a 
difficult  point  had  been  reached,  when  he 
looked  up. 

“Would  you  like  me  to  help  you  with 
that?”  he  asked  Isidore,  and  the  boy 
thought  that  never  had  a  man’s  voice 
spoken  to  him  with  so  great  a  gentleness  and 
understanding.  He  handed  over  his  fiddle 
and  his  face  reflected  a  depth  of  gratitude 
and  fidelity. 

Then  Mr.  Mannes  talked  to  them,  and  he 
made  meanings  clear  as  none  else  had  done. 
He  made  them  see  the  why  of  ail  they  were 
doing,  and  then,  to  explain  the  how,  he  put 
Isidore’s  five-dollar  fiddle  under  his 
chin  and  played  the  simple  ex¬ 
ercises  one  by  one.  He 
found  in  them  excel 
lences  unguessed, 
meanings  hidden  to 
every  one  else  in 
Isidore’s  world.  It 
was  the  boy’s 
great  revelation, 
and  he  fairly 
reeled  with  the 
import  of  it. 

Then  the  half- 
hour  bells  clang¬ 
ed  in  the  corrid¬ 
ors,  and  Mr.  Man¬ 
nes  handed  back  the 
instrument  with  a 
smile  that  meant  much. 

“Can  you  come  to  my 
room  at  half-p>ast  five?”  he 
asked  Isidore.  “Then  come, 
and  we  shall  have  a  lesson.” 

He  was  to  study  under 
the  master! — an  honor  won 
by  few,  indeed,  of  the  pupils  in  the  school. 
The  boy  had  many  times  seen  the  tall, 
thin  figure  as  it  went  intently  about  the 
building  to  and  from  classroom  and  re¬ 
hearsal,  and  he  had  sometimes  come  within 
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range,  impersonally,  as  he  thought,  of  the 
compellingly  radiant  smile  that  made  such 
deep  lines  on  the  musician’s  face.  Little  did 
the  boy  guess  how  well  he  was  known  and 
how  carefully  his  progress  was  watched. 

The  time  for  his  lesson  came.  The  direct¬ 
or’s  room  contained  a  piano,  and  a  yoimg 
girl  was  there — a  pupil-teacher  whom  he 
knew — to  play  his  accompaniments.  Oh, 
wonder  of  wonders! 

At  first  the  master  seemed  to  give  all  his 
attention  to  the  piano  part,  and  Isidore,  in¬ 
spired  anew  by  the  rippling,  commentating 
music  that  joined  with  his,  forgot  all  but  his 
playing. 

But  the  master  had  heard  every  note, 
and  now  he  interpreted  and  explained  and 
illustrated  till  the  thing  grew  in  beauty  be¬ 
yond  the  boy’s  innermost  dreams. 

In  the  lessons  that  followed,  his  reverence 
for  the  man  constantly  deepened.  Espe¬ 
cially  he  liked  the  way  Mr.  Mannes  would 
stop  in  the  middle  of  things  and  talk  about 
music  and  life  and  their  subtle  relations. 
He  talked  very  earnestly  and  well.  It  often 
seemed  to  Isidore  himself  that  all  the  sorrow 
and  trouble  and  puzzles  of  life  that 
he  knew  were  healed  and  van¬ 
ished  in  his  music;  but  mu¬ 
sic  had  been  to  him  al¬ 
ways  a  thing  apart. 
Mr.  Mannes  seemed 
to  have  the  idea  that 
the  two  worlds 
were  very  close 
together;  that 
music  actually 
did  help  to  solve 
the  problems  of 
life.  It  was  a 
very  wonderful 
idea,  though  a 
little  beyond  the 
boy  as  yet. 

But  one  day  Mr. 
Mannes  said  to  him: 
Don’t  you  see,  Isidore, 
that  music  is  the  one  uni¬ 
versal  language,  the  one 
universal  religion?  What¬ 
ever  our  nationality,  we  can 
alw’ays  understand  the 
great  message  it  brings,  and  through  it  we 
find  our  own  way,  our  own  individual 
standards  and  ideals.  Surely  this  helps  to 
prove  that  there  is  great  work  for  it  to  do  in 
the  world  to-day.” 
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Isidore  did  see  quite  clearly  for  a  boy  of 
twelve,  and  it  led  to  another  discovery. 
The  fine  spirit  of  the  school — that  subtle 
friendliness  which  had  won  him  at  the  start 
and  stimulated  his  awakening  through  the 
years — was  the  spirit  of  this  man  who  saw 
so  clearly,  who  felt  so  keenly,  and  worked 
so  imceasingly  for  his  splendid  ideals. 
Without  knowing  it,  the  pupil  had  all  the 
time  been  guided  by  the  insight  and  experi¬ 
ence  of  this  musical  pxet  and  philosopher. 

Isidore  continued  to  teach,  and  his  joy 
was  unspeakable  when  he  found  that  he 
was  to  be  paid  for  the  pleasure  at  fifty  cents 
an  hour.  It  seemed  absurd  to  take  money 
for  music,  yet  it  was  a  great  thing  that  his 
beloved  fiddle  was  able  to  help  lift  the  bur¬ 
den  that  rested  so  heavily  up)on  his  parents. 
He  became  a  regular  pupil-teacher,  the 
youngest  in  the  school.  Then  Mr.  Mannes 
took  him  into  the  Senior  Orchestra. 

Sunday  morning  found  him  early  in  his 
new  place,  this  time  among  the  first  violins. 
All  the  routine  of  orchestra  work  was  fa¬ 
miliar  now:  the  medley  of  tuning  and  part 
trying  while  the  members  took  their  places, 
the  distribution  of  the  day’s  music,  and 
the  gathering  of  the  audience  of  p>arents, 
visitors,  and  younger  children. 

Mr.  Mannes  came  in  and  looked  them 
over  with  a  smiling  greeting.  He  gave  a 
sp>ecial  little  nod  to  Isidore.  Then  he 
raised  his  baton  for  silence. 

“The  ‘Chorale  in  D,”’  he  announced,  and 
a  minute  later  the  beat  came  and  the  tluice- 
rep>eated  op>ening  note,  with  its  succeeding 
interval  of  a  full  major  fourth  down,  filled 
the  hall.  It  is  a  beautiful  Old  World  canti¬ 
cle  with  which  the  Sunday  morning  rehears¬ 
als  are  op)ened,  and  it  breathes  the  spirit 
of  childlike  trust  in  the  worth  of  living  and 
of  thankfulness  for  manifold  blessings  on 
earth.  Whether  it  was  the  music  itself  or 


the  souls  of  the  children  players  that  caught  j 
its  secret,  this  November  Sunday  morning^ 
the  full-voiced  harmonies  envelop)ed  the  j 
little  audience  as  with  a  tangible  presence, 
and  many  eyes  were  dinuned.  Isidore  him-  • 
self  could  hardly  see  the  notes. 

Other  numbers  followed,  beautiful  thinp  ‘ 
that  grew  more  and  more  lovely  as  the  am-  ^ 
ductor,  watching,  explaining,  sometimes  ' 
playing  a  little  himself  on  an  instrument 
borrowed  from  the  nearest  player,  ironed 
out  the  roughnesses  and  brought  order  and 
finer  beauty  to  each  phrase  and  movement 

Then  he  stoppjed  and  made  an  announce¬ 
ment.  Alexander  Post  of  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic  was  this  day  to  present  the 
school  with  a  flag.  A  brief  ceremony  fcd- 
lowed.  The  presentation  was  made  by  a 
little  band  of  medaled  veterans;  the  great, 
bright  emblem  was  unfurled  against  the 
wall;  the  orchestra  at  a  signal  op>ened  “The 
Star-Spangled  Baimer,”  and  the  audience, 
rising,  sang  'nith  it.  Then  the  flag  was 
accepted  for  the  school  by  its  president. 

At  the  end  Mr.  Mannes  raised  the  signal¬ 
ing  baton  and  turned  to  his  musicians. 
Then  characteristically  he  paused  and,  his 
hand  still  raised,  said  to  them: 

“  This  flag  is  the  symbol  of  our  ideal  of  got- 
ernment,  a  government  by  the  people  for  the 
people.  So  must  our  ideal  of  music  be  a  music 
by  the  people  for  the  people.  ” 

Isidore’s  eyes  fairly  blazed  in  comp^^ 
hension  of  this  momentous  idea,  and  fliey 
foimd  the  kindly  eyes  of  the  master— he 
master.  Then  there  came  from  the  kindly 
eyes  to  him  a  look  of  such  complete  under¬ 
standing  and  sympathy  that  he  caught  his 
breath  chokingly  with  the  wonder  of  it. 

“Let  us  close  with  the  ‘Chorale  in  D’ 
again,’’  said  Mr.  Mannes,  his  hand  still 
raised;  and  this  is  the  answer  that,  a  mo¬ 
ment  later,  his  players  gave  back  to  him: 
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%iitors  ?^Ot€ — Mr.  Lawson  makes  clear  in  “  THE  REM EDY  ” 

the  cause  of  to-day's  High-Cost  Living  in  this  country  and  the  way 

to  restore  Low-Cost  Living.  In  the  November  number  he  demonstrated 

that  the  people  pay  2,000  millions  of  dollars  annually  in  Stock  Ex¬ 

change  gambling  tolls.  Sixty  billions  of  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  billions  of  total  wealth 
in  the  United  States  is  represented  by  stocks  and  bonds.  Mr.  Lawson  says  that  forty  billions 
of  this  sixty  billions  is  counterfeit  capital  coined  through  the  gambling  end  of  the  Stock  Exchange, 
and  that  this  forty  billions  of  counterfeit  capital  collects  annually  for  its  supposed  use  2,000 
millions  of  dollars  from  the  price  of  the  people's  necessities — an  organized  system  of  picking  the 
people's  pockets.  , 

In  this  chapter  Mr.  Lawson  vividly  describes  the  machinery  of  the  Stock  Exchange  and  drafts 
alow  to  cure  Stock  Exchange  gambling. 


mHAVE  played  the  stock-gam¬ 
bling  game  two  hundred  and  fif¬ 
teen  years. 

Don’t  start,  my  honest,  old- 
fashioned  reader,  as  if  I  had  yelled  “Bur¬ 
glars!”  I  have  had  the  finest  sort  of  asso¬ 
ciates  during  my  long  sit-in — ministers, 
priests,  college  professors,  doctors,  lawyers, 
century-plant-bloom  pluckers,  knights  of 
the  pen  and  knights  of  the  brush,  statesmen, 
reformers,  philanthropists,  merchants,  man¬ 
ufacturers,  bankers,  tinkers,  tailors,  sailors, 
grand  dame§,  and  demi-dames.  ’Tis  the 
game  of  games  of  moderns.  All  play  it — 
that  is,  all  who  have  the  price  o(  the  chips. 

®  Ca/yrt'fAt,  tQi»,  by 


The  only  quarrel  between  us  of  Stock 
Gambledom  is  the  name,  not  the  game. 
My  associates  p)ersist  in  calling  it  “Specula¬ 
tion,”  while  I  can  find  no  snugger  word 
than  “Gambling.” 

When  I  told  you  last  month  that  High- 
Cost  Living  w'as  caused  by  a  trick  worked 
through  the  gambling  end  of  the  Stock  E.x- 
change  by  which  forty  billions  of  dollars 
had  been  coined  from  the  price  of  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  necessities,  I  spoke  with  full  knowledge 
of  the  gambling  game  in  all  its  phases. 

I  have  played  the  game  continuously, 
frenziedly,  for — two  hundred  and  fifteen 
years.  Yes,  I  mean  it — for  two  hundred 
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and  fifteen  years,  measured  as  is  measured 
the  time  the  ordinary  player  plays  it.  I  be¬ 
gan  to  play  the  game  at  twelve.  I  am  now 
fifty-five,  and  have  a  tagged  and  tilted  chair 
at  the  game’s  “  nothing-but-red-and-blue- 
chips”  center  table — that  b,  I  have  played 
forty-three  calendar  years. 

The  ordinary  player  plays  the  stock-gam¬ 
bling  game  ten  hours  a  day,  other  games  five 
hours,  and  sleeps  nine  hours.  I  never  play 
any  for-dollars  game  but  stock-gambling; 
and  mine  are  twenty-hours-a-day  sit-ins — 
five  getting  ready  for  the  ticker  to  tape;  five 
while  it  tapes;  ten  after  that,  fingering  the 
tap>e  back  ail  round  the  world  it  has  traveled 
to  its  next  day’s  tickering.  Forty-three 
years  at  twenty  hours  a  day  makes,  at 
the  ordinary  player’s  standard,  eighty-six 
years. 

Then  I  have  played  the  stock-gambling 
game  twice  as  hold-your-breath-don’t-let- 
your-heart-beat-nor-your-soul  -  pant-  edly, 
twice  as  hereafter-edly,  as  the  ordinary 
player.  That  makes  one  hundred  and 
seventy-two  years. 

TWO  CENTURIES  OF  TRAINING 

• 

And  then  all  the  time  I  have  been  “Fren¬ 
zied  Finance  ”-ing  the  game  against  the  day, 
this  day,  when  I  could  club  it  with  the  Rem¬ 
edy;  and  as  the  other  fellow  has  never  played 
this  part  of  the  game,  the  laboratory-dissect- 
ing-table-morgue-and-over-across-into-hell 
p>art  of  it,  that  means  another  forty-three, 
years,  or,  as  I  have  said,  two  hundred  and 
fifteen  years  altogether. 

Yes,  easily  have  I  played  the  stock-gam¬ 
bling  game  two  hundred  and  fifteen  years 
to  the  ordinary  player’s  forty-three.  That’s 
why  I  have  the  nerve  to  say,  imqualifiedly, 
that  Stock  Exchange  gambling  is  the  hell  of 
it  all,  that  the  hell  of  it  all  can  be  destroyed, 
and  that  the  Remedy  will  destroy  it.  And 
more,  that’s  why  I  say  that  no  man  can 
jjroclaim,  with  assurances  of  his  proclama¬ 
tion’s  circulating  at  par,  that  he  has  a 
remedy  that  will  actually  remedy,  unless  he 
has  played  the  game — two  hundred  and 
fifteen  years. 

To  be  qualified  to  hand  the  p>eople  a  sure 
remedy  for  their  High-Cost  Living,  one 
must  have  so  played  the  game,  moreover, 
through  all  its  stages,  as  to  have  heaps  of 
reds  and  blues  when  one  hands  out  one’s 
remedy;  that  is,  one  must  have  played  it 
in  such  a  way  as  to  be  margin-call-proof. 


so  that  Stock  Gambledom  can  not  yell: 
“Oh,  it  beat  him — he  is  just  a  sore-head!” 
One  must  be  in  a  position  that  will  compel 
all  to  yell:  “What  does  he  mean?  Why, 
he  himself  will  be  one  of  the  biggest  losers 
by  his  Remedy’s  operation!” 

That’s  my  case.  All  Financialdom  knows 
right  now  as  I  lay  my  Remedy  before  the 
people  that  I  will  suffer  in  pocket  by  its 
operation  as  much  as  any  one.  The  world 
need  not  take  my  word  for  it.  If  thej’ 
horse-sense  it  a  bit,  they  will  see  that  it 
must  be  so. 

In  forty-three  years’  active  playing  of  the 
stock-game,  it  has  brought  me  average  prof¬ 
its  of  more  than  a  million  a  year,  so  I  have 
no  grudge  against  it. 

During  “Frenzied  Finance,”  the  System 
and  the  System’s  rabble  screamed  that  I 
was  sore  on  the  game  because  I  had  wran¬ 
gled  with  it  and  it  had  barred  me  from  its 
inner  sit-ins.  But  the  truth  is  that  the 
game  was  never  kinder  to  me  than  it  has 
been  in  the  i)ast  six  years,  since  I  kissed 
my  hand  to  the  public  in  my  “Frenzied 
Finance”  adieu.  In  none  of  these  years 
have  my  winnings  averaged  less  than  two 
millions  a  year. 

I  had  no  sooner  announced:  “Since  you, 
the  American  people,  are  willing  to  sit  by 
and  listen  to  the  System’s  yams  that  my 
work  is  foundationed  in  revenge  because 
they  barred  me  from  the  game,  I  will  leave 
you  to  their  tender  mercies  and  go  back  to 
their  profitable  play” — I  had  no  sooner  an¬ 
nounced  this  than  the  waiting  System  mas¬ 
ters  filled  my  lap  with  their  choicest  com¬ 
missions. 

A  MILLION  A  WEEK 

As  an  illustration,  take  “Yukon.”  In  the 
quickest  and  most  sensational  deal  Stock- 
dom  had  ever  seen,  I  put  into  my  purse, 
for  less  than  two  weeks’  work,  two  million 
dollars  of  the  System’s  yellowest  coin;  and 
in  doing  it  I  compelled  the  System  to  give 
the  public  a  gold-dollar-for-fifty-cents  show. 

It  was  a  pretty  deal,  and  one  that  lights 
and  shades  the  game.  Here  was  a  man  reek¬ 
ing  red  from  a  long  battle  for  the  people 
against  the  System,  entrusted  writh  one  of 
their  fat  jobs  and  handling  it  out  in  the 
open.  For  I  sj)ent  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars  advertising  throughout  the  world 
the  facts  that  some  of  the  System’s  leaders, 
requiring  millions  of  new  capital  and  not 
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finding  it  convenient  to  get  them  from  the 
System’s  hopper,  had  hired  me  to  get  them 
from  the  every-day  people.  There  was  no 
disguise,  there  were  no  pussy-footed  System 
methods — just  a  plain,  fair,  op>en  statement 
of  actual  conditions. 

In  answer  there  came  a  roar  from  the 
people  everywhere  which  stood  the  System 
on  its  head,  spun  it  sideways  a  few  cart¬ 
wheels,  and  on  the  reverse  a  few  more.  And 
while  mounted  prolice  surrounded  the  mobs 
which  fought  for  Yukon  in  Wall  Street, 
while  like  mobs  blockaded  the  financial  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  frantical¬ 
ly  fighting  for  a  part  of  the  dotation,  I  sold 
more  shares  of  stock  in  a  single  day  than 
any  three  System  houses  had  ever  actually 
sold  in  any  thirty-three  weeks  in  the  Street’s 
history — and  this  after  all  the  mud-slinging 
and  sewerage  upheavals  of  a  long  “  Frenzied 
Finance”  campaign. 

DOUBLE-CROSSED 

And  right  in  the  middle  of  my  triumph, 
the  System,  again  realizing  that  though  1 
was  with  them,  I  was  not  of  them,  gave  me 
as  pretty  a  knockdown  as  it  ever  handed  its 
easiest  backwoods  victim;  it  filled  my  eyes 
with  carbolic,  my  ears  with  sulphuric,  it 
n4;)ped  me  across  the  back  of  the  neck  with 
a  crowbar,  and  blackjacked  me  as  I  toppled, 
and  inside  of  another  forty-eight  hours  my 
triumph  was  a  leaking-bag-piped  funeral, 
with  me  for  corpse,  parson,  and  mourner. 

But  after  a  few  days  of  System  celebra¬ 
ting  over  my  fall,  I  reappeared  and  renewed 
the  Kilkenny  affair  by  burning  up  my 
profits,  and  more,  in  a  vain  attempt  to 
put  the  System  in  the  hole  it  had  dug 
for  me. 

Then,  too,  Financialdom  knows  how  in 
the  1907  pianic  the  System  begged — yes, 
begged  is  the  word — my  aid,  offering  me  its 
fattest  job,  and  I  slipped  another  two  mil¬ 
lions  to  the  fuzzy  side  of  my  margin  bag; 
Md  how  I  followed  this  with  Chino,  where, 
in  a  single  copper  battle  with  the  System’s 
leaders,  I  added  to  the  first  two  pickings 
another  round  six  millions. 

But  these  stories  are  for  later  telling.  I 
merely  touch  upron  them  now  to  lantern- 
light  my  readers  to  the  fact  that  no  man  to¬ 
day  should  be  so  pumpkin-headed  as  to  ac¬ 
cuse  me  of  bringing  out  my  Remedy  because 
of  soreness  with  any  one  or  thing;  no  man 
so  pin-pated  as  to  yell,  or  whispror,  that  I 


return  to  my  public  work  for  prorsonal  gain. 
Because  all  men  may  quickly  learn,  by  even 
the  bandiest-legged  sort  of  investigation, 
that  I  have  big  stakes,  hair-balancing  the 
System’s  stakes,  which  w'ill  surely  drop  into 
the  flames  with  theirs  when  my  Remedy  is 
a-saddle  the  Stock  Exchange. 

MY  ONE  MOTIVE 

Many  of  my  readers  will  wonder  why  I 
say  these  things  about  myself  at  this  early 
stage  of  my  work.  I  say  them  now'  because 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that,  right  at  the 
beginning  of  my  Remedy  campaign,  I  make 
you,  my  readers,  understand  my  motives 
and  my  qualifications  for  tackling  this  great 
evil. 

I  ask  you  now  if  you  really  think  that 
any  man  with  as  much  wealth  as  any  man 
should  have,  or  could  honestly  use;  with  an 
experience  so  vast  as  to  have  covered  almost 
all,  to  the  very  last  one,  of  the  high  and 
sizzling  dollar  spots  of  earth’s  activities; 
with  health  and  mind  to  enjoy  all  the 
worth-while  things  of  earth;  with  as  inter¬ 
esting  a  family  as  could  be  found  anywhere; 
with  a  pron  that  is  still  in  the  word  markets 
of  the  world  on  roller-skates,  and  with  a 
literary  personality  still  in  demand  by  the 
“movies” — I  ask  you,  would  such  a  man 
voluntarily  set  himself  up  in  the  public 
square  as  a  target  for  every  sewer¬ 
mouthed  blatherskite,  every  black-jack- 
ing-hearted  System  tout,  every  asafoetida- 
scented,  verdigris -fingered  soul-plucker, 
for  any  price  within  man’s  limit — unless 
he  was  impelled,  propelled,  and  compelled 
by  an  unquenchable  desire  to  benefit 
those  countless  proor  devils  who  have  not 
been  as  fortunate  as  himself  ? 

ON  THE  WAY  TO  GOLD  LAND 

Here  are  a  few  things  for  my  readers  to 
mull  over  that  should  assist  them  to  decide 
whether  I  have  been  in  the  game  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifteen  years  or  only  as  long  as 
those  critics  of  “Frenzied  Finance”  and 
“The  Remedy”  who  have  been  and  who 
are  working  overtime  to  prooh-pooh  my  work. 

When  I  was  twelve  years  old  I  walked 
into  Boston  one  day  from  my  home  town, 
Cambridge.  I  had  my  books  under  my  arm, 
for  I  had  started  for  school.  I  had  read  the 
Aladdin  tales  of  a  mysterious  world  of  gold, 
tales  more  marvelous  to  a  boy’s  mind  than 
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those  of  the  conquests  of  Caesar  or  Nap)oleon, 
or  Jules  Verne’s  “Twenty  Thousand  I^gues 
Under  the  Sea” — tales  that  told  how  one 
man  with  no  other  weap)ons  than  honesty, 
pluck,  nerve,  energy,  and  ambition  might 
single-handed  give  battle  to  all  the  world, 
and  win,  and  how,  winning,  he  might  com¬ 
mand  the  power  of  kings  and  live  the  life  of 
fairies,  with  the  power  to  smite  the  five¬ 
armed,  to  speed  the  single-legged,  and  to 
aid  in  making  his  country  the  greatest  on 
earth.  ^ 

Enchanted  with  these  marvels  of  Gold 
Land,  I  had  decided  to  peep  at  its  mysteries. 

“OFFICE  BOY  WANTED” 

Standing  at  the  head  of  State  Street,  look¬ 
ing  down  over  the  wharves  into  the  harbor 
that,  a  hundred  years  before,  had  been  the 
scene  of  that  historical  episode  w’hich  hangs 
high  and  glowingly  to  the  vision  of  all  Amer¬ 
ican  lads — the  dumping-of-the-tea  episode 
— is  the  old  State  House.  On  the  ground 
floor,  in  the  days  of  which  I  write,  there 
was  a  big  open-to-all  marine  exchange,  and, 
running  round  the  outside,  a  single  jack- 
knife-hacked-and-initialed  wooden  bench. 

It  was  a  four-mile  walk  from  my  home  to 
that  welcome-all  bench,  and  my  young  legs 
had  been  lock-stepped  to  my  curiosity  and 
ambition,  and  with  a  grateful  sigh  I  drop{)ed 
down  among  the  old  skippers  who  were 
airing  themselves  before  returning  to  their 
crafts,  which  danced  in  the  offing  just  be¬ 
yond  the  street’s  end. 

I  had  been  but  a  minute  on  the  bench  when 
I  saw  beckoning  to  me  from  the  banker’s 
plate-glass  window  diagonally  oppK>site — 
“Office  Boy  Wanted.”  but  Fate  was  a 
jdly  fay  even  in  those  ’way-back-beginning- 
life  days!  My  tired  legs  forgot  their  kinks, 
and  in  a  jiffy  I  was  standing,  all  of  a  tremble, 
before  the  of>ening  in  the  mahogany  and 
etched-glass  counter,  on  the  other  side  of 
which,  only  six  feet  away,  and  in  full  range 
of  my  now  bulging  eyes,  was  a  long  bin 
heap^  high  with  the  shining  eagled  and 
Liberty-headed  gold  of  my  dreams. 

The  coin  was  stacked  in  five-,  ten-,  and 
twenty-dollar  heap>s.  A  yoimg  man  was 
shoveling,  actually  shoveling  it — as  if  it 
had  been  the  pebbles  of  the  beach  instead 
of  the  world’s  motive  mover — from  the  bins 
into  brass  scales. 

Every  time  the  balance-pan  tilted,  a  bell 
announced,  “$5,000.”  And  the  shoveler 


would  pour  the  heap  into  a  canvas  bag,  ^ 
knot  a  string  round  its  neck,  and,  sealing 
it  with  red  wax,  toss  it  aside. 

I  was  so  intent  on  the  operation  that  I 
hardly  heard  the  banker’s  voice:  “What 
can  I  do  for  you,  little  boy?” 

I  pointed  to  the  sign,  and  with  my  heart 
astride  my  wish-bone  I  asked:  “  May  I  have 
the  place?” 

He  smiled,  for  I  was  a  little  chap,  and 
my  spick-and-span  striped  linen  waist  and 
my  strapped  bundle  of  books  spoke  louder 
of  mother’s  apron  strings  than  of  “busi¬ 
ness.” 

But  it  took  us  only  a  few  moments  to 
consummate  the  greatest  trade  I  have  ever 
had  hand  in.  I  agreed  to  deliver  my  best 
services  from  half -past  eight  a.m.  until 
half-past  four  p.m.  six  days  in  the  week, 
and  in  return  the  house  agreed  to  pay  me 
three  dollars  a  week.  Oh,  how  big  the 
amount  sounded,  and  how  I  admired  the 
banker  for  so  nonchalantly  rolling  it  off  as 
if  he  was  unaware  of  its  ponderosity! 

He  had  evidently  followed  my  startled 
eyes,  for  he  asked :  “  Can  you  shovel  gold?  ” 

Could— I— shovel— gold?  Could  1?  I 
nearly  collapsed  at  the  thought.  I 

In  a  few  moments  I  was  hoveling  gold.  ! 

That  was  forty-three  years  ago.  I  have  ’ 
shoveled  gold  continuously  ever  since — ^no,  ; 

not  continuously.  I  was  sent  back  to  school  j 
the  next  day,  and  it  was  two  days  before 
conditions  were  propitious  and  I  again  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  banking-house  —  this  time 
with  tears,  to  ask  if  my  gold-shoveling  job 
still  awaited  me. 

THE  BEGINNING  BANKER 

It  was  the  following  week  before  I  could 
get  away  from  school  again,  and  then,  at 
the  end  of  a  tearful  confession,  the  banker 
put  me  in  his  brougham,  and  together  we 
drove  out  home,  where  he  and  mother  (my 
father  at  the  end  of  three  years  in  the  sad¬ 
dle  with  Sheridan  had  gone  to  a  soldier’s 
grave)  made  a  more  businesslike  bargain 
than  the  one  I  had  arranged  under  the  lure  1 
of  the  “Office  Boy  Wanted”  sign.  He 
would  see  that  I  had  afternoon  instruction  ■ 
and  that  I  was  made — a  banker.  I 

As  I  said,  this  was  forty-three  years  ago,  I 
and  I  am  still  shoveling  gold.  I 

In  those  days,  unlike  Hie  present  special-  I 
ized  ones  when  a  boy  learns  but  one  branch  P 
of  the  stock-gambling  profession,  a  lad  M 
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began  at  the  shoveling  end  and  slowly  and 
laboriously  was  schooled  through  each  and 
every  department:  banking,  gold,  cuirency, 
foreign  exchange,  city,  town,  state,  and  fed¬ 
eral  bonds;  railroad  financing  in  all  its  de¬ 
tails;  and  then  the  gambling  end  of  the 
business,  railroad  stocks  and  bonds. 

At  sixteen,  although  still  attending  to  my 
duties  with  “the  house,”  I  was  a  full-fledged 
operator  on  a  small  scale.  Twelve  or  fifteen 
of  my  Street  associates  banded  their  savings 
with  mine,  and  I  directed  the  pool  opera¬ 
tions.  One  day  when  I  was  between  six¬ 
teen  and  seventeen,  we  had  $60,000  in  the 
bank  and  a  venture  out  that  we  dreamed 
would  turn  our  “pot”  into  $160,000;  but 
between  morning  and  night  $59,841  of  our 
funds  disappear^  in  a  single  gamble. 

THE  FIRST  BIG  KNOCKDOWN 

But  we  were  young,  with  the  world  all 
before  us,  and  aglow,  and  our  vote  was 
unanimous  for  a  $159  dinner  at  “Young’s.” 
Old  head-waiter  Horace,  up  to  his  death 
two  years  ago,  nev^er  tired  of  reminding  me 
of  t^t  glorious  day  when  from  two  in  the 
afternoon  until  after* midnight  “you  lads 
ate,  drank,  and  made  merry,  and  gave  me 
what  there  was  left  as  a  tip,  five  dollars  and 
odd.” 

My  private  oflflces  are  only  a  few  doors 
from  the  room  in  which  we  celebrated  our 
first  big  knockdown. 

Since  those  days  I  have  had  hand  or  eye 
in  all  the  great  and  small  stock-gambles 
which  in  retrosp>ect  appear  one  wild,  fren¬ 
zied,  hurly-burly,  heart-soul-and-dollar  pot¬ 
pourri.  I  have  been  through  all  the  big  and 
little  panics  with  my  eyes  awheel  and  my 
note-book  lensed  to  their  high  and  low  and 
in-between  spots. 

I  have  made  five  millions  of  dollars  be¬ 
tween  the  setting  of  one  sun  and  another. 
I  have  had  the  executive  charge  of  deals 
such  as  Amalgamated,  where  my  work  was 
the  gathering  and  slicing  up  of  a  hundred 
millions  of  new-“made”  money. 

As  I  showed  in  detail  in  “Frenzied  Fi¬ 
ance,”  I  have  sat  in  to  the  four-part  divi¬ 
sion  of  forty-six  millions  of  profit. 

I  have  bought  and  sold,  traded  in  and 
traded  out,  every  prominent  stock  on  all 
the  American  exchanges  and  on  the  leading 
world  exchanges,  London,  Berlin,  and  Paris, 
and  in  1,000  ($100,000),  10,000  ($1,000,000), 
and  50,000  ($5,000,000)  share  lots. 


I  have  organized,  capitalized,  and  con¬ 
solidated  corporations,  and  have  financed 
and  managed  old  and  new  ones.  I  have 
not  in  the  past  thirty-five  years  been  off  the 
boards  of  corporations. 

I  have  been  the  managing  partner  in 
Boston  and  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
houses.  My  wires  for  my  personal  opera¬ 
tions  run  to  scores  of  prominent  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  houses,  and  I  have  been  in  no  place 
in  Europe  or  America  in  many  years  where 
I  could  not  within  a  half-hour’s  time  have 
my  orders  executed  on  the  floor  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  or  New  York  Stock  Exchange  for  at 
least  100,000  shares  ($10,000,000). 

I  deeply  regret  being  compelled  to  re¬ 
hearse  these  things,  but  there  is  no  other 
course  open  to  me.  This  present  work  of 
mine.  The  Remedy,  is  a  serious  one,  and  to 
carry  it  to  success  I  must  have  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  public  to  the  extent  that  they 
will  feel  sure  I  am  qualified  to  speak  upon 
the  big  questions  I  will  undertake.  They 
can  not  have  this  assurance  without  know¬ 
ing  what  has  been  my  experience  in  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  which  I  treat. 

A  CURSE  THROUGH  THE  AGES 

My  subject  is  an  old  one,  just  as  murder, 
bribery,  and  theft  are  old  crimes;  just  as 
tuberculosis,  diphtheria,  and  blood-poison¬ 
ing  are  old  diseases;  just  as  gravity  and 
electricity  are  as  old  as  man;  but — old  as 
were  tuberculosis,  diphtheria,  and  blood- 
p>oisoning,  it  was  for  the  twentieth-century 
scientists  to  find  their  destroyers;  old  as 
.was  gravity,  it  was  for  the  great  Newton  to 
discover  its  law  and  formulate  it  for  human¬ 
ity’s  benefit;  and  old  as  was  electricity,  it 
was  for  the  latter-day  humans  to  make  it 
man’s  servant. 

Stock  Exchange  gambling  has  been  recog¬ 
nized  for  hundreds  of  years  as  a  curse  to 
humanity — in  Holland  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  in  England  of  the  eighteenth,  in 
early  nineteenth-century  New  York;  but 
unlike  murder,  bribery,  or  theft,  as  yet  no 
laws  have  been  made  to  fit  the  crime.  But 
this  does  not  mean  that  there  can  not  be, 
will  not  be. 

I  want  to  say,  right  here  near  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  my  work,  to  all  who  may  now  and 
hereafter  take  up  the  System’s  cudgel,  that 
I  am  not  going  to  concern  myself  with  past 
battles  against  the  Stock  Exchange — the 
old-time  Stock  Exchange — which  holds  the 
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same  relation  to  the  present-day  one  that 
eighteenth-century  four-for-a-shilling  can- 
vasbacks  hold  to  the  twentieth-century 
birds  at  $3.50  each. 

I  am  not  going  to  stop  to  refute  the  fal¬ 
lacy  of  the  argument  that  as  there  has  al¬ 
ways  been  stock-gambling,,  there  always 
will  be  stock-gambling. 

I  am  not  going  to  concern  myself  with  the 
fact  that  there  may  be  countries  where 
High-Cost  Living  prevails  as  in  America, 
but  where  there  is  no  stock-gambling. 

I  am  not  going  to  concern  myself  wdth 
the  refutation  of  the  argument  that,  as 
stock-gambling  existed  before  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people’s  High-Cost  Living,  it  can  not 
possibly  be  responsible  for  High-Cost  Living. 

.\s  an  illustration  of  the  absurdity  of  ar¬ 
guing  from  the  stock-gambling  of  the  past, 
I  will  merely  p)oint  to  the  fact  that  stock 
speculation  on  the  New  York  Exchange,  after 
the  trust  machinery  became  well  oUed,  in¬ 
creased  600  per  cent,  in  the  years  from  i8go 
to  igo6. 

This  is  the  problem  before  the  American 
people,  and  I  am  not  concerned  nor  going  to 
be  concerned  with  anything  but  these  ma¬ 
terial  facts: 

High-cost  living  does  prevail  in  America. 

It  is  caused  by  Stock  Exchange  gambling, 
and 

If  the  Stock  Exchange  gambling  is  de¬ 
stroyed,  High-Cost  Living  will  go  with  it, 
and 

It  is  my  job  to  show  these  things  to  the 
•American  people  in  such  a  way  that  a 
schoolboy  can  see  them,  so  that  when  I 
have  shown  them,  and  the  American  p)eople 
see  them  and  have  stopf)ed  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  gambling,  High-Cost  LiNing  will 
have  disappeared. 

THE  AMERICAN  STOCK  EXCHANGE— 
THE  MONSTER  GAMBLING  HELL 

In  1792  a  group  of  public  brokers  met 
and  resolved  that  the  welfare  of  American 
business  called  for  the  organization  of  a  re¬ 
liable  market  for  the  buying,  selling,  and 
trading  of  public  stocks. 

Until  1792  it  was  the  habit  for  brokers 
trading  in  public  stocks  to  meet  under  the 
old  Buttonwood  Tree  which  stood  in  front  of 
No.  68  Wall  Street,  and  buy  and  sell  and 
trade.  But  so  active  and  defined  had  be¬ 
come  the  business,  even  in  that  early  day, 
that  in  1792  twenty-four  public  brokers 


banded  together,  in  to  an  “e.xchange”  and 
agreed  upon  a  fixed  and  common  commis¬ 
sion  of  a  quarter  of  one  per  cent,  for  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  public  stocks. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change. 

Later,  in  1817,  this  organization  was  per¬ 
fected,  and  the  Exchange  headquarters, 
which  had  moved  from  the  Buttonwood 
Tree  to  the  Tontine  Coffee  House  at  Wall 
and  Water  Streets,  moved  to  47  Wall 
Street,  to  Wall  and  William  Streets,  to 
Beaver  Street,  and,  in  1865,  to  its  present 
site  on  Broad  Street. 

In  the  very  earliest  days  it  was  the  habit 
of  the  brokers,  as  it  is  to-day,  to  foundation 
all  of  their  public  movements  and  discus¬ 
sions  in  the  broad  business  philosophy: 
“The  world  could  not  exist  without  stock 
trading.” 

There  was  no  lack  of  historical  authority 
for  solemn  warnings  to  the  common  people 
not  to  interfere  with  Stock  Gambledom, 
because  it  was  a  world  within  itself  and 
beyond  the  possibility  of  their  comprehen¬ 
sion.  They  told  in  those  days  of  Joseph, 
the  broker  who  foresaw  the  shortage  of  com 
in  Egypt,  and  how  his  wisdom  enabled  him 
to  supply  the  commodity  when  the  thought¬ 
less  people  were  on  the  verge  of  starvation. 
And  wisely  they  would  nod  their  heads, 
squint  their  eyes,  and  forefinger-sledge¬ 
hammer  their  palms  as  they  told  how 
Thales,  ’way  back  in  the  dawn  years  of 
humanity,  cornered  the  olive  presses  in 
Miletus,  so  that  when  the  great  harvest 
came  Thales  was  “  it  ”  and  able  to  squeeze 
the  p>opulation  to  the  limit. 

Later,  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
developed  its  stock-gambling  devices  by  add¬ 
ing,  feature  by  feature,  the  European  meth¬ 
ods  that  were  fast  systematizing  themselves 
into  a  gigantic  tribute-from-the-people-col- 
lecting  system.  To-day  all  its  9’s  are  up¬ 
side-down  6’s,  and  its  8’s  can  by  a  secret 
spring  be  ungeared  promptly  into  oo’s.  It 
has  push-button-“Stop  here”-“Stop  there”- 
combinations  for  the  public,  and  others  for 
use  by  the  partners  against  each  other 
— chiefs  against  lieutenants,  lieutenants 
against  their  army,  the  army  against  its 
camp)-followers.  Winners  are  paid  in  coun¬ 
terfeit  coin,  and  no  loser  escapes  with  his 
soul  or  his  body  clothes.  Whether  big  or 
little  losers,  as  they  shiver  out  through  its 
turnstiles  they  hear  its  soft  “  verily  -  verily  ”- 
voiced  gate-tenders  cooing:  “Don’t  forget 
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the  number,  and  remember  that  the  Lord 
loveth  a  cheerful  loser.” 

The  finished  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
of  to-day  is  an  unincorp>orated  association 
of  eleven  hundred  members,  with  a  meeting- 
place,  the  Stock  Exchange  Building,  which 
cost  more  than  a  million  dollars.  In  this 
building,  between  the  hours  of  ten  and 
three  on  each  week-day  but  Saturday — 
when  the  hours  are  from  ten  until  twelve 
—the  members  gather  for  the  purpose  of 
buying  from  and  selling  to  each  other  for 
customers  and  for  themselves  the  stocks 
and  bonds  of  the  incorporated  industries 
of  America,  which  to-day  amount  to  more 
than  sixty  billions  of  dollars. 

BULLS,  BEARS,  AND  LAMBS 

This  is  the  method  of  their  business: 

A.  B.  &  Co.  have  a  large  oflSce  in  Wall 
Street  with  branches  in  other  cities,  and 
one,  or  more,  of  its  partners  is  a  member  of 
the  Stock  Exchange. 

Into  A.  B.  &  Co.’s  office,  through  the. 
mail,  by  public  or  private  wire,  or  in  per¬ 
son,  come  each  day  from  different  parts  of 
the  world  orders  from  merchants,  bankers, 
farmers,  clerks,  capitalists,  widows,  and  or¬ 
phans,  with  from  a  few  hundred  dollars  to 
millions  to  invest — orders  to  buy  or  sell  so 
many  shares  or  so  many  bonds  of  this  rail¬ 
road,  that  industry^  or  the  other  mine.  The 
Exchange  member  of  A.  B.  &  Co.  goes  at 
ten  o’clock  to  the  Stock  Exchange  and 
“offers”  the  stocks  he  has  orders  to  sell,  or 
“bids”  for  the  stocks  he  has  orders  to  buy. 
And  the  other  Exchange  members  of  other 
Exchange  houses  “take”  the  stock  he 
“offers”  for  sale  to  “fill”  their  buying  or¬ 
ders,  or  “fill”  his  “bid”  for  the  stock  they 
have  orders  to  sell. 

The  “floor”  of  the  Stock  Exchange  from 
ten  to  three  is  at  most  times  pmndemonium. 
That  is,  pandemonium  to  a  layman  onlook¬ 
er  from  the  gallery  above,  where  visitors  are 
allowed  to  witness  the  antics  of  the  “bulls,” 
“bears,”  and  “lambs.” 

A  Stock  Exchange  “bull”  is  one  who  is 
trying  to  put  the  market  up.  A  Stock 
Exchange  “bear”  is  one  who  is  trying  to 
put  the  market  down.  A  “lamb”  is  the 
public — the  unsophisticated  speculator  who, 
from  every  nook  and  comer  of  the  country 
or  the  earth,  sends  his  order  to  buy  or  sell 
to  be  executed  on  the  “floor.”  “Lamb”  is 
the  r^ular  roast  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 
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Around  the  “floor,”  or  pit,  of  the  Stock 
Exchange — the  great  room  to  which  none 
is  admitted  but  the  members  and  the  army 
of  p>ages  who  rush  hither  and  thither  with 
orders  —  are  telegraphs  and  telephones 
operated  by  the  best  exjjerts  that  money 
can  buy.’ 

When  a  “trade”  is  made  on  the  floor 
it  is  transmitted  by  telephone  and  tele¬ 
graph  to  the  outside  world — first  to  “the 
ticker”  headquarters,  which  is  equipf>ed 
with  every  device  known  to  the  mcidem 
telephone  and  telegraph  service  for  quick 
transmission.  The  “ticker”  is  a  self-oper¬ 
ating  telegraph-machine  which  prints  upon 
a  roll  of  “tape”  the  transaction  that  has 
just  taken  place,  thus: 

U.  S.  1,000  79  1-8.  2,000  400  ^ — 

meaning  that  i,oo<^hares  of  Steel  have  just 
been  “bought”  and  “sold”  at  79  1-8,  or 
$79,125;  2,000  at  79  or  $158,500;  and 
400  at  79)^,  or  $31,700. 

These  tickers,  of  which  there  are  thou¬ 
sands  installed  in  national  banks,  insurance 
companies,  hotels,  banking  and  brokerage 
offices,  newspaper  offices,  merchants’  count¬ 
ing  rooms,  and  bar-rooms,  in  every  large 
city  in  the  country  and  in  thousands  of 
small  cities  and  towns,  keep  the  public  in 
instant  touch  with  the  doings  of  the  game; 
and  himdreds  of  thousands,  probably  mil¬ 
lions,  of  Americans,  women  as  well  as  men, 
everywhere,  hang  over  these  tickers,  read¬ 
ing  the  tape. 

TICKER  TAPE  AROUND  THE  WORLD 

•  Ticker  prices  are  flashed  on  the  instant 
of  their  recording,  by  telegraph  and  cable, 
to  the  entire  civilized  world.  So  perfect  is 
this  price-distributing  machinery  that  a 
trade  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  is 
recorded  within  a  minute  or  two  in  London, 
Berlin,  and  Paris,  and  the  American  ticker, 
while  recording  the  American  Exchange 
transactions,  will  print  on  its  tape  the  trans¬ 
actions  of  the  London,  Berlin,  and  Paris 
Exchanges. 

Financialdom  speaks  of  the  ticker  as  the 
“heart”  of  civilization  and  the  ticker  tick- 
tack-record  taping  as  its  “heart-beats;”  and 
there  is  much  truth  in  what  Financialdom 
says. 

Tickers  in  every  city  in  this  country 
may  be  recording  the  ordinary  transactions 
of  a  monotonous  day.  Standing  around 
them,  watching  the  tap>e  as  it  jerkily  rolls 
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out,  are  the  business  man,  the  clerk,  the 
investor,  and  the  big  and  the  little  gam¬ 
bler. 

Suddenly  the  ticker  jumps  up  its  pace, 
prices  “nm  off”  sharply,  that  is,  they  drop 
rapidly,  then  one  hears  aroimd  each 
ticker: 

“What’s  happened?”  “The  German- 
English  war-cloud  must  be  blackening.” 
“The  Berlin  Socialists  must  have  broken 
loose  in  riot.”  “Italy  has  ojjened  fire  on 
the  Turks.” 

The  “  running  off  ”  ceases.  The  “  running 
up”  begins.  The  long  faces  around  the 
ticker  broaden,  and  there  b  shouted: 

“  False  alarm!  Plunger  So-and-So  feeling 
them  out.  Plunger  This-and-That  caught 
raiding  and  driven  ove^the  wall.” 

THE  NATION’S  NEWS  IN  TICK-TICKS 

I  Stood  by  the  ticker  on  a  beautiful 
July  forenoon  with  as  pretty  a  “bull” 
market  on  as  one  could  wish  to  see,  when 
suddenly  the  ticker  began  to  hiss  and 
snarl  and  scream  louder  and  louder,  until 
its  screaming  and  the  tumbling  cataract  of 
prices  became  deafening. 

It  was  all  so  sudden  that  it  was  imp>ossible 
for  the  hundreds  of  thousands  or  millions  of 
poor  devils  caught  “long”  with  stocks  on 
hand  to  dump  them  in  time  to  prevent  loss, 
perhaps  ruin. 

What  could  have  happened?  Men  with 
blanched  faces  and  scared  eyes  shiveringly 
stared  into  others’  blanched  faces  and  scared 
eyes,  and  pitifully  but  mutely  shaped  the 
words:  “What  can  have  happened?” 

•  In  a  minute  they  knew,  for  from  the 
ticker  came  the  message:  “An  anarchist 
has  shot  and  killed  President  Garfield.” 

Again  at  a  later  period  the  same  news 
was  repeated  on  the  tape  —  President 
McKinley  had  been  assassinated. 

So  perfect  b  the  system  of  Stock  Gamble- 
dom  that  the  ticker  tells  everything  of  im¬ 
portance  that  happens  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  tells  it  in  a  thousand  different  inflec¬ 
tions  of  voice;  and  tells  in  another  thou¬ 
sand  inflections  all  sorts  of  secrets — to  those 
who  know  its  language. 

The  ticker  in  my  private  office  in 
“Young’s”  may  go  on  for  hours  with  a 
monotony  that  never  interrupts  my  writ¬ 
ing  “The  Remedy,”  or  my  sonnets  to  my 
honey-bees  and  my  butterflies,  when  sud¬ 
denly  it  gives  a  peculiar  purr,  a  tick,  ticka- 


tick,  tickety- whirring  hiss,  and  I  am  along-  , 

side  in  my  reachingest  strides.  , 

U.  S.  700—59;  1600—58  7-8;  1000—5^; 

4000—1^;  200—)^;  6000—14;  400—1-8;  , 

9000—58;  2000-57-7-8;  5000—7-8;  2500  , 

—]4\  2000— 5000—57;  2000— 57;  1000  , 

—57;  1900—57.  j 

Nothing  in  between;  no  other  transac-  , 

tions;  all  Steel,  and  a  violent  break  of  two  i 

points  and  a  halt  and  then  activity. 

I  examine  the  yard  or  two  of  tape.  I  i 

finger  it  back  and  forth,  dwelling  on  this  1 

amount,  lingering  over  that  price,  all  the 
time  mentally  rushing  through  all  the  Amer-  i 

ican  events  of  the  past  few  days,  the  past  1 

few  weeks — business  affairs,  crops,  l^bla-  ] 

tion,  banking  institutions;  and  then  I  make  I  1 

a  quick  jump  all  over  Europe — war  situa-  [  | 

tions,  diplomatic  situations,  strikes,  throne  !  ^ 

overturns;  and  then  I  seven-league  boot  it  !  , 

back  to  Yankeeland  —  and  all  the  time  , 

the  ticker  b  ticking  away  Steel  at  57.  , 

Some  one  is  throwing  Steel  over  in  big  :  , 

lots,  but  some  one  b  buying  it  in  equally  j 

big  lots. 

What  does  it  mean?  The  man  who  can 
guess  first  will  get  the  biggest  slice  of  the  j 

easy  money  which  is  being  chucked  about  I 

in  big  hunks;  for  if  Steel  has  dropped  in  j 

four  minutes  from  59  to  57  and  is  g(^ 
to  drop  from  57  to  55  in  four  minutes  more, 
he  who  can  sell  50,000  shares  “short”  at 
57  will  be  able  to  “  take”  it  back  in  another  | 
four  minutes  at  55,  “bagging”  by  the  oper-  , 

ation  $100,000 — real  dollars.  1 

On  the  other  hand,  if  it  b  going  to  halt  < 

at  57  and  turn  and  in  the  next  four  min-  ^ 

utes  jump  back  to  59,  he  who  buys  50,000  , 

shares  at  57  will  be  able  to  sell  it  at  59  and  j 

“net  ”  $100,000 — real  dollars. 

A  MILLION  IN  THIRTY  MINUTES  j 

But,  if  this  two-point  drop  means  that 
the  big  head  of  Steel  has  fallen  dead  with  ( 

heart  disease,  or  been  killed  in  his  automo-  < 

bile,  and  this  drop  of  two  points  is  the  sell-  j 

ing  by  some  one  who  has  advance  informa¬ 
tion,  it  means  that  the  man  who  sells  50,000  < 

Steel  at  57  may  inside  of  another  half-hour  ^ 

be  able  to  buy  it  back  at  37,  and  thereby 
make  in  thirty  minutes  a  whole  million  dol-  j 

lars  of  very  easy  money.  1 

But  then,  too,  if  one’s  diagnosis  of  the  ^ 

cause  of  this  two-pjoint  drop  b  wrong,  one  j 

can  as  quickly  and  as  easily  be  p>arted  from  ^ 

as  much  of  one’s  own  real  money  as  one  ^ 
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can  take  from  the  other  fellow  by  diagno¬ 
sing  it  right. 

After  a  few  minutes’  mad  mental  gallop 
through  all  the  fields  where  lies  the  informa¬ 
tion  necessary  to  the  proper  diagnosis,  I 
get  my  bearings,  and  in  another  minute  I 
have  on  eight  or  ten  different  wires  eight 
or  ten  of  the  best-informed  Stock  Exchange 
members,  whose  business  it  is  to  tell  me 
what  they  know.  But  after  they  have  told 
me  all  they  know,  I  still  have  not  the  solu¬ 
tion,  for  they  too  are  guessing. 

That  string  of  sales  quotations  on  the 
tape  can  have  come  only  from  a  limited 
number  of  sources.  My  experience,  my 
lifetime  of  sleeping,  eating,  drinking,  and 
playing  with  the  ticker,  tells  me  that — and 
tdls  me  that  if  something  real  has  happened, 
the  orders  must  have  come  from  one  of  a  few 
particular  “houses.”  I  know  them  all,  as  a 
good  kennelman  knows  the  dams  and  sires 
of  fifty  or  sixty  mixed-color  pups  that  look 
alike  to  the  dog  amateur  who  has  had  no 
kennel  experience. 

If  it  is  only  manipulation,  that  is,  merely 
“a  deal”  incubating,  the  stocks  obviously 
must  have  been  “thrown”  on  to  the  market 
by  one  or  another  of  the  very  few  master 
manipulators. 

WHEN  THE  TICKER  COOS 

So  I  lay  out  an  elimination  test  to  get 
at  the  true  diagnosis  of  that  two  yards  of 
tape.  I  take  up  telephone  number  one: — 
“Sell  4,000  Steel  at  the  market” — the 
market  is  still  57.  That  order  goes  to  one 
of  the  most  active  brokers  on  the  floor,  a 
man  who  knows  his  business. 

On  telephone  number  two: — “Sell  3,000 
Steel  at  the  market.”  This  to  a  conserva¬ 
tive  commission  house  which  hates  to  be 
classed  in  with  floor  manipulators. 

Telephone  number  three: — “Buy  5,000 
Steel  at  the  market.”  This  to  a  two-dollar 
“floor  operator”  who  can  get  the  best 
prices  going  with  two  crooks  of  his  finger. 

On  telephone  number  four: — “Buy  2,000 
Steel  at  the  market” — and  so  on  up  and 
down  my  line  of  wires. 

Then  I  finger  the  tape  and  watch  it  per¬ 
form,  and  listen  to  the  ticker  coo  for  the 
next  minute  or  so.  The  figures  come 
stringing  out,  up,  down,  down,  up.  Every 
amount,  every  price,  every  fraction,  every 
click  means  something.  One  by  one  I 
eliminate  the  various  possibilities,  and  in 


another  two  or  three  minutes  the  ticker’s 
voice  sounds  very  loving  to  me.  I  pat  the 
tape  fondly  and  say:  “You’re  a  dear  old 
lovey-dove  to  tell  me  all  you  know.” 

Then  I  pinch  it.  Every  time  we  drop 
the  tape  we  pinch — crease — it,  at  the  last- 
recorded  trade,  that  we  may  know  upon 
our  return  where  we  were  when  we  left  off. 
So  far  have  we  brought  the  science  of  the 
game  that  it  might  pay  to  give  a  $10,000 
or  $20,000  tip  to  a  big  manipulator’s  office- 
boy  for  a  diagram  of  the  tape  “pinches”  on 
a  busy  day — they  might  show  how  this 
“up”  or  that  “down”  drove  him  to  his 
telephone. 

A  DEAL  IN  STEEL 

I  have  the  situation:  So-and-So,  one  of 
my  comf)etitors,  an  old-timer,  has  just  been 
employed  by  the  “Steel  crowd”  to  rush 
Steel  up  for  a  three  months’  campaign.  So- 
and-so  always  starts  in — doesn’t  know  any 
other  way  to  do  the  business — by  “working 
them  down  a  few  points,”  that  he  may  get 
a  load  or  two  of  “cheap  stock”  before  “the 
deal  ”  strikes  its  ufHSwing. 

My  testing  orders  have  shown  me  the 
situation  almost  as  truly  as  if  I  had  been 
at  his  desk  when  he  was  laying  out  his  cam¬ 
paign.  It  has  cost  me — for  I  have  sold  only 
the  same  number  of  thousands  of  shares 
through  one  set  of  brokers  that  I  have 
bought  through  another — a  paltry  ten  to 
fifteen  thousand  dollars  in  commissions 
(paltry  compared  with  the  profits  to  come), 
and  I  am  ready  for  “  business.” 

■  I  order  one  broker  to  buy  five  thousand 
Steel,  another  ten,  another  ten,  another  five, 
another  three,  and  so  on,  until  I  have,  say, 
40,000  shares  on  hand,  and  they  have  cost 
me,  say,  58  on  an  average.  I  b^an  to  buy 
at  57.  It  is  now  59,  and  going  up. 

My  competitor,  in  his  den  in  New  York, 
is  going  through  the  same  operation.  He 
is  calling  over  his  various  wires  to  his  bro¬ 
kers  to  find  out  who  besides  himself  is  in 
the  market,  who  is  butting  in  on  his  deals; 
and  presently  the  tape  tells  him,  as  it 
told  me,  and  he  mutters,  “Damn  him.” 
But  he  has  little  time  for  damning  any  one, 
for  I  have  got  my  40,000  shares,  and  have 
diagnosed  Ids  operation  thus: 

The  Steel  directors  have  been  secretly 
“loading  up”  for  the  past  two  months  with 
Steel  for  their  own  private  account,  and 
with  three  or  four  or  five  hundred  thousand 
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low-priced  shares  on  hand,  they  are  now 
starting  a  campaign  to  buy  for  the  treasury 
of  the  Steel  Trust,  with  the  stockholders’ 
money,  any  amount  necessary  to  lift  the 
price  to  a  desired  point,  say  95 — the  point 
at  which  these  same  Steel  (Sectors  will  un¬ 
load  the  low-bought  stock  on  to  the  fool 
public.  This  means  to  me  that  the  Steel 
directors  are  going  to  let  out  “good  news” 
about  increasi^  dividends  and  other  “bull 
points”  which  will  “send  Steel  soaring” — 
news  which,  after  Steel  is  at  the  top  of  its 
soaringest  high  place,  they  will  deny  ever 
existed. 

And  the  denial  will  bring  Steel  crashing 
back  to  its  starting-p>oint — 59. 

My  diagnosis  is  published  on  the  “news 
sheets;”  the  public  rushes  in  to  buy,  as  it 
always  does  in  a  bull  market,  and  Steel 
jumps  from  59  to  79;  and  I  have  on  paper 
$800,000  of  some  one’s  money,  which  I  pro¬ 
ceed  to  make  real  money  by  selling  my 
40,000  shares,  although  I  might  get  another 
$800,000  by  holding  on  a  while  longer.  It 
might  go  up  another  twenty  points. 

But  experience  has  shown  me  that  the 
nights  are  too  long  and  too  uncertain  for  an 
outsider  to  carry  40,000  shares  of  Steel 
through  to  the  p>oint  where  he  might  get  a 
full  profit — that  is,  as  much  profit  as  an 
insider  —  so  I  take  my  half  and  get  up 
on  the  fence  and  wait  until  months  after¬ 
ward,  when  my  old  friend  the  ticker  again 
starts  in  her  sputtering. 

This  time  my  diagnosis  shows  that  the 
Steel  philanthropists  have  been  unloading 
for  weeks  on  a  frantically  buying  public 
that  has  been  stimulated  to  believe  Steel  is 
going  up  to  150.  They  are  now  selling 
Steel  “short,”  preparatory  to  breaking  the 
market  with  “bad  news.”  I,  therefore,  sell 
40,000  shares  of  Steel  that  I  don’t  own,  and 
I  complete  my  deal  later — when  the  world 
has  b^n  flooded  with  “bad  news”  to  shake 
out  the  public,  and  prices  have  dropped — 
by  buying  Steel  at  twenty  points  below 
my  selling  price. 

VELVET— BUT  NOT  FOR  YOU 

It’s  a  sweet,  pretty  game,  isn’t  it?  I  ask 
you — you  American  f>eople.  If  I,  the  out¬ 
sider,  from  “reading”  the  tape  can  make 
$i,6c»,ooo,  what  do  you  think  of  the  chance 
of  insiders,  the  ones  who  “make”  the  tape, 
to  “make”  easy  money  out  of  your  hard- 
earned  wages  and  incomes  ? 


And  yet  the  wise  winters  and  lecturers 
and  statesmen  and  philanthropists  and  re¬ 
formers  tell  you  this  must  be  allowed  to  go 
on,  or  business,  legitimate  business,  will 
cease! 

THE  EXPENSES  OF  THE  GAME 

The  stock-gambling  game  bums  money 
faster  to  pay  expenses  than  any  other  game 
on  earth,  than  all  other  games  combined 
— and  a  thousand,  yes,  ten  thousand  times 
faster.  And  the  money  to  keep  it  running 
comes  from  all  classes  of  the  American  peo¬ 
ple.  Here  are  some  of  the  items: 

The  market  value  of  the  memberships  in 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  is  one  hun¬ 
dred  millions  of  dollars.  The  interest  on 
this  amount,  at  five  per  cent.,  is  five  millions 
annually.  A  billion  of  dollars  is  invested  in 
the  stock-gambling  business.  The  interest 
on  this  amount,  at  five  per  cent.,  is  fifty 
millions  annually.  The  amount  of  money 
borrowed  to  carry  securities  is  more  than 
two  billions  a  year.  The  interest  on  this 
amount  is  a  hundred  millions  annually. 

Over  fifty  per  cent,  of  all  the  telegrams 
sent  in  the  United  States  are  connected  with 
stock-gambling. 

Telegraph  wires  in  connection  with  stock¬ 
gambling  run  to  every  part  of  the  globe. 
One  may  purchase  a  hundred  thousand 
shares  in  London,  .Paris,  or  Berlin  quite  as 
easily  as  if  one  were  sitting  in  a  Wall  Street 
oflhce. 

Last  year,  while  spending  some  weeks  in 
Portland,  Oregon,  three  thousand  miles 
from  the  Wall  Street  maelstrom,  I  was  guar¬ 
anteed  service  in  four  and  three  quarter 
minutes.  That  is,  from  the  time  I  gave  my 
order  I  had  my  report  back  in  four  and 
three-quarter  minutes.  And  while  buried 
in  the  glorious  ranch  country  in  the  center 
of  Oregon,  hundreds  of  miles  from  a  rail¬ 
road,  by  the  use  of  telephone  and  telegraph 
I  could  have  back  my  completed  gambling 
report  in  nineteen  minutes. 

An  order  to  buy  or  sell  Wall  Street’s  gam¬ 
bling  chips  “securities”  in  London  is  tele¬ 
graphed  across  the  ocean  from  New  York, 
executed  in  the  London  Stock  Exchange, 
and  reported  back  to  New  York  in  six  min¬ 
utes. 

Why  do  we  use  the  London  Exchange?— 
you  ask.  Gambling  on  the  American  Ex¬ 
changes  is  from  ten  till  three — and  from 
three  in  the  afternoon  until  ten  the  next 
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morning  the  game  stops?  Not  by  a  long 
chalk.  There  being  five  hours’  difference  in 
time  between  London  and  New  York,  the 
stock-gambling  game  in  American  securities 
ran  be  resumed  at  five  in  the  morning, 
American  time,  on  the  London  Exchange. 

For  instance,  the  other  day  election  re¬ 
turns  at  about  half-p>ast  one  in  the  morning 
showed  such  startling  results  that  I  was 
able  to  sell  40,000  shares  of  Steel  in  London 
while  the  great  American  public  slept,  and 
the  following  morning  to  buy  back  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  at  over  $100,000 
profit,  what  I  had  sold  in  London;  for  Steel 
was  being  frantically  thrown  overboard  by 
the  at-that-time-much-awakened  American 
people.  Think  of  it — more  than  $ioo,ooo 
pay  for  one  night’s  sit-up! 

PLAY  OR  NOT— YOU  PAY 

And  the  money  —  where  did  it  come 
from? 

Only  one  place — the  wages  and  incomes 
of  the  poor-devil  public  who  slept,  firm  in 
the  belief  that  they  were  losing  nothing  be¬ 
cause  they  never  gambled  in  stocks.  But 
they  did  know  when  they  awoke  that  beef 
ms  three  or  four  cents  a  pound  higher,  arid 
that  coal  was  up  two  dollars  a  ton. 

A  wire  is  leased  to  the  broker  by  the  tele¬ 
graph  companies  at  the  rate  of  $20  a  mile 
per  year  and  an  added  charge  of  $500  a 
year  for  each  “drop”  to  a  town  through 
which  it  passes. 

A  private  wire  from  New  York  to  Chicago 
costs  $16,000  a  year,  and  a  “drop”  at 
Pittsburgh  or  Cleveland  adds  $500;  a  wire 
to  Palm  Beach,  $36,000;  and  a  San  Francisco 
wire  costs  $60,000. 

One  house  in  the  Street  has  its  private 
wires  stretched  25,000  miles,  from  ocean  to 
ocean  and  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf,  at  a 
cost  of  over  $700,000  a  year.  And  this  is 
only  the  cost  of  the  wires. 

Rents  of  Wall  Street  offices  run  from 
twenty-five  to  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year, 
and  there  are  upntow’n  branch  oflBces  where 
rent  runs  from  ten  to  thirty  thousand. 

Not  only  are  Stock  Exchange  salaries 
larger  than  in  other  businesses  for  the  same 
character  of  service,  but  there  are  big 
Christmas  bonuses  and  extra  distributions, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  opportunity  to  share 
in  the  profits  of  sp>eculation. 

I  An  office  manager  who  can  command  the 

I 
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business  of  a  few  large  operators  gets  from 
$10,000  to  $20,000  a  year,  some  even  $75,- 
000  to  $100,000.  Any  man  who  can  bring 
a  million  shares  of  business  a  year,  meaning 
a  commission  of  $125,000,  can  get  $40,000 
to  $50,000  of  it  as  his  salary. 

A  Wall  Street  gambling-shop  of  very 
moderate  size  with  an  up-towm  branch  and 
two  or  three  out-of-town  offices,  costs  $175,- 
000  to  $200,000  a  year  to  run.  A  house  of 
this  character  may  have  a  capital  of  $500,- 
000  to  a  million  divided  among  the  part¬ 
ners.  It  must  have  at  least  one  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  seat — $68,000  to  $100,000.  It 
should  also  have  seats  on  one  or  more  of 
the  out-of-town  Stock  Exchange  and  com¬ 
modity  gambling  hells. 

A  Boston  Stock  Exchange  seat  costs  $35,- 
000;  a  Chicago  Stock  Exchange  seat,  $5,000; 
Cotton  Exchange,  $17,000  to  $18,000;  a 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  $3,500;  a  New 
Orleans  Cotton  Exchange,  $3,500;  a  New 
York  Coffee  Exchange,  $1,750. 

Single  Stock  Exchange  houses  have  as 
many  as  eight  Stock  Exchange  member¬ 
ships  worth  from  $600,000  to  $800,000. 

Single  Wall  Street  houses  owe  the  banks, 
day  in  and  week  out,  month  in  and  year 
out,  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  million  dol¬ 
lars. 

A  Wall  Street  gambling  house  must  deal 
in  at  least  4,000  shares  of  stock  a  day  to 
pay  exp>enses  of  $500  a  day.  This  amount 
of  business  in  a  year  is  1,200,000  shares, 
$120,000,000.  Houses  of  this  size  may 
do  business  of  from  $300,000,000  to  $500,- 
000,000  a  year.  Larger  houses  will  do 
$25,000,000  a  day.  Some  of  these  gam¬ 
bling  shops  cost  over  $1,000,000  a  year  to 
run. 

AND  SUNDRIES 

Here  are  the  e.xpenses  of  one  gambling 
shop  for  a  year  (and  this  gambling  shop 
collapsed  in  a  recent  panic): 

Its  total  yearly  e.xpenses  were  $800,000, 
divided  among  its  main  gambling  shop 
in  Broad  Street,  seven  up-town  smaller 
shops,  and  thirty  out-of-town  puller-in 
shops.  Its  main  office  expenses  were  $375,- 
000.  Its  Waldorf  and  Plaza  branches  cost 
$50,000  a  year  to  run;  its  Chicago  branch, 
$50,000.  Through  its  Plaza  Hotel  office 
alone  it  paid  out  salaries  of  $12,500; 
$17,000  for  rent;  sundry  expenses — rum, 
cigars,  and  small  gambling  outfits — $14,000. 
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In  its  main  office  it  paid  salaries  of  $140,000; 
$60,000  for  private  wires,  $25,000  for  rent, 
and  $150,000  for  sundries,  meaning  the 
usual  entertaining  paraphernalia,  such  as 
would  be  found  in  any  gambling  hell. 

The  Hughes  New  York  Legislative  In¬ 
vestigating  Committee  touched  on  certain 
phases  of  these  gambling  hells  as  follows: 

•‘Complaint  has  been  made  of  branch 
offices  in  the  city  of  New  York — often 
luxuriously  furnished  and  sometimes 
equipped  with  lunch-rooms,  cards  and 
liquor.  The  tendency  of  many  of  them 
is  to  increase  the  lure  of  the  ticker  by 
the  temptation  of  creature  comforts, 
appealing  thus  to  many  who  would  not 
otherwise  sf>eculate.” 

Not  infrequently  these  houses,  after 
pajdng  all  these  enormous  expenses,  make 
from  two  to  five  million  dollars  a  year. 

THEY  GET  YOU  GOING  AND  COMING 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  cost  of  running 
the  stock-gambling  game  each  year  is  a 
billion  dollars,  that  is,  the  public  must  pay 
a  billion  dollars  to  those  connected  with  the 
game,  outside  and  independent  of  huge  profits 
taken  by  the  System. 

The  only  legitimate  way  this  money  can 
be  taken  from  the  public  is  in  commissions 
on  the  amount  of  business  transacted,  and 
in  interest  charged  on  the  amount  of  money 
loaned  to  carry  stocks.  The  Stock  Ex- 

I  change  commission  is  one-eighth  of  one 
per  cent,  of  the  par  value  of  the  stock,  or 
twelve  and  a  half  dollars  on  a  hundred 
shares.  For  every  transaction  registered 
there  must  be  a  buyer  and  a  seller,  so  that 
a  million-and-a-half-share  day  is  in  reality 
a  three-million-share  day  for  the  brokers, 
because  they  have  been  paid  to  buy  a 
million  and  a  half  shares  and  to  sell  a 
million  and  a  half. 

'  In  1906,  285  million  shares  of  a  value  of 
24  billion  dollars  were  traded  in — 285 
million  shares  sold  in  a  year  means  285 
million  shares  bought,  or  570  million  shares 
altogether.  The  commission  on  this  year’s 
business  would  have  been  $71,250,000,  and 
if  the  interest  and  incidentals  charge 
brought  the  amount  up  to  $300,000,000, 
it  would  still  be  a  long  way  off  from  the 
amount  of  money  actually  taken  from  the 
public  to  meet  the  exp>enses  of  the  game. 

In  addition  to  the  billion  dollars  required 
by  this  end  of  the  Stock  Exchange  game, 


there  are  the  two  billions  required  for  profits 
by  the  other  end — the  System  with  its  System 
masters,  the  sure-thing  end  of  the  game. 

The  System  secures  its  two  billions  by 
manipulating  the  price  of  stocks  and  bonds, 
unloading  them  at  the  top  and  shaking  the 
public  out  at  the  bottom,  by  manufacturing 
new  securities  and  inflating  old  securities, 
and  using  the  illegitilnately  high  prices  as 
instruments  for  taking  from  the  public  the 
surplus  wealth  which  they  produce  each 
year. 

When  an  order  is  sent  by  an  outsider  to 
a  Wall  Street  Stock  Exchange  house  to 
buy,  say,  one  hundred  shares  of  United 
States  Steel  stock  at  95  per  share,  or  $9,500 
for  the  hundred  shares,  the  method  is: 

The  sender  of  the  order  puts  up  ten 
points  “margin,”  that  is,  he  sends  to  the 
Stock  Exchange  house  $1,000.  The  Stock 
Exchange  house  purchases  in  the  Exchange 
100  shares  for  $9,500.  It  gives  the  seller 
its  check  for  $9,500,  which  is  $8,500  of  its 
own  money  and  $1,000  of  its  customer’s 
money. 

Simultaneously  with  this,  it  takes  the 
hundred  shares  of  stock  to  one  of  the  Steel 
Trust  national  banks  or  trust  companies— 
and  this  means  pretty  nearly  any  national 
bank  or  trust  company  in  the  country — and 
borrows  the  $8,500.  It  borrows  this  money 
“on  call,”  which  means  that  the  bank  can 
call  for  it  at  any  time. 

THE  “CALL”  LOAN  SQUEEZE 

This  is  one  of  the  important  devices  in 
the  System’s  machinery',  for  any  time  the 
System  masters  decide  to  shake  the  public 
out  they  have  but  to  start  calling  thdr 
“call”  loans;  the  brokers  will  “call”  upwn 
their  customers  to  take  up  their  loans,  and, 
the  customers  not  being  able  to  do  so,  their 
stock  will  be  “sold  out.”  And  when  all  the 
Stock  Exchange  members’  customers,  mean¬ 
ing  the  public,  arc  being  sold  out  at  one  time, 
there  is  a  slaughter  in  the  price.  So  that 
as  a  practical  working  device  the  purchase 
of  stocks  on  “margin”  is  as  perfect  in  the 
System’s  hands  as  if  they  had  that  section  of 
the  American  people  who  huy  and  sell  stocks  l| 
(and  they  number  millions)  bound  hand  and 
foot  and  gagged,  for  the  going-through  of  | , 
their  clothes,  with  the  “profits”  limited  only  i 
by  the  amount  of  money  their  victims  had  | ' 
about  their  person. 


The  Stock  Exchange  house  pays  the  bank  •  j 
for  the  call  loan  at  the  rate  of  2^2  per  cent.  j 
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a  year.  It  charges  its  customer  6  per  cent., 
making  a  profit  of  3^^  per  cent,  on  this 
end  of  the  transaction.  If  Steel  stock 
goes  from  95  to  10$^  and  the  customer 
sells,  there  is  realized  from  the  sale  the 
$8,500  borrowed  from  the  bank,  the  $1,000 
put  up  by  the  customer,  the  $1,000  profit 
of  the  customer,  and  the  Stock  Exchange’s 
commission  of  one-eighth  of  one  per  cent, 
each  way  for  buying  and  selling. 

But  if,  as  happened  in  the  actual  case 
which  I  have  been  citing  as  an  illustration. 
Steel  does  not  go  to  io^%,  but  instead 
drops  to  85,  then  the  customer  is  called  on 
for  another  $1,000  margin,  and  another, 
and  another,  until  when  the  price  of  the 
stock  gets  to  55  and  he  has  up  $4,000  of 
margin,  and  can  put  up  no  more,  he  is 
“sold  out”  with  a  loss  of  $4,000. 

THE  OLD  STORY 

The  reason  this  particular  customer  of  the 
Stock  Exchange  house  went  into  this  trans¬ 
action  was  that  Steel  had  steadily  risen 
from  24  to  95,  and  the  press  and  all  the 
reliable  stock-gambling  authorities  had  as¬ 
serted  most  positively  that  it  was  to  con¬ 
tinue  rising  until  it  sold  at  150.  The 
customer,  a  bank  officer  in  Pennsylvania, 
believing  those  stories,  concluded  he  would 
get  some  of  the  easy  money.  He  purchased, 
not  the  100  shares  I  have  u^  in  my 
illustration,  but  3,000  shares,  putting  up 
as  margin  $30,000;  and  when  he  was 
shaken  out  at  55,  his  losses  amounted  to 
$120,000. 

Since  he  had  stolen  the  money  from 
his  bank,  he  is  now  serving  a  long-term 
penitentiary  sentence,  while  his  delicately 
brought-up  wife  and  daughters  are  bal¬ 
ancing  the  world,  that  world  which  is 
bordered  on  one  side  by  the  poorhouse  and 
on  the  other  by  the  Street — not  the  Street 
of  Financialdom,  but  the  cold,  hard,  heart- 
and-soul-paved  Scarlet  Street  which  always 
offers  ready  refuge  for  the  womenfolk  of 
stock-gambling  victims 

This  is  the  Stock  Exchange  world  which 
Financialdom  would  have  us  believe  is  ab- 
sdutely  necessary  for  the  existence  of 
civilization’s  business  and  social  struc¬ 
tures — a  world  where,  according  to  Stock 
Gambledom,  things  are  conducted  under 
the  same  code  of  ethics  and  morals  that 
prevails  in  all  other  business  worlds;  a 
world  that  is  based  on  finance,  investment. 


and  legitimate  speculation;  a  world  that 
has  in  it  no  robbery  and  not  even  any 
ordinary  gambling. 

No  department  of  civilization  has  so 
many  fallacies  advanced  to  support  its 
existence  as  stock-gambling.  Here  are  ex¬ 
tracts  from  hackneyed  stock-gambling  lit¬ 
erature. 

One  of  the  great  financial  writers  says: 

“The  world’s  great  things  have  been 
done  by  men  who  were  willing  to  take 
risks  and  whose  willingness  was  in¬ 
spired  by  the  picture  of  success  which 
they  have  kept  constantly  before  their 
minds  and  ambitions.  There  is  a 
tendency,  chiefly  the  expression  of 
ignorance,  to  confuse  sp>eculation  with 
gambling.  There  is,  however,  not  the 
slightest  justification  for  the  assumed 
synonym.  Gambling  may  be  defined 
as  hazard  without  intelligence  or  in¬ 
telligent  effort.  Speculation,  on  the 
contrary,  while  necessarily  involving 
hazards,  is  only  justifiable  as  it  may  be 
undertaken  in  the  spirit  of  intelligent 
research  and  experience.  All  specula¬ 
tion  is  legitimate  provided  it  is  based 
on  adequacy  of  capital  and  resources 
and  requisite  intelligence.” 

Is  it  not  using  the  intelligence  of  the 
American  people  as  a  punching-bag  to 
thrust  such  stuff  in  front  of  them  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  game  which  is  infinitely 
lower,  morally,  ethically,  and  horse-sensed- 
ly,  than  any  of  the  old  forms  of  gam¬ 
bling? 

A  HUNDRED  TIMES  TOO  MUCH  PROFIT 

Imagine  an  intelligent  writer  trying  to 
justify  Wall  Street  methods  on  the  ground 
that  the  incentive  to  build  up  our  country 
has  been  the  big  profits  that  are  made  from 
its  loaded  dice  and  marked  cards! 

And  yet  this  is  the  stock-in-trade  argu¬ 
ment  most  often  heard.  It  assumes  this 
shape: 

Our  great  railroads  and  industries  would 
not  have  been  built  if  those  who  w'ere  in  the 
start  had  not  been  given  an  opportunity 
to  make  tens  of  thousands  of  per  cent, 
profit  on  the  capital  put  to  hazard.  If 
the  only  reward  for  building  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  across  the  plains  had  been 
two  or  three  hundred  p)er  cent,  profit,  the 
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home  and  foreign  capital  never  would  have 
built  it. 

I  will  pass  the  argument  with  this  single 
comment: 

There  is  no  great  railroad,  no  great  in¬ 
dustry  in  America,  that  could  not  have  gone 
to  its  present  position,  without  Stock  Exchange 
gambling,  as  quickly  and  as  surely  with  one 
hundredth,  possibly  with  one-thousandth  part 
of  the  profit  which  its  promoters  took  from 
the  people. 

INTELLIGENCE? 

Cohn,  the  German  economist,  says  that 
speculation  is  the  struggle  of  well-equipped 
intelligence  against  the  rough  power  of 
chance. 

Imagine  the  well-equipped  intelligence  of 
scores  of  the  multi-millionaire  industrial 
captains  who  have  made  the  name  .American 
the  laughing-stock  of  the  refined  people  of 
the  old  as  well  as  the  new  world. 

Justice  Holmes  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  in  one  of  his  decisions,  says: 

“Sp)eculation  by  comp)etent  men  is 
the  self-adjustment  of  society  to  the 
probable.  People  will  endeavor  to 
forecast  the  future  and  to  make  agree¬ 
ments  according  to  their  prophecy.” 

Imagine  the  competency  of  men  in  the 
adjustment  of  society  who  will  sit  in  a 
Wall  Street  office  and  bet  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  that  a  certain  rain-drop, 
trickling  down  the  plate-glass  window,  will 
reach  the  sill  before  another! 

President  Hadley  says: 

“The  success  or  failure  of  a  man  en¬ 
gaged  in  manufacturing,  in  transporta¬ 
tion,  or  in  agriculture,  depends  more 
upon  his  skill  as  a  prophet  than  upon 
his  industry  as  a  producer.” 

Imagine  the  skill  as  a  prophet  of  the 
multi-millionaire  System  captain  who  left 
a  poker  game  at  two  in  the  morning  to 
deliver  this  message  to  the  captain-general 
of  the  System  forces:  “In  regard  to  that 
L.  &  N.  deal.  I’ll  put  an  injunction  on 
it  in  the  morning  unless  you  send  me  a 
round  five  million  dollars  to-night,  and 
every  five  minutes  that  pass  before  I  get 
your  answer  will  mean  another  million  add¬ 
ed  to  the  five.” 


Imagine  the  skill  as  a  prophet  of  the  man 
who  could  adhere  to  this  resolution  to  the 
extent  of  actually  securing  ten  millions  of 
real  money  which  was  subsequently  found 
to  be  capitalized  into  the  railroad. 

Former  President  Baldwin  of  the  great 
Fourth  National  Bank  of  New  York,  in  a 
public  speech  some  time  ago,  said: 

“Next  to  the  Christian  religion,  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  has  been 
the  greatest  civilizing  influence  in  the 
world.” 

Imagine  the  intelligence  of  the  audience 
composed  of  the  pick  of  Financialdom,  who 
listened  to  this  statement  without  bursting 
the  laughing  buttons  of  their  waistcoats. 

A  noted  writer  says: 

“It  is  a  consummation  devoutly  to 
be  w’ished  that  the  evils  incident  to 
speculation  could  be  abolished.  Legit¬ 
imate  speculation  fosters  development 
and  makes  progress  and  prevents  eco¬ 
nomic  chaos.  You  can  not  do  without 
it.  It  is  an  economic  necessity.  Neither 
can  you  check  the  abuses  by  legisla¬ 
tion  without  interfering  with  legitimate 
speculation.  It  were  better  to  try  to 
change  humanity  than  to  mix  legisla¬ 
tion,  ethics,  and  economics  in  the 
jumble  suggested  by  those  who  would 
abolish  stock  speculation  entirely.” 

I  would  have  my  readers  ponder  this 
language,  for  it  is  from  one  of  the  foremost 
preachers  for  the  maintenance  of  Stock 
Exchange  gambling  as  it  exists  to-day:  “It 
were  better  to  try  to  change  humanity  than 
to  mix  legislation,  ethics,  and  economics 
in  the  jumble  suggested  by  those  who  would 
abolish  stock  speculation  entirely.” 

In  other  words,  it  would  be  better  to  try 
to  do  the  impossible  than  to  prevent  a 
score  of  the  System’s  Stock  Exchange  hire¬ 
lings  from  openly  and  brazenly,  like  so 
many  horse-auction  fakers,  by  fraud  bid¬ 
ding  up  from  nothing  to  five  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  so  much  pure  water 
capitalized  in  the  form  of  Steel  Trust 
common  stock,  for  the  purpose  of  using  the 
thus  fictitiously  made  prices  as  a  legal 
justification  for  putting  these  worthless 
pieces  of  paper  into  the  treasuries  of  insur¬ 
ance  companies,  national  banks,  and  trust 
companies,  in  order  to  withdraw  five 
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hundred  millions  of  the  hard-earned  savings 
of  the  American  people. 

Here  is  what  the  legislative  committee 
appointed  by  Governor  Hughes,  now  United 
States  Supreme  Court  Justice,  reported 
after  investigating  Stock  Gambledom: 

“In  its  nature  it  is  in  the  same  class 
with  gambling  at  the  race-track  or  at 
the  roulette-table,  but  is  practised 
on  a  vastly  larger  scale.  Its  ramifica¬ 
tions  extend  to  all  parts  of  the  country. 

It  involves  a  practical  certainty  of  loss 
to  those  who  engage  in  it.  A  continuous 
stream  of  wealth  taken  from  the  actual 
capital  of  innumerable  persons  of  rela¬ 
tively  small  means  swells  the  income 
of  brokers  and  operators  dependent  on 
this  class  of  business,  and  in  so  far  as 
it  is  consumed  like  most  income,  it 
represents  a  waste  of  capital.  The 
total  amount  of  this  waste  is  rudely 
indicated  by  the  obvious  cost  of  the 
vast  mechanism  of  brokerage  and  by 
manipulator’s  gains,  of  both  of  which 
it  is  a  large  constituent  element.  But 
for  a  continuous  influx  of  new  custom¬ 
ers,  replacing  those  whose  losses  force 
them  out  of  the  Street,  this  costly 
mechanism  of  speculation  could  not  be 
maintained  on  anything  like  its  present 
scale.” 

There  is  no  better  illustration  of  the 
result  of  modern  Stock  Exchange  gambling 
than  a  verse  by  the  great  French  historian, 
Guizot,  describing  the  career  of  John  Law 
and  the  collapse  of  his  Mississippi  Company 
in  France  in  1720-1724.  Guizot  says  that 
so  many  fortunes  were  won  and  lost  at  that 
time  that  this  song  was  everywhere  heard 
in  the  streets: 

On  Monday  I  bought  share  on  share 
On  Tuesday  I  was  a  millionaire 
On  Wednesday  took  a  grand  abode 
On  Thursday  in  my  carriage  rode 
On  Friday  drove  to  the  opera  ball 
On  Saturday  came  to  the  paupers’  hall. 

Now  and  again,  as  I  set  down  such 
economic  nightmares  as  the  foregoing,  I  find 
myself  asking:  “How  much  longer  will  the 
millions  of  work-like-dogs-sixteen-hours-a- 
day  -  for  -  twelve  -  dollars  -  a  -  week  American 
fathers,  husbands,  and  brothers  read  these 
figures,  and,  in  the  reading,  vision  their 
daughters  being  driven  to  the  street  for 


the  necessary  pittance  to  keep  flesh  and 
bones  on  speaking  terms,  their  wives  chased 
to  consumptive  graves  in  vain  attempts  to 
keep  every-day  hells  on  the  latch-side  of 
their  squalid  homes,  and  themselves  seeking 
prison  cells  in  preference  to  suicides’ 
graves — how  much  longer  will  they  read 
without  demanding  a  remedy! 

The  other  day  I  was  stopped  on  the 
street  by  a  magnificent  six-foot-two  speci¬ 
men  of  American  manhood,  one  of  those 
human  set-ups  who  could  tail-sling  a  bull 
twice  his  length  —  and  repeat.  I  knew 
him  as  one  of  the  armor-platers  of  my 
to-be  America’s  cup-defender.  Hangdog- 
gedly  he  asked  me  for  the  loan  of  a  few 
dollars. 

“God  knows,”  he  said,  with  a  tremor  in 
his  voice,  “  I  hate  to  beg,  but  I’ve  got  five 
hungry  children  and  a  wife,  and  I  haven’t 
had  work  enough  in  five  weeks  to  earn  the 
house  rent.” 

As  he  started  away,  he  wistfully  said: 
“I  don’t  know  about  such  things,  but  you 
do,  so  answer  me  please:  How  much  longer 
is  this  kind  of  times  to  be  with  us?  How 
much  longer?  I  never  took  a  drop  of 
liquor  in  my  life.  I  never  wronged  man  or 
woman,  and  by - ” 

I  didn’t  wait  to  hear  his  finish,  for  I 
didn’t  like  his  look.  It  wasn’t  human.  I 
knew  that  look.  I  have  seen  it  many  times, 
and  I  am  running  across  it  oftener  and 
oftener  in  these  High-Cost  Living  and 
Low-Cost  Virtue  days.  If  I  had  seen  that 
look  in  one  of  my  bulldogs,  I  would  have 
ordered  the  kennelman  to  triple-leash  him 
and  upon  the  look’s  return  to  kill  him. 

Shortly  afterward  I  stopped  to  watch 
a  callow-faced  youth  whose  hide  was 
saturated  with  wine  and  whose  head  was 
steeped  in  cigarette  juice,  hurl  an  $8,000 
automobile,  head  on,  into  a  stone  wall. 
We  picked  him  up  badly  shaken  but  unhurt. 
I  knew  him  and  his  people  before  him. 
He  was  only  a  few  years  out  of  college.  He 
earned  between  twenty  and  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  a  year  touting  for  a  bank¬ 
ing-house — steering  the  cork-headed  sons  of 
cunning-headed  dollar  kings  against  the 
stock-gambling  game. 

I  said  to  him: 

“You’ve  easily  punched  a  few  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  out  of  that  magnificent  ma¬ 
chine.” 

He  laughed  as  he  lisped :  “  There’s  a  whole 
lot  more  where  that  came  from.” 
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I  didn’t  wait  for  him  to  finish.  I  didn’t  in  one  of  my  spaniels  I  would  order  my 
like  his  look.  1  have  seen  it  many  times  kennel-man  to  drown  him  in  a  tub  of  dirty 
of  late  in  the  dollar  haunts.  If  1  saw  it  water. 

HERE  IS  THE  LAW 


It  is  single,  constitutional,  and  effective.  It  can  be  put  on  the  statute-books  at  a 
single  session  of  Congress.  It  is  the  old  lottery  latv — which  has  passed  all  the 
courts— AMEN PED.  The  law  to  curb  the  Stock  Exchange  must  be  a  Federal,  not 
a  state,  latv.  Here  is  a  Federal  law  which,  with  a  Federal  Stock  Exchange  incor¬ 
poration  law  to  be  presented  in  the  next  instalment,  will  do  the  business: 


No  letter,  postal-card,  or  circular  con¬ 
cerning  any  lottery,  so-called  gift  concert, 
or  other  similar  enterprise  offering  prizes 
dejjendent  upon  lot  or  chance,  or  concern¬ 
ing  schemes  devised  for  the  purp)ose  of 
obtaining  money  or  property  under  false 
pretenses, 

or  concerning  any  stock  exchange  where 
securities  or  stocks,  bonds,  notes,  or  other 
evidences  of  indebtedness,  or  evidence  of 
part  or  proportionate  ownership  of  proper¬ 
ty,  are  dealt  in  on  a  margin  or  on  credit, 
unless  said  stock  exchange  is  incorporated 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States; 

and  no  list  of  the  drawings  at  any  lottery 
or  similar  scheme,  and  no  lottery  ticket  or 
part  thereof, 

and  no  statement,  account,  bill  of  particu¬ 
lars,  or  other  information  regarding  any 
purchase  or  sale  upon  or  in  any  stock  ex¬ 
change,  of  any  securities,  stock,  bond,  or 
other  evidence  of  indebtedness,  or  of  part 
or  proportionate  ownership  of  property  on 
a  margin  or  on  credit,  unless  such  purchase 
or  sale  is  made  upon  a  stock  exchange  incor¬ 
porated  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States; 

and  no  check,  draft,  bill,  money,  postal 
note,  or  money  order  for  the  purchase  of 
any  ticket,  tickets,  or  p)art  thereof,  or  of 
any  share  or  any  chance  in  any  such  lottery 
or  gift  enterprise; 

or  for  or  on  account  of  any  purchase  or  sale 
upon  or  in  any  stock  exchange,  on  a 
margin  or  on  credit,  of  securities,  stock, 
bond,  note,  or  other  evidence  of  indebt¬ 
edness,  or  evidence  of  part  or  propor¬ 
tionate  ownership  of  property,  unless  such 
purchase  or  sale  is  made  upon  a  stock  ex¬ 
change  incorporated  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States; 

shall  be  carried  in  the  mail  or  delivered  at 
or  through  any  post-office  or  branch  thereof, 
or  by  any  letter-carrier;  nor  shall  any 
newspap)er,  circular,  pamphlet,  or  publica- 


In  my  next  chapter  I  will  illustrate  the 
pictures  of  Stock  Exchange  panics  and  System 
under  such  a  law  as  the  above. — T.  W.  L. 


tion  of  any  kind  containing  any  advertise¬ 
ment  of  any  lottery  or  gift  enterprise  of 
any  kind  offering  prizes  dependent  upon 
lot  or  chance,  or  containing  any  list  of 
prizes  awarded  at  the  drawings  of  any 
such  lottery  or  gift  enterprise,  whether  said 
list  is  of  any  part  or  of  all  of  the  drawing 
or  containing  any  prices  at  which  any 
stocks,  bonds,  notes,  or  other  securities, 
or  other  evidence  of  indebtedness,  or  evi¬ 
dence  of  part  or  proportionate  ownership 
of  property,  shall  have  been  bought  or 
sold  upon  or  in  any  stock  exchange,  on  a 
margin  or  on  credit  unless  such  purchase 
or  sale  is  made  upon  a  stock  exchange 
incorporated  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States, 

be  carried  in  the  mail  or  delivered  by  any 
jxjstmaster  or  letter-carrier. 

Any  person  who  shall  knowingly  deposit 
or  cause  to  be  deposited,  or  who  shall 
knowingly  send  or  cause  to  be  sent,  any¬ 
thing  to  be  conveyed  or  delivered  by  mail 
in  violation  of  tlus  section,  or  who  shall 
knowingly  cause  to  be  delivered  by  mail 
anything  herein  forbidden  to  be  carried 
by  mail,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis¬ 
demeanor,  and  on  conviction  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  five 
hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  by  both  such 
fine  and  imprisonment  for  each  offense. 

Any  person  violating  any  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  section  may  be  proce^ed 
against  by  information  or  indictment  and 
tried  and  punished,  either  in  the  district 
at  which  the  unlawful  publication  was 
mailed,  or  to  which  it  is  carried  by  mail 
for  delivery  according  to  the  direction 
thereon,  or  at  which  it  is  caused  to  be 
delivered  by  mail  to  the  person  to  whom 
it  is  addressed. 


workings  of  the  proposed  law,  with  vivid 
conspiracies  that  would  have  died  a-borning 
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"And  He  took  them  up  in  His  arms,  put  His 
hands  upon  them,  and  blessed  them." 


N  THE  slope  of  a  hill,  be¬ 
neath  silvery  olives,  a  group 
was  gathered  about  the 
young  stranger.  He  had  en¬ 
tered  the  village  only  that 
morning,  seeking  the  com- 
jjanionship  of  suchNazarenes 
as  might  be  there.  And  they 
had  brought  him  out  here  in  the  open  to  re¬ 
ceive  his  message.  But  though  he  carried 
them  greetings  and  news  from  distant  groups 
of  the  Christ’s  followers,  it  was  plain  that 
he  had  not  been  sent  to  them  on  a  mission. 

They  waited  till  he  should  be  ready  to 
explain  his  quest. 

“You  did  not  see  Him,  then?” 

Into  the  young  man’s  eyes  came  a  great, 
yearning  sadness.  “No,”  he  answered. 
“But  you.”  he  asked  eagerly,  “did  none  of 
you  see  Him?  ” 

They  shook  their  heads — all  of  them. 

“We  were  too  far  away,”  one  murmured. 

“But  I  had  for  spiritual  father  one  who 
had  ^n  Him,”  the  traveler  offered,  his  face 
lighting.  “You  know  how  He  blessed  a 
company  of  little  children?  How  He  put 


His  hands  upon  them?”  He  paused,  and 
they  nodded  .silently.  “  My  teacher  was  one 
of  those  children,”  he  said,  his  dark  eyes 
aglow  with  reverent  pride. 

A  quick  glance  flashed  about  the  group; 
but  no  one  spoke,  and  the  traveler  went  on, 
the  radiance  of  his  face  blotted  out  again 
in  sadness.  “  It  is  because  he  is  gone  that 
I  am  a  wanderer  now.  I  was  always  with 
him,  and  we  went  about  together,  preaching 
the  Kingdom.  It  was  all  so  clear  to  my 
teacher  because  he  had  seen  Him.  He  told 
me  of  His  wonderful  look.” 

They  fell  silent,  brooding  and  thoughtful. 

Then  one  asked:  “What  was  it  like — the 
blessing  He  gave  your  teacher?  Did  he 
gain  goods  and  store?” 

The  young  traveler’s  dark  eyes  ojiened  in 
amazement.  “Why,  no!  How  could  that 
be?  My  teacher  was  like  Him,”  he  ex¬ 
plained  simply. 

Again  the  quick  look  passed  about  the 
circle.  At  last  one  spoke,  slowly:  “There 
is  a  man  here  in  the  village  who  was  also 
blessed  with  the  children.” 

The  young  traveler  started  up  joyously. 
“Take  me  to  him,”  he  entreated.  “Let  me 
talk  with  him;  that  is  what  I  am  seeking — 
another  teacher.” 
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“Nay,  friend — ”  began  one;  but  another 
hurriedly  whispered:  “Let  us  not  tell  him. 
Perhaps  he  can  help.”  And  so  the  first 
speaker  finished:  “1  fear  you  will  not  find 
him  like  your  teacher;  but  you  shall  go. 
It  is  only  a  step.” 

And  they  guided  him,  eager,  all  but  im¬ 
patient,  to  a  mean  hovel  just  within  the 
town.  There  they  left  him. 

It  was  a  man  with  a  dark,  bitter  face  that 
answered  his  knock.  “May  I  speak  with 
Nemuel?”  the  stranger  asked  courteously. 

“I  am  Nemuel,”  growled  the  man  curtly. 

“But  I  mean  Nemuel  who  was  one  of  the 
diOdren  that  Jesus  blessed,”  persisted  the 
young  traveler,  his  face  softly  alight  as  the 
name  pa.ssed  his  lips. 

“Come  in;  I  am  the  man.”  He  straight- 
■aied  proudly.  “I  was  a  child  seven  years 
old  when  I  saw  Him - ” 

He  stopped,  for  the  young  stranger,  pale 
and  gasping,  broke  in:  “You  saw  Him! 
He  touched  you!  You  have  seen  His  face, 
and  yet  your  own —  Forgive  me,  friend. 
But  my  master  was  also  one  of  the  children 
blessed  by  the  Christ,  and  he  was  .  .  .  dif¬ 
ferent.”  He  hesitated,  still  looking  at  the 
somber  face  in  puzzled  distress. 

The  man  caught  the  young  stranger’s 
arm.  “You  knew  another  of  those  He 
blessed?  Tell  me — did  he  have  great  wealth, 
palaces,  honors?  Did  he  wait  long?  Did 
the  blessing  tarry  so  long  in  the  fulfilment 
as  with  me?  ” 

The  young  stranger  shook  his  head  in 
deep  bewilderment.  “  I  do  not  understand. 
No,  he  had  no  wealth,  no  palaces,  no  honors. 
He  followed  the  Christ.  He  was  blessed  by 
His  spirit.  Why,  how  could  one  want  goods 
and  honors  when  one  had  seen  His  wonder¬ 
ful  smile,  when  His  arms — ”  He  broke  off, 
gazing  at  his  host  in  appalled  incompre¬ 
hension. 

Nemuel’s  dark  face  grew  darker,  more 
bitter.  “Then  there  is  no  blessing,  after 
idl,”  he  said  slowly.  “I  have  wait^,  be¬ 
lieving,  trusting.  I  have  kept  my  life  clean. 


I  have  kept  myself  holy — away  from  those 
whom  He  had  not  touched” —  The  stranger 
drew  a  quick  breath,  and  his  eyes  softened 
with  pity — “I  havi  never  forgotten  that  I 
was  blessed  above  mothers.  And  now  there 
is  no  blessing.”  And  he  covered  his  face 
with  his  hands. 

There  was  a  silence,  and  then  the  young 
stranger  spoke,  very  gently.  “  The  blessing, 
my  master  taught  me,  was  for  all  children — 
for  all  childlike  faith  and  trust  and  purity. 
It  was  a  sanctification  of  the  child  spirit.” 

Nemuel  had  lifted  his  head  and  was 
listening,  his  eyes  fastened  wonderingly  on 
the  stranger’s  face. 

“  And  it  was  not  a  blessing  to  be  wrapped 
up  in  a  napkin.  It  was  not  to  bring  you 
good  fortune,  as  if  it  had  been  a  sorcerer’s 
charm.  It  was  a  blessing  for  you  to  take 
and  to  make — to  use  it — to  give  it  to  others. 
Through  you  He  blessed  all  children.  .  .  . 
And  yet —  ”  the  stranger’s  voice  deepened — 
“yet  there  was  something  special,  too.” 

“What  was  it?”  Nemuel  breathed. 

The  stranger  bent  on  him  a  gaze  full  of 
yearning.  “Have  you  not  remembered 
His  face?”  he  asked.  “His  wonderful 
look — just  for  you  ^  ”  There  was  a  pleading 
note  of  reproach  in  his  voice  as  he  leaned 
toward  Nemuel,  but  his  face  was  all  love 
and  tenderness. 

Nemuel  began  to  shake  his  head  slowly, 
still  fixing  the  stranger  with  his  gaze. 

“No,”  he  confessed.  “I  haven’t  been 
able  to  remember — not  for  years.  At  first 
I  did.  Afterward — I  knew  that  His  face 
was  wonderful,  but  I  could  not  see  it.  But 
now — now  I  begin  to  remember - ” 

The  young  stranger  waited  for  the  halting 
words,  his  face  lighting  softly  with  a  holy 
hope  and  joy, 

“Why,  your  face — ”  Nemuel  still  hesi¬ 
tated,  groping,  and  then  suddenly  his  voice 
rang  out  in  triumph,  and  memory,,  dawned 
clearly  in  his  eyes — “Why,  your  face — is 
like — HisI  .  .  .  Oh,  I  do  remember,  and — 
I  begin  to  understand.” 


9  OHNNIE  KETCHUM,  from  which  the  composer  could  plunder  at 

W  under  an  opulent  contract,  will.  When  the  factory  was  working  full 

m  manufactured  songs  for  force,  each  of  the  pianos  banging  at  once 

^  the  well-known  publishing  on  its  own  particular  theme,  the  effect  was 

»  houseof  Julius  Spielbaum.  comparable  to  a  bad  fifteen  minutes  with 

^  Johnnie  was  a  musical  Ric^rd  Strauss. 

bushelman  of  unlimited  Spielbaum  worshif>ed  an  ugly  little  idd 
\  capacity,  for  he  wooed  an  named  “  The  Last  Big  Hit.  ”  That  the  god 

ambidextrous  Muse  who  was  good  to  his  devotee  I  know,  for  I 

inspired  him  to  do,  simultaneously,  the  have  seen  the  Spielbaum  estate  at  New 

words  with  his  right  hand,  the  music  with  Rochelle. 

his  left.  The  house  of  Spielbaum  occupied  Johnnie  Ketchum  occupied  a  “studio,” 
a  five-story  structure  on  that  side  street  second-floor  rear,  in  the  New  York  estab- 

deservedly  termed  “Tin  Pan  Alley,”  an  im-  lishment.  His  cell  was  two  feet  wider  than 

ptortant  tributary  to  Broadway,  which,  like  that  of  his  co-workers;  for  Johnnie  was  the 

the  mighty  Nile,  flows  ever  onward,  gather-  pride  of  the  house  of  Spielbaum,  due  to 

ing  junk  from  a  thousand  sources  until  his  success  with  “That  ^ckapoo  Rag-Jag 

finally,  clogged  with  a  burden  greater  than  Mel-o-dee,”  some  years  out  and  still  selling, 

it  can  bear,  it  overflows  its  banks  and  inun-  He  was  what  they  call  a  “one-finger  musi- 

dates  a  nation  with  a  flood  of  trash.  dan,”  which  is  to  say,  he  was  a  rudimentary 

Julius  Spielbaum  called  himself  the  pianist  with  a  gift  of  tune.  A  rather  plain 
“Hit-a-Minute  Man.”  Twenty  faithful  young  man,  small  and  badly  clad  in  misfit 
composers,  at  the  behest  of  Julius,  did  their  shoddy,  he  piermitted  his  curly  hair  to  jut 
worst,  and  their  worst  was  pretty  bad.  By  out  from  his  forehead  in  two  distinct  horns, 
a  sort  of  commercial  megalomania.  Spiel-  while  he  shaved  so  carefully  behind  his 
baum  groupied  all  forms  of  theatrical  ears  that  his  long  neck  blushed  in  naked- 
doggerel  under  the  head  of  “lyrics.”  Simi-  ness. 

larly  he  referred  to  the  seven-foot  cells  Ambrose  McClosky  Vale,  a  poet  (spiedes 
where  his  employees  worked  as  “studios.”  now  rapidly  becoming  extinct),  blew  into 
These  compiartments,  with  which  the  place  the  house  of  Spielbaum  with  November’s 
was  honeycombed,  were  furnished  each  first  raw  winds.  So  idle  an  errand  brought 
with  a  piano,  two  chairs,  a  photograph  of  him  there  that  Mr.  Spielbaum  turned  a 
Emma  Cams,  and  a  library  of  classic  gems  blank,  egg-shapied  face  upxm  the  intellectual 
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stranger  and  bored  him  with  a  gimlet 
glance  through  thick,  near-sighted  glasses. 
Ambrose  explained  that  he  was  on  the  staff 
of  a  magazine  devoted  to  poems  and  articles 
on  contemporary  tendencies.  Spielbaum 
at  first  thought  that  Ambrose  was  some 
sort  of  book-agent,  and  was  inclined  to  be 
brusque;  but  when  the  p)oet  went  on  to 
tell  how  he  was  gathering  material  for  an 
article  to  be  called  “Modern  Ballad- 
mongers,”  and  wished  to  see  the  song- 
factory  in  operation,  Spielbaum  scratched 
his  bald  head  and  pursed  his  luscious  lips 
as  if  tasting  rich  fo^.  Here  was  a  foolish 
person  writing  free  advertisements.  The 
publisher  took  the  poet  to  his  heart  and 
showed  him  around. 

Mr.  Spielbaum  dropped  the  high-browed 
stranger  in  Johnnie  Ketchum’s  cell,  in¬ 
structing  the  latter  to  be  polite.  Johnnie 
played  over  “That  Kickapoo  Rag-Jag 
Md-o-dee,”  screaming  the  words  at  the  top 
of  his  voice.  He  showed  Ambrose  a  sheaf 
of  limp,  typewritten  lyrics,  and  confiden¬ 
tially  explained  that  a  sprightly  number, 
entitled  “Whistling  Whiskers,”  had  origi¬ 
nally  been  intended  for  Mr.  Eddie  Foy.  ‘ 

“We  all  have  our  ambitions,”  confessed 
Johnnie  modestly. 

Ambrose  the  p)oet  cleared  his  throat  and 
considered  the  matter  seriously.  “Hum,” 
he  said.  “You  turn  this  sort  of  thing  out, 
I  suppose,  like  sausage  out  of  a  mill.  Drop 
in  the  ingredients,  turn  the  crank,  and 
presto!  ” 

“We  carry  two  kinds  o’  songs  in  this 
sh(^,  high-grade  and  low-grade,”  Johnnie 
explained.  “  The  low-grade  songs  are  made 
something  like  you  say.  Spielbaum  will 
come  in  here  and  yell:  ‘We  want  a  funny 
jabber  song  for  Riley  &  Rae  before  three 
o’clock  this  afternoon;  three  verses,  eight 
long  lines  each;  chorus  must  have  a  vamp, 
two  beats  of  the  bass  drum,  and  a  comedy 
tag  on  the  end.’  That’s  the  way  they 
order  a  low-grade  song.” 

“Sounds  rather  like  an  order  for  a  pair 
of  shoes,”  commented  Ambrose. 

“But  the  high-grade  song  is  different.” 
Johnnie  lowered  his  voice,  speaking  of  holy 
tl^gs.  “You  never  can  tell  when  the 
Big  Hit’s  goin’  to  strike.  You  may  punch 
half  the  teeth  out  o’  the  pianna  for  six  solid 
weeks — nothin’  doin’.  Then  all  of  a  sud¬ 
den — paw!  Up  flies  an  idea  that’s  bigger 
’n  Broadway,  with  a  tune  they’ll  be  whistlin’ 
next  Christmas  in  the  Philippine  Islands.” 


“  Inspiration,”  murmured  Ambrose,  with 
a  trace  of  a  sneer. 

“That’s  what  they  call  it  at  Harvard’s,” 
agreed  Johnnie.  '*‘1  done  that  Kickapoo 
Rag  all-of-a-sudd^  Sadie,  just  like  that. 

I  was  standin’  in  front  of  the  Kaiser  Hof 
one  night  watchin’  a  cop  pullin’  a  bum — 
hot  night — bum  felt  more  comfortable  in 
the  open  air,  so  he  started  to  beat  it  across 
Broadway.  Traflic  cop  got  him  with  a 
half-Nelson;  and  as  I  watched  ’em  swayin’ 
and  side-steppin’  under  the  electric  signs, 
my  think-tank  started  goin’,  and  first  I 
knew  I  was  singin’  to  myself - ” 

Johnnie’s  stubby  fingers  lightly  touched 
the  keys  as  he  sang: 

“OA,  you  Kickapoo  Rag- Jag! 

Won't  you  grab  me,  horsey, 

Won't  you  nab  me,  honey, 

Indian  style?  ” 

The  poet  laughed  to  conceal  a  groan. 
“That,  I  find,  is  the  trouble  with  the  whole 
pKjpular-song  business,”  he  sighed.  “You 
fellows  absolutely  refuse  to  write  about 
anything  that  actually  happens.  Gigantic 
social  facts  blaze  before  your  eyes  while 
you  beat  your  little,  shallow  tin  pans.  You 
fellows  would  make  a  mountain  tawdry; 
Bobbie  Bums  could  make  a  field-mouse 
great.” 

“What  firm  did  that  Bums  guy  w’ork 
for?”  asked  the  song-writer. 

“Perhaps  you’re  joking,”  replied  the 
poet.  “In  that  incident  where  the  ‘cop 
pulled  the  bum,’  as  you  describe  it,  you  had 
a  chrmk  of  real  life  shaken  before  your  very 
eyes:  Broadway  with'  its  wealth  and  waste, 
the  careless  millions  going  by;  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  tramp,  inspired  no  doubt  by  God’s 
breath  of  spring,  walks  forth  a  while  to  hold 
up  his  head  among  his  fellow  men,  his  course 
directed,  perhaps,  to  a  better  ideal - ” 

“  His  course  was  directed  to  Otto’s  beer- 
joint  on  Eighth  Avenue,”  corrected  Johnnie. 

“  Grant^,”  continued  Ambrose.  “Never¬ 
theless  you  were  witness  to  an  episode  that 
might  have  made  a  ballad  as  great  as 
‘Danny  Deever.’  And  what  did  you  get 
out  of  it?  Nothing  but  that  Kickapoo 
Rag-Jag  stuff!” 

“I  guess  it  was  some  stuff,”  snorted 
Johnnie.  “It  sold  over  six  million  copies 
in  America,  England,  and  Australia;  they 
dance  it  in  sassiety,  and  a  hand-organ  man 
was  shot  last  week  for  playin’  it  two 
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years  steady  in  front  of  a  Bronx  saloon.”  you’d  think  it  had  more  life  in  it  than  a 

“It  bears  no  relation  to  life,”  said  the  bushel  o’  crabs.”  Johnnie  moderated  his 

man  of  letters,  wiping  his  glasses  on  a  silk  voice,  which  was  rapidly  becoming  argu- 

handkerchief.  mentative.  “Hell,  Heine,  I  don’t  blame  you 

“Life?  Huh!  If  you  ever  seen  it  danced,  for  side-steppin’  my  stuff.  You  got  a  real 

dome  on  top  of 
your  nut,  while 

^  the  geeks  / 

rwm.”  " 

Again  John¬ 
nie  smote  the 
sounding  keys, 
and,  throwing 
back  his  head 
until  his  Adam’s 
apple  bobbed  up 
and  down  like 
the  indicator  on 
a  grocer’s  scales, 


HERE  WAS  A  FOOLISH  PERSON  WRITING  FREE  ADVERTISEMENTS  THE 
PUBLISHER  TOOK  THE  POET  TO  HIS  HEART  AND  SHOWED  HIM  AROUND. 
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“On  the  level,  lam  lonely,  dear; 

Only,  dear, 

Don't  forget  me  when  I’m  far  from  you 
(plunky-plunk,  plunk). 

In  your  hammock  soft  and  breezy,  dear, 

Easy,  dear, 

You  are  swinging  by  the  ocean  blue. 

Snowy  winter  drives  me  crazy,  dear, 

Daisy,  dear; 

Song-birds  sing  to  me  from  far  away. 

And  when  I  am  sen-ti-men-tal,  dear. 

Gentle,  dear. 

Southland  zephyrs  come  to  me  and  say:” 

“Ain’t  got  no  chorus  yet,”  said  Johnnie. 
“But  I  got  a  hunch  that  a  good  one’s  on 
the  wing,  and  when  she  comes  my  way — 
pluck!”  He  made  a  gesture  suggestive  of 
gathering  grapes  from  a  low  arbor. 

“If  you  could  only  get  some  thought  into 
it!”  complained  Ambrose.  “  Something  that 
would  ring  true,  instead  of  those  tin-panny 
sentiments.” 

“Sawdust  emotions,  painted  p>assions — 
the  fault  of  environment,”  said  Ambrose, 
mostly  to  himself.  “To  you  the  Book  of 
Life  is  a  libretto  badly  done.  Nothing  real 
ever  happens,  nothing  rings  true - ” 

Mocking  his  mood,  the  telephone  on  the 
wall  jangled  harshly.  Johnnie  snatched 
the  receiver. 

“Hello,  ’lo — oh,  good  morning,  Mrs.  Pell. 
Yes,  this  is  me.  How’s  every  little  thing 
with  you?  Whatl  Steinwinder  turned  you 
down?  Well,  what  d’  you  know  about 
that?  Say,  I’ll  go  round  and  throw  a 
crimp  into  that  spaniel!  Naw,  don’t  say 
that!  Sure  you’ll  make  good.  There’s 
carloads  of  ’em  worse  ’n  you  pullin’  down 
their  two  hundred  per.  Buck  up,  Daisy! 
All  the  big  artists  start  slow — what?  All 
right.  To-morrow  at  eleven.” 

Ahsent-mindedly  the  song-writer  seated 
himself  at  the  piano  and  played  rag-time  in 
a  minor  key.  Pretty  soon  he  began  to  sing 
softly,  centering  his  emotions  in  the  bridge 
of  his  nose: 

“Springtime  is  the  time  of  love. 

Dainty  little  stars  a-bove. 

Leave  the  hurly-burly,  girlie. 

In  the  pearly  morning  early. 
Springtime  is  the  time  of  love!” 

“That’s  her  song,”  he  said,  suddenly 
whirling  on  the  stool  and  facing  Ambrose. 

“You  mean  this — er — Mrs.  Pell?” 

“You  said  it,”  replied  Johnnie  dejectedly. 


“  I  wrote  ’er  that  song  two  or  three  months 
ago  to  get  ’er  a  job  on  the  W’hipple  circuit. 
Had  to  bribe  Whipple  to  take  ’er  on,  but 
that’s  neither  here  nor  there.” 

“  How  did  she  do?  ”  asked  the  other  man, 
because  the  question  seemed  in  order. 

“  Rotten,”  replied  Johnnie  bluntly.  “  She 
rims  no  more  chance  in  a  bunch  like  that 
than  a  canary  in  a  gas-house.  She  don’t 
belong.”  He  tapped  the  end  of  a  straight- 
cut  cigarette  on  the  back  of  his  red,  hairy 
wrist. 

“Or  man,”  he  said  suddenly,  “you  been 
talkin’  to  me  pretty  straight  about  my  art, 
and  I  think  you’re  on  the  level.  I’m 
goin’  to  tell  you  something.” 

He  rose  and  drew  from  a  pigeonhole  a 
lurid  poster,  which  he  unrolled  and  pinned 
to  the  door — a  yard  and  a  half  of  adver¬ 
tising  ugliness.  It  was  in  three  primary 
colors,  red,  yellow,  and  green.  In  a  mess  of 
cheap  rococo  decorations  swam  an  oval 
photographic  reproduction  of  two  stary- 
eyed  young  men  in  evening  dress.  One  was 
obviously  Johnnie  on  parade ;  the  other,  tall¬ 
er  and  more  grandly  proportioned,  posed  in 
the  attitude  of  the  village  heart-breaker.  Be¬ 
neath  this  was  the  lettered  announcement: 


“FOREVER,  YES,  FOREVER” 

The  Song  that  Hits  you  in  the  Heart 

by 

JOHNNIE  KETCHUM  AND  ARTIE  PELL 
Try  It  on  Your  Piano 


“W’e  was  both  Burlington  boys,  me  and 
Artie  Pell.  He  was  one  o’  them  sort  o’ 
fellas  you  always  think  of  as  born  with  a 
blue  necktie  on.  Kind  of  a  fella  that  sits 
at  the  table  where  the  prettiest  waitress  is, 
and  looks  into  ’er  eyes  when  he  asks  for 
veal  cutlets  breaded.  Artie  had  blue  eyes 
and  a  yellow  streak.  He  couldn’t  put  his 
hands  into  his  own  pockets  without  stealin’ 
something.  ^ 

“Artie  and  mq  wrote  that  ‘Forever’  song 
together  when  I  was  bell-boy  in  a  drummer’s 
hotel  and  he  was  second  trombone  in  a 
local  band.  It  must  ’a’  been  pretty  good, 
because  a  burlesque  actor  swipi^  it  hot  off 
the  pianna  and  made  a  great  hit  with  it  in 
the  hay  circuit.  Thus  encouraged,  me  and 
Artie  decided  to  move  to  New'  York  and  bum 
up  the  White  Way.  It  was  pretty  punk  fuel 
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for  a  couple  o’  months.  I  lived  off  o’  free  York  tumbled  to  his  charms,  and  they  was 
lunch  and  Artie  lived  oflF  o’ me.  We  occupied  married.  The  knot  was  tied  at  Pelham, 
a  black-hole  bedroom  at  Madame  Bleriot’s,  I  pwiid  for  the  wedding-supper  and  was  sorry 
and  I  got  wise  to  Artie’s  style  in  less  ’n  a  all  the  way  through.  She  was  a  girl  from 
week.  Say,  if  you  want  to  get  the  real  dof)e  California  who  came  here  thinkin’  she 
on  a  man’s  character,  live  in  a  hall  room  could  act.  Her  name  was  Daisy  Warner, 
with  him.  I  got  so  I  could  read  Artie  like  She  was  little  and  frail,  with  great  scads  o’ 
a  telephone  directory.  There  was  something  purplish  black  hair  and  eyes  like — but 
shoddy  about  the  way  he  brushed  his  teeth,  what’s  the  use?  I’m  only  a  song-wTiter. 
and  the  way  he  put  on  his  collar  as  much  She  thought  Artie  was  perfection.  To  her 
as  said:  ‘I’m  a  crook — look  out!’  he  wore  his  hat  like  a  halo;  he  was  Sir 

“Nacherally,  the  straightest  girl  in  New  Galahad,  Eddie  Sothem,  the  Candy  Kid. 


•  ff  qIH 
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SIGHT  FOOT,  PLEASE,  MR.  KISER.”) 


She  adored  him — ”  Johnnie  flicked  a 
charred  match  out  of  an  opien  window, 
“She  adores  him  still,”  he  said  huskily. 

“And  lived  happy  ever  after?”  asked  the 
poet. 

“He  borrowed  five  hundred  of  me  the 
first  year  to  help  pay  their  board  at  Madame 
Casey’s  down  in  Thirty-eighth  Street. 
Artie  picked  up  a  little  dough  from  some 
instrumental  pieces  he  wrote,  but  I  seen 
how  it  was  goin’.  One  day  I  asked  him  to 
do  the  square  by  the  girl. 


“‘Johnnie,’  he  says,  ‘the  song  business 
is  on  the  Fritz  as  far  as  I’m  concerned.  I 
got  a  seventy-five-dollar  job  on  the  road, 
and  I’m  goin’  to  dig  out.’ 

“Well,  Artie  blew  with  the  Royal  Eccen¬ 
tric  Saxophone  Quartette  tourin’  New 
England.  His  wife  stayed  in  New  York  1 

waitin’  for  him  to  send  her  the  fare.  Then  | 

the  finish  came.  Remember  the  wreck  o’  i 

the  Corsican  Queen  off  Boston  Light  ’bout  a  I 

year  ago?  Artie’s  name  was  on  the  list  of  t 

passengers  marked  ‘Missing’  in  the  papers.  • 

One  o’  the  Saxophone  Quartette  wrote 
Daisy  tellin’  how  he  seen  Artie  drown  i 

tryin’  to  save  a  lady  artist.  Daisy  went  !j 

queer  in  the  head  when  she  heard  the  news. 
Spielbaum  acted  like  a  good  sport  and  paid  i 

for  the  nurse  and  doctor.  Gee,  it  was  j 

fierce!  Eight  days  and  nights  I  sat  outside  ) 

her  door  listenin’,  afraid  she’d  get  up  and  j 

turn  on  the  gas  when  the  nurse  was  asleep.  ; 

“As  soon  as  she  was  well  enough  to  talk, 
she  sent  around  for  me.  She  sat  up  in  bed 
with  her  black  hair  done  in  two  braids  like  i 

an  Indian  with  a  pure  white  face — and  her  ^ 

eyes — gee!  And  she  talked  about  Artie.  j 

He  was  so  handsome  and  such  a  genius.  It  i 

was  just  like  him  to  die  savin’  somebody.  v 

I  dug  up  all  the  good  points  I  could  think  | 

of,  praisin’  his  swell  clothes  and  the  way  he  I 

could  make  a  trombone  sound  like  Caruso.  j 

“When  I  got  up  to  go,  she  held  my  hand  i 

for  a  minute  and  turned  her  face  to  the  j 

wall.  ‘  Sometimes  I’m  glad,’  she  said,  ‘  that  j 

he  died  like  that,  never  doing  any  act  that 
was  below  my  ideal.’  ”  ' 

Johnnie  Ketchum  whistled  softly.  “What  j 

d’  you  know  about  that?”  he  murmured;  | 

then  went  on: 

“I  went  to  see  her  every  day  and  done  i 

the  best  I  could.  A  pretty  good  royalty  : 

showed  up  from  one  of  Artie’s  songs,  and  i 

that  kept  the  landlady  from  the  door  for  I 

a  while.  Then  she  wanted  to  go  on  the  | 

stage  and  make  a  salary.  I  knew  what 
punk  lAal  was.  She  was  the  kind  that’ll 
never  know  how.  One  day  I  asked  her  to  | 

marry  me.  She  looked  at  me  and  shook  . 

’er  head.  She  was  right.  After  a  prize 
like  Artie,  what  call  had  she  to  take  up 
with  a  mutt-faced  tune-slammer  like  me?” 

Johnnie  blinked  his  eyes,  small  and  red 
around  the  rims. 

“Women  change  their  minds,”  suggested 
the  poet. 

“ This  one  don’t,”  he  growled.  “  Besides, 
the  curtain’s  down  on  that  act  now.  She 
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couldn’t  marry  me  if  she  wanted  to.” 

“Why?” 

“Because  Artie  Pell’s  still  alive.  I  seen 
him  last  night  at  Hammerstein’s  Victoria. 
He’s  chang^  his  name  to  Freddie  De  Loc 
and  is  doin’  a  musical  sp>ecialty  with  a 
blonde.” 

Mr.  Spielbaum,  the  Hit-a-Minute  Man, 
opened  the  door  suddenly  and  walked 
briskly  in,  as  if  energizing  his  employees  by 
force  of  example.  He  looked  at  Johnnie 
sharply,  puckering  his  luscious  lips. 

“How  ’bout  that  lonely,  dear,  only,  dear,, 
song  you  got  started?  Done  the  chorus 
yet — no?  Poimd  away  at  it!  It’ll  be  a 
knock-out,  if  you  can  keep  it  up.  And  say, 
here’s  a  layout  for  a  song — Nagel  wants 
some  fresh,  fly  stu£F  to  go  with  a  cabaret 
dance.  Don’t  be  afraid  to  make  it  crazy — 
see? — crazy!” 

Ambrose  the  poet  retreated,  shaking  his 
ambrosial  locks. 

II 

Shortly  after  eleven  o’clock,  when  a  thirsty 
line  came  trooping  from  the  stage  door  of 
Hammerstein’s  Victoria  Roof  Garden  to 
the  side  door  of  Rowley’s,  tripping  lightly 
as  bad  boys  out  of  school,  and  a  conven¬ 
tional  frieze  of  posturing  actors  stood  in 
a  row  against  the  mahogany  rail,  Johnnie 
Ketchum  entered  quietly  by  the  Seventh 
Avenue  door.  A  blue-jowled  comedian 
with  deep  muscle-creases  from  the  sides 
of  his  nose  to  his  chin,  saw  Johnnie 
and  went  “S-s-st!” — beckoning  mysteri¬ 
ously;  but  Johnnie  paid  no  attention.  It 
was  Johnnie’s  particular  business  to  fre¬ 
quent  the  resorts  along  the  Rialto;  for  his 
inside  pocket  always  bulged  with  limp, 
typewritten  copies  of  rhymed  banalities 
wWch  he  was  ever  ready  to  thrust  under 
the  nose  of  some  popular  songster  with  the 
endorsement:  “Pipe  this  knock-out,  Harry! 
There’s  a  song  y’  can  talk!” 

But  to-night  his  heart  was  not  in  his 
song.  He  walked  up  to  the  bar  and  ordered 
beer,  looking  neither  to  left  nor  right.  A 
vast,  flabby  juggler  who  stood  next,  braced 
his  back  comfortably  against  Johnnie’s 
shoulder  and  presented  his  mighty  stomach 
to  a  small,  greenish  Hebrew  whose  nose 
curled  decoratively  like  the  end  of  an  old- 
fashioned  balustrade.  The  air  was  thick 
with  tobacco-smoke,  beer-fumes,  actor- 
egotism. 

A  flushed  youth  sidled  close  to  Johnnie 


and  greeted  him  as  Damon  to  Pythias 
Johnnie,  realizing  what  was  wanted,  ordered 
another  glass  of  beer,  scarcely  looking  up. 

“What  you  doin’  now?”  asked  Johnnie, 
merely  by  way  of  conversation. 

The  youth  buried  his  hot  face  deep  in 
the  foam  before  answering.  “  Everybody,” 
he  said  finally  with  a  weak  smile.  “All 
the  good  men  are  on  the  town  nowadays. 
Managers  fillin’  everythin’  with  thirty-a- 
week  skates.  And  the  few  that  are  makin’ 
real  money  ought  to  be  in  the  chorus.  Just 
look  at  that  gink  over  there — him  and  his 
girl  pullin’  down  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pjer  for  a  turn  I  wouldn’t  have  the  front  to 
try  on  Fourteenth  Street.” 

Johnnie’s  gaze  followed  Glazer’s  pointing 
thumb  and  beheld  a  tall  young  man  en¬ 
cased  in  a  snuff-brown  suit,  brocade  vest, 
and  tricolored  tie  of  barber-p)ole  pjattem. 
His  face,  imder  a  green  plush  hat,  was 
handsome  after  the  maimer  of  an  Apxillo 
Belvedere  badly  copied  in  putty.  Without 
a  word  Johnnie  crossed  over  to  the  other 
end  of  the  bar. 

“Hello,  Peter  Grimm — when  ’d  you  re¬ 
turn?”  he  asked  impudently,  approaching 
from  behind  and  grasping  the  tall  youth 
firmly  by  his  snuff-brown  elbow. 

“You  have  the  advantage  of  me,”  replied 
the  Ap>ollonian  one  with  forced  coolness. 

“Nix  on  the  proud  hotel-clerk  stuff!” 
said  Johnnie  quietly,  hooking  more  firmly 
into  the  snuff-brown  arm.  “  I  want  to  tell 
you  a  funny  college  story.  Come  over  here 
with  me.” 

The  elegant  young  .man  smiled  rather 
foolishly  to  his  friends  while  Johnnie  led 
him  to  a  drinking-booth  in  the  rear  of  the 
establishment.  They  sat  facing  each  other 
across  a  table. 

“What  can  I  do  for  you?”  began  the 
actor  sujjerciliously. 

“Artie  Pell,”  said  Johnnie,  looking  the 
other  squarely  between  his  shifting  eyes, 
“here’s  a  good  chance  for  you  to  tell  ine 
why  you  shook  your  little  wife.” 

“None  o’  your  damn  business!”  growled 
Artie,  rising  to  go.  Kicking  ov'er  a  chair, 
Johnnie  jumpjed  up  and  crowded  him  to  his 
seat.  A  waiter  came  and  placed  two  glasses 
of  beer  on  the  table  between  them.  Johnnie 
p«iid  the  score.  He  had  always  paid  when 
he  drank  with  Artie. 

“What’s  she  doin’?”  inquired  Artie  fi¬ 
nally,  looking  toward  the  street. 

“The  best  she  can,”  retorted  Johnnie. 


“Livin’  at  Madame  Kelley’s  on  her  rotten 
six-dollar  grub,  and  I  tell  you,  Art,  unless 
she  picks  up,  she  ain’t  goin’  to  last  till 
^ring.  She  had  a  job  singin’  at  Stein- 
winder’s  Seventh  Avenue,  but  she  pinched 
out  in  two  weeks.” 

“Daky  singin’!”  Artie  whistled.  “She 
must  be  pretty  fierce.” 

“Don’t  be  so  elegant,  kiddo,”  snarled 
Johnnie. 

“What’s  she  livin’  on?”  Artie  looked  at 
his  former  partner  squarely  for  the  first  time. 

“Well — y’  see — there  was  a  few  hundred 
cornin’  to  you  from  that  Blue  Jay  song - ” 

“To  me?  Why  didn’t  they  tell  me?” 

“You’re  supp)osed  to  be  dead.” 

Artie  eyed  Johnnie  with  a  cyhical  smile. 
‘Hitch  your  bull  outside  when  you  talk 
to  me,”  he  said.  “I  know  that  Blue  Jay 
song  never  sold  ten  copies  in  ten  years. 
Who  gave  Daisy  the  dough?  ” 


“You  don’t  need  to  believe  me,”  said 
Johnnie.  “  Go  round  to  Spielbaum’s  if  you 
want  to  see  the  statement.” 

“I  don’t  want  nothin’  more  to  do  with 
Spielbaum  or  you  or  her,”  replied  the  other 
sullenly.  “I’m  dead  as  far  as  you  all  are 
concerned.  Guess  you  read  my  obituary 
in  the  {papers.  When  the  Corsican  Queen 
sank  they  got  me  mixed  up  with  an  actor 
named  De  Loo  who  w’as  drowmed  savin’ 
his  wife.  I  let  it  go  at  that.  I’m  De  Loo. 
I’ve  took  up  with  a  musical  trick  performer 
named  Ethel  Normandie.  That  little  girl’s 
been  the  makin’  of  me.  She’s  a  live  one. 
Daisy  never  was.  That’s  all.” 

“There  w’as  a  golden  idol  and  his  name 
was  Mud,”  thought  Johnnie  bitterly.  Fi¬ 
nally  he  sp)oke:  “I  don’t  suppose  it’ll  in¬ 
terest  you  to  know  you’re  her  hero.  She 
wears  your  photo  next  to  her  heart.” 

“The  one  with  the  dress  suit?”  asked 
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Artie  eagerly,  egotism  flaming  instantly. 

“Your  ‘death’  almost  killed  her,”  said 
the  song-smith.  “Many  a  real  man’s  got 
less  mournin’  than  you  have — your  little 
widow  cryin’  all  day  long,  takin’  on  about 
how  strong  and  good  you  was — holy  cats!” 

“Well,  what  d’  you  want  me  to  do?” 
Artie  asked,  fidgeting  in  his  chair. 

“I  w'ant  you  to  come  to  life,”  said 
Johnnie.  “I  want  you  to  lose  this  Nor¬ 
mandie  baggage  and  show  up  at  Madame 
Kelley’s,  where  the  girl  ‘that’s  too  good  for 
you  is  waiting  with  your  memory  sweet 
and  pure  in  a  snow-white  casket.  We’ll 
cook  up  a  story  about  how  you  was  hit 
over  the  head  and  took  to  the  bughouse  for 
a  year.  She’ll  believe  it.  She’ll  believe 
anjlhin’  from  you.  I  w’ant  her  to  be 
happy.  Art,  and  you  ain’t  got  no  right  to 
refuse.” 

“  I  got  you,  Steve.”  said  Artie  suddenly, 
leaping  to  his  feet  with  a  disagreeable  laugh. 
“  You’re  crazy  stuck  on  ’er.  W’ell,  take  her, 
old  boy,  and  God  bless  you!” 

Johnnie  reached  for  his  beer  glass  and 
with  accuracy  directed  a  foamy  cascade 
directly  into  the  tall  man’s  face.  The  glass 
foHow^,  breaking  across  the  beautiful  bro¬ 
cade  waistcoat.  The  table  crashed  over  as 
the  two  men  grappled.  Five  or  six  waiters, 
hampered  by  their  white  aprons,  toddled 
to  the  rescue.  An  Alsatian  major  domo, 
horror  in  his  blue  Alsatian  eyes,  clamored 
“Chentlemen!  Chentlemen!”  and  pried 
them  apart,  gallantly  assisted  by  his 
aproned  squad.  A  moment  later  Johnnie 
W’as  shoved  into  the  street  by  a  side  door. 

The  little  song-writer  limped  slowly  away, 
wiping  his  bruises  on  a  handkerchief.  He 
was  bleeding  at  the  nose  and  weeping,  for 
no  logical  reason. 

“The  big  stiff!”  he  kept  saying  to  him¬ 
self.  “Said  I  was  stuck  on  ’er — the 
welcher!  Tossed  ’er  at  me  like  a  second¬ 
hand  hat.  God,  why  didn’t  he  have  the 
decency  to  get  drowned  like  a  man?” 

Broadway’s  electric  signs  confused  him 
with  their  thousand  questions — immense 
names  of  men,  corsets,  chewing-gum  written 
in  letters  of  fire  across  the  November  sky. 
Where  in  this  Bedlam  could  he  find  an 
answer  to  the  Question  that  maddened  his 
brain?  Over  yonder  in  her  miserable 
boarding-house  lay  the  girl  he  loved,  mourn¬ 
ing  for  her  dead — the  living  dead.  If  she 
remained  in  New  York  there  was  momen¬ 
tary  danger  of  her  discovering  Artie  and  his 


frightful  deception.  The  shock  might  kill 
her.  Or,  still  worse,  she  might  go  mad. 

Should  he  buy  an  automatic  revolver  and 
wait  at  the  stage  door  of  Hammerstein’s— 
fudge!  That  would  be  the  crudest  way  of 
letting  Daisy  know.  On  the  other  hand, 
wasn’t  there  some  ])ainless  way  of  breaking 
the  news  to  her?  He  had  seen  many  cases 
where  people  had  lived  through  shocks, 
taken  out  their  divorce  papers,  and  married 
again.  At  the  thought  his  heart  rose  and 
almost  choked  him.  She  could  go  to  Reno, 
and  after  a  year’s  probation,  then  perhaps 
he - 

Yes.  He  would  think  of  some  way  to  tell 
her  on  the  morrow. 

He  turned  in  at  Tin  Pan  Alley  and  paused 
in  front  of  Julius  Spielbaum’s  establishment. 
The  front  door  was  open  and  some  over¬ 
worked  hack  was  banging  out  rag-time  near 
a  lighted  window  in  front.  Johnnie  crept 
softly  up-stairs  into  his  own  “studio,” 
where  he  opened  a  window  into  the  frosty 
night,  drew  up  a  chair,  and  sat  till  dawn 
tossing  cigarette  stubs  into  the  alley  below, 
where  a  troupe  of  cats  with  their  hideous 
squalling  seemed  to  endorse  the  musical 
ideals  of  Tin  Pan  Alley. 

Ill 

At  eleven  o’clock  the  wheels  of  song 
ground  furiously  in  the  Spielbaum  mills. 
As  if  maddened  by  the  slam-bang  of  twenty 
pianos,  high-colored  scrapts  of  song  mingled 
without  rhyme  or  reason.  Parrot  voices 
shrieked  vaudeville  minors,  musical-comedy 
tenors  dripped  honey  goo,  the  whole  being 
confused  by  the  commanding  tones  of 
Julius  Spielbaum  instructing  a  song-and- 
dance  team  in  a  footsome  frolic  entitled 
“Ring  Up  Another  One,  Bill!” 

Impressionistically  rendered,  eleven 
o’clock  at  Spielbaum’s  might  be  thus  ex¬ 
pressed: 

If  you're  willing  to  spoon 

By  the  moon  in  June, 

I  says  to  she, 

She  says  to  me 

Ring  up  Cassady  in  Fire-House  Three. 

For  it's 

Vi-o-lets  so  true 
TeU  of  my  passion. 

(Voice  of  Spielbaum — “The  right  foot, 
please,  Mr.  Kiser,  like  this — ^jig-jag,  BUMl 
Tinkle-BUM!  Tinkle-BIFF!”) 
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And  tny  Maggie  is  my  r aggie  Utile  beautiful  and  touched  a  match  to  a  gas  register. 
d<M.  “  It’s  always  either  too  hot  or  too  cold  in 

Tru-lee,  dear  heart,  this  town,”  she  went  on  bitterly.  “Inwin- 

Ne-er  shall  we  part.  ter  the  wind  blows  in  and  whips  the  poor 

Here  comes  the  ambulance  over  the  hill —  people  to  death,  in  summer  the  sun  comes 

Ring  up  another  one,  'nother  one.  Bill!  up  and  chokes  them.  I  hate  winter  the 


“men  ain’t  always  such 

ANGEL  -  FACES  AS  THEY 
SEEM  TO  THEIR  LADIES. 
SOMETIMES  Y’  GET  FOOLED 
AN — ’’ 


Rat-tat-tat  at  the  door  of  Johnnie  Ketch- 
um’s  studio. 

“Come  in!”  brayed  the  song- writer,  and 
Daisy  Pell,  wearing  shabby  mourning,  en¬ 
tered  quietly.  She  was  a  small,  anemic, 
brunette  after  an  Italian  model,  which 
means  that  her  mouth  was  flowerlike,  her 
nose  slender  and  skin  transparent,  contrast¬ 
ing  with  the  vivid  blackness  of  her  eyes  and 
hair.  She  droppied  limply  into  a  chair. 

“It’s  cold  in  here,”  she  said,  almost  in  a 
whisper.  Johnnie  pulled  down  the  window 


hardest.  It  was  cold  like  this  when  he — 
he  went  away.” 

Johnnie  from  his  point  of  vantage  stood 
looking  at  her  for  a  long  time.  Finally  he 
gritted  his  teeth,  broke  a  cigarette  in  two, 
threw  it  away,  and  turned  to  the  window. 

“Look  here,  Daisy,”  he  began  brusquely, 
“don’t  you  think  if  you  took  off  that  black 
stuff — you  know — put  on  some  pretty, 
flossy  clothes — you’d  feel  better,  maybe?” 

“I  shall  never  take  off  my  mourning,” 
she  replied  in  her  soft,  small  voice.  “I 
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wouldn’t  wish  it;  he  wouldn’t  wish  it. 
Sometimes  I  think  he  feels  I  love  him 
enough  to  grieve  all  the  time  and  it’s  a  sort 
of  comfort  to  him — down  there  where  he  is.” 

“  Down  there  where  he  is,”  thought 
Johnnie  grimly.  “She  doesn’t  know  how 
low  he  lies.” 

“Aw,  come  on!”  he  pursued  with  mock 
hilarity.  “  Cherries  are  only  ripe  once,  and 
we  only  got  one  life  per  each.  Don’t  think 
I’m  knockin’  the  way  you  stuck  by  Artie, 
but  just  supposen.  Supposen  you’d  died 
instead  of  Artie.  Don’t  you  think  Artie, 
after  a  while — long  time  maybe — would  ’a’ 
chirked  up  and  shook  the  cherry-tree?  ” 

“Never!”  she  cried.  “He  wasn’t  that 
horrid — that  shallow  kind.  He  was  so  much 
bigger  than  I  could  ever  be.  He  never 
could  have  lived  if  I  had  died.  I  was  his 
mate — he  told  me  so — his  mate.” 

Johnnie  knew  that  she  was  weeping,  and 
he  struggled  with  sympathetic  heart-break. 

“You  ought  to  stand  off  and  take  a  look 
at  yourself  sometimes,”  he  told  her.  “  Men 
ain’t  always  such  angel-faces  as  they  seem 
to  their  ladies.  Sometimes  y’  get  fooled 
an’ - ” 

“What  do  you  mean?”  she  asked,  wide- 
eyed,  her  tears  suddenly  dried. 

“Women  sometimes  get  golden  lights 
before  their  eyes,  like  tliem  illusion  curtains 
they  drop  at  the  Hippodrome.  Sort  o’ 
commonplace  folks,  when  y’  peek  at  them 
through  that  screen,  look  like  gods  and 
saints  and  fairies.  Maybe  y’  been  wearin’ 
one  o’  them  curtains.  Maybe  y’  fooled 
yerself  into  thinkin’  y’  heard  a  nightingale’s 
voice  when  the  fella  singin’  was - ” 

“Stop!”  she  cried,  springing  suddenly  to 
her  feet.  “How  dare  you  stand  there  and 
insult  his  memory?  Why  are  you  looking 
at  me  with  that  horrid,  cynical  expression? 
Because  you  lead  a  coarse  life  here  in  this 
fearful,  money-grubbing  hole,  you  want  to 
drag  him  down  to  your  level!  Who  are 
you  to  judge  my  dead?” 

The  priest  had  smitten  the  sacrificial 
lamb  without  killing.  He  squared  himself 
to  strike  again. 

“Suppose  he  didn’t  die.  Supp)ose  he 
came  sneakin’  back  and - ” 

“Don’t!”  She  gave  a  stifled  moan  and 
fell  back  in  her  chair.  “Why  are  you 
killing  me?” 

“For  God’s  sake,  Daisy!”  he  whimpered, 
thrownng  himself  at  her  feet  and  burying 
his  face  in  her  hands.  “I  didn’t  mean 


nothin’ — I’m  crazy  jealous  of  him  and 
wanted  to  sp)oil  him  for  you.  Honest,  I’m 
talkin’  through  my  hat — I  love  you — oh, 
say  you’ll  forgive  me!  Forgive  me!” 

She  lay  back  perfectly  still.  She  had 
fainted  away.  Johnnie  Ketchum  dashed 
a  glass  of  water  in  her  face  and  chafed  her 
hands  until  she  opened  her  eyes.  He  turned 
aw'ay  his  longing  gaze  and  walked  over  to 
the  window. 

“Daisy,”  he  said,  as  soon  as  she  could 
hear  him,  “New  York  ain’t  no  place  for 
you.  You  need  a  fella  to  look  after  you, 
and  I  guess  I  ain’t  the  one,  by  the  line  o’ 
daffydils  I  just  been  handin’  out.  Don’t 
y’  want  to  go  home?” 

“To  California?”  she  whispered. 

“  Sure.  To  the  grap)efruit  garden.” 

“Yes.  I  want  to  go  so  much!”  She 
droop)ed  her  head  wearily.  “  My  dad’s  got 
a  place  at  San  Marino.  Tall  feather-pahns 
along  the  road  and  ice-plants  growing  up 
and  down  the  canyons;  oranges  ripe  in  May 
and  an  Alice-blue  sea  in  the  west  that 
dreams  and  dreams.  Everything  here  is 
so  cold  and  sour  and  seems  to  say:  ‘What 
did  you  come  for?  ’  But  the  earth  out  there 
is  kindhearted;  it  says:  ‘Stay  with  me!’ 
Yes.  I  want  to  go  back  to  California!” 

“Will  the  old  man  forgive  you?” 

“Yes.  If  I  went.  I’m  sure  he  would.” 

“Got  any  dough?” 

She  shook  her  head. 

“Well,  here’s  nigger  luck,”  said  Johnnie, 
reassuming  his  comedy  r61e.  “Yesterday 
Spielbaum  told  me  there  was  four  hundred 
and  twenty  cornin’  to  me  and  Artie  on  that 
Watermelon  song.  Half  of  it  goes  to  j'ou.” 

“  I  didn’t  know  he  wrote  any  Watermelon 
song.” 

“One  of  the  little  squibs  we  dashed  off 
on  a  dull  Saturday.  Never  thought  it’d 
do  any  business.  I’ll  run  down  and  git 
the  statement  off  ’n  Spielbaum.” 

On  the  first  floor  Spielbaum’s  egg-like 
countenance  stared  at  Johnnie  through  the 
grating  of  the  cashier’s  window. 

“Artie’s  goin’  to  get  another  royalty,” 
said  Johnnie,  making  out  a  check  for  two 
hundred  and  ten  dollars. 

“What  song  ’ll  we  call  it  this  time?” 
asked  the  Hit-a-Minute  Man,  winking  slyly 
through  his  plate-glass  pince-nez. 

“Watermelon  Slapstick  Glide,”  announced 
Johnnie,  inventing  rapidly. 

“All  right,  boy.  You’re  some  dreamer,” 
replied  Spielbaum,  pursing  his  red  lips. 
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The  proprietor  took  Johnnie’s  check  and  in  the  background,  a  look  of  distress  upon 

turned  to  his  cashier.  “  Better  make  it  his  intellectual  face. 

out  for  two  hundred  and  ten  dollars  and  Enter  Mr.  Spielbaum  busily. 

fifteen  cents.  It’ll  sound  more  natural  that  “  Say,  boy,”  said  Spielbaum,  “  ain’t  you 

way,”  he  said.  found  a  chorus  yet  for  that  heart-throb 

song  you  was  workin’  on?  ” 

At  five  o’clock  Johnnie  hired  a  taxi  and  “I  gotcha  this  time! ’’announced  Johnnie, 
took  the  little  widow  to  the  station  where  “Here’s  yer  chorus,  and  it’s  a  knockout.” 
puffed  the  Lake  Shore  Limited,  eager  to  He  smote  chromatic  sweetness  from  the 
fly  Chicago- ward.  They  said  almost  noth-  wires  and  sang: 
mg  as  they  drove  through  the  crush  of  Savannah 

Forty-^ond  Street  Once  as  she  Iwked 
out  of  the  window,  Johnnie  laid  his  j^lm  on  J 

her  hand  unti  she  gently  wi  hdrew  it.  ' 

As  they  followed  the  porter  to  the  Pull-  theyre  fat  or  slim  or  tall 

man  car  she  said:  1 11  forgive  you  for  what  ready  for  to  warn  va, 

you  spd  about  him  I  know  you  weren  t  ^  ^ 

spe^g  hke  yourself-something  made  you  ^ot  my  heart  in  California 

moment.  Oh  my  d^r 

she  cned,  suddenly  seizing  his  hand,  don  t  ■' 

ever.be  cynical  about  love!”  And  Mr.  Spielbaum  said:  “It’s  a  bear! 

His  voice  failed  him  as  she  took  her  seat  Slam  it  out  and  we’ll  put  it  in  the  ‘  Girl  from 
and  he  leaned  over  her.  Boston.’  ” 

“Let’s  write  to  each  other,”  she  said.  And  Ambrose  the  pioet  went  to  his  apart- 
“I’ll  want  to  talk  to  you  lots  of  times,  ment  and  added  the  following  paragraph 
Will  you  ever  come  to  California?”  to  his  article  on  “Modern  Balladmongers”: 

“If  I  should  blow  that  far,  would  “They  wrote  of  love  and  war  and  sacri- 

you - ”  fice,  these  balladmongers  of  the  Middle 

“No,  dear.  After  Artie  there  couldn’t  be  Ages;  and  however  crude  or  naive  their 
any  other  ideal.”  phrasing,  their  stanzas  rang  of  steel  and 

He  pressed  her  hand  to  his  lips  and  kisses.  But  what  of  these  modern  Aucas- 
walked  away  through  a  mist.  The  pwrter  sins?  Can  any  true  passion  be  bom  when 
intercepted  him  at  the  door.  Johnnie  the  pianola  takes  the  typewriter  to  mate? 
handed  him  a  dollar  bill.  .  .  .  Perhaps.  But  I  despair,  because  the  foun- 

And  next  morning  at  eleven  Johnnie  sat  tain-head  seems  dry — indeed,  I  doubt  if  the 
as  usual  in  his  studio  torturing  his  much-  Rot  Writer  of  Tin  Pan  Alley  ever  experi- 
enduring  piano.  Ambrose  the  p)oet  stood  enced  a  real  human  emotion.” 


|T  IS  very  seldom  that  the  public  i 

Iis  bewildered  by  an  embarrass¬ 
ment  of  riches  in  the  theatre;  but 
I—  iJ  the  outset  of  the  present  season 
was  distinguished  by  the  presentation  of  a 
surprising  number  of  successful  plays.  Be¬ 
fore  October  was  well  under  way,  it  had  al¬ 
ready  become  evident  that  the  theatrical 
producers  had  a  scarcely  precedented  prob¬ 
lem  on  their  hands.  In  other  years  the  two 
or  three  assured  successes  of  the  autumn 
had  been  required  only  to  compete  against 
a  series -of  failures;  but  this  year  no  less 
than  eight  or  ten  successes  were  required  to 
comp>ete  among  themselves.  More  than 
one  manager  began  to  wonder  whether  even 
so  large  a  metropolis  as  New  York  would 
be  able  to  support  them  all. 

But  instead  of  cutting  one  another’s 
throats,  these  popular  productions  seem 
really  to  have  advertised  one  another  by 
disseminating  a  general  contagion-of  success. 
This  contagion  may  occur,  from  time  to 
time,  in  any  business;  and  throughout  the 
recent  autumn  the  mystic  word  seems  to 
have  been  passed  about  from  one  theatre¬ 
goer  to  another  that  this  is  a  good  season  for 
attending  plays.  For  the  critic,  it  is  reas¬ 
suring  to  record  that  the  contagion  app>ears 
to  have  been  started  by  the  nearly  simul¬ 
taneous  production  of  several  genuinely 
worthy  works  by  authors  of  unquestionable 
importance. 

Subsequently,  however,  several  plays  less 
valuable  in  themselves  were  swept  to  suc¬ 
cess  by  the  prevailing  current  of  popular  ap¬ 
proval.  For  the  managers,  the  lesson  seems 


to  be  that,  in  the  theatre  business  as  in  any 
other,  nothing  succeeds  like  success. 

"FANNY’S  FIRST  PLAY” 

By  far  the  most  meritorious  of  all  the 
autumn  offerings  was  that  unconventional 
satire  of  many  stale  conventionalities  of  or¬ 
dinary  life  and  ordinary  drama  entitled 
“Fanny’s  First  Play.”  This  brilliantly  im¬ 
pudent  composition  was  produced  anony¬ 
mously  in  I^ndon  a  couple  of  years  ago, 
and  it  is  still  advertised  anonymously  in 
New  York;  but  its  inunitable  nimbleness 
of  wit  informed  the  public  at  the  very  out¬ 
set  of  its  long  career  that  it  could  be  the 
work  of  no  other  living  author  than  Bernard 
Shaw. 

It  has  always  been  the  habit  of  Mr.  Shaw 
to  offer  his  audience  an  extraordinary  view 
of  ordinary  life  by  the  expedient  of  turning 
the  picture  up>side  down.  Another  of  his 
habits  is  to  make  the  traditional  machinery 
of  the  theatre  look  strange  and  new  by  the 
exj)edient  of  laughing  at  it  all  the  time  that 
he  is  using  it.  Both  of  these  expedients  are 
employed  with  triumphant  success  in 
“Fanny’s  First  Play.” 

The  play  itself,  which  occupies  three  act^ 
is  enclosed  between  a  prologue  and  an  epi¬ 
logue.  The  point  of  the  play  is  that  what 
ordinary  people  call  their  morality,  their  re¬ 
ligion,  their  sense  of  respectability,  are  noth¬ 
ing  but  habits  of  the  unimaginative  mind. 
These  mental  habits  can  be  of  service  to 
them  only  so  long  as  their  lives  remain 
habitual;  but  if  any  unexpected  incident 
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startles  them  out  of  their  traditional  routine, 
they  will  find  their  principles  of  no  avail  to 
guide  them  in  their  new  and  unaccustomed 
situation. 

In  the  first  act  we  are  introduced  into  the 
smug,  complacent  household  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Robin  Gilbey.  These  irreproachable 
citizens  are  in  great  distress  because  their 
only  son,  Bobby,  has  been  mysteriously 
missing  for  a  fortnight;  and  they  are  flung 
into  appalling  consternation  when  Bobby 
turns  up  to  tell  them  that  he  has  p>assed  the 
period  in  jail,  having  been  incarcerated  for 
being  impudent  to  the  police  while  rollick¬ 
ing  in  the  company  of  an  easy-natured  little 


lady  who  calls  herself  “  Darling  Dora  ”  and 
has  a  habit  of  addressing  her  honorable  el¬ 
ders — Mr.  Gilbey  for  example — as  “old 
dear.” 

In  the  second  act  we  visit  the  still  more 
strictly  respectable  household  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  Knox.  Margaret  Knox,  the 
only  daughter  of  this  worthy  couple,  has 
also  been  missing  for  two  weeks  and  her 
parents  are  now  afficted  by  the  horrible 
discovery  that  she,  too,  has  b^n  in  jail.  On 
her  way  home  from  a  revival  meeting  she 
had  looked  in  at  a  music-hall  and  had 
there  accepted  the  chance  acquaintance  of 
an  amiable  Frenchman.  With  him  she  had 
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proceeded  to  an  all-night  restaurant  and 
dance-hall.  This  establishment  had  inop¬ 
portunely  been  raided  by  the  police;  and 
Margaret  had  won  her  martyrdom  in  jail 
by  knocking  out  a  couple  of  obtrusive  teeth 
appertaining  to  the  “bobby”  who  arrested 
her. 

Mr.  Knox  and  Mr.  Gilbey  are  partners  in 
business,  and  the  two  families  have  long 
maintained  a  habit  of  dining  together  every 
Thursday  evening.  In  the  third  act  we  at¬ 
tend  a  conference  between  the  families,  in 
which  the  conservative  elders  are  astound¬ 
ed  to  discover  that  their  children  have 
drifted  forth  upon  uncharted  seas  of  con¬ 
duct  through  which  the  compass  of  their 
old  traditions  is  useless  as  an  instrument  by 
which  to  steer.  Their  religion,  their  moral¬ 
ity,  their  resp>ectability,  are  impotent  to 
deal  with  these  astounding  new  experiences; 
and  they  behold  their  ancient  heavens  tum¬ 
bling  helter-skelter  round  their  ears. 

Bobby  and  Margaret  have  for  some  time 
been  conventionally  engaged  to  be  married, 
but  it  now  becomes  evident  that  neither 
can  any  longer  be  considered  a  respectable 
life-comp>anion  for  the  other.  We  are  not 
surprised  to  learn  that  Bobby  desires  to 
marry  “Darling  Dora.”  We  rather  expect, 
for  a  time,  that  Margaret  will  marry  the 
eloquent  Frenchman — until  he  states  hon¬ 
estly  that  he  is  married  already.  Then 
Margaret  surprises  everybody  by  choosing 
for  her  husband  the  eminently  respectable 
butler  of  the  Gilbeys,  who  has  suddenly  re¬ 
vealed  himself  to  be  the  younger  son  of  a 
duke. 

This  play,  it  will  be  noted,  is  convention¬ 
ally  p>attemed:  but  the  dialogue  is  wrritten 
with  such  a  dazzling  scintillance  of  wit  that 
the  audience  is  allowed  no  time  to  notice 
the  artificiality  of  the  plot.  And  the  sense 
I  of  novelty  is  further  stimulated  by  the 

author’s  audacious  expedient  of  enveloping 
the  comedy  with  a  prefix  and  a  suffix  of 
satiric  criticism. 

The  play  is  set  forth  as  the  work  of  Miss 
Fanny  O’Dowda,  a  recent  graduate  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  and  a  member  of  the  Fabian  Society. 
She  is  a  young  lady  of  advanced  ideas;  but 
her  father  is  so  enamored  of  the  eighteenth 
century  that  he  wears  the  dress  of  that  pic¬ 
turesque  and  mannered  period  and  spends 
nearly  all  his  time  in  a  Venetian  palace.  It 
1  is  Fanny’s  father  who  arranges  a  private 

I  performance  of  her  play  in  a  house  that  he 

has  taken  temporarily  in  Cambridge;  and 


besides  importing  a  company  of  profession¬ 
al  actors  to  perform  it,  he  also  brings  down 
from  London  four  representative  dramatic 
critics  to  give  him  their  professional  opin¬ 
ions  of  the  play. 

The  epilogue  is  devoted  to  an  analysis 
of  the  piece  by  this  quartet  of  learned  com¬ 
mentators.  Being  ignorant  of  the  identity 
of  the  author,  they  ascribe  the  play  vari¬ 
ously  to  Pinero,  Jones,  Barker,  and  Shaw. 
They  condemn  it  as  conventional,  old-fash¬ 
ioned,  lacking  in  high  seriousness,  undra- 
matic,  and  generally  dull.  In  this  epilogue 
Mr.  Shaw  has  turned  the  tables  on  his  crit¬ 
ics;  for  he  has  satirized  actual  members  of 
the  London  press  in  a  manner  that  is  tran¬ 
spicuous  to  all  who  know  them  personally. 
The  most  enjoyable  caricature  is  perhaps 
the  satire  of  the  author’s  friend,  Mr.  Arthur 
Bingham  Walkley,  the  eminent  critic  of 
the  London  Times,  who,  wearing  the  pseu¬ 
donym  of  “Mr.  Trotter,”  discourses  learn¬ 
edly  of  Aristotle  and  maintains  that  these 
modem  conversations  are  not  plays. 

“MAN  AND  SUPERMAN” 

Robert  Loraine  could  not  have  chosen  a 
more  fitting  season  for  reviving  “  Man  and 
Superman”  than  this  period  when  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  “Fanny’s  First  Play”  had  re¬ 
awakened  an  interest  in  the  work  of  Mr. 
Shaw'.  At  this  date  it  is  no  longer  neces¬ 
sary  to  summarize  the  story  and  formulate 
the  message  of  this  most  profoundly  philo¬ 
sophical  of  all  the  author’s  comedies.  “Man 
and  Superman”  is  a  better  play  than 
Fanny’s  maiden  effort.  It  is  equally  bril¬ 
liant,  but  less  extravagantly  irresponsible. 
It  awakens  a  more  thoughtful  laughter  and 
conveys  a  deeper  message  to  the  auditor. 

In  this  masterpiece  Mr.  Shaw  has  exhib¬ 
ited  very  clearly  two  tendencies  that  may 
be  regarded  as  definitive  of  his  habit  of 
mind.  One  of  these  is  his  tendency  to  state 
what  may  be  called  the  other  half  of  the 
tmth.  In  romantic  fiction  it  has  common¬ 
ly  been  assumed  that,  in  obedience  to  the 
impulse  of  love,  men  pursue  women.  This, 
of  course,  is  only  a  half-truth.  In  “Man 
and  Superman”  Mr.  Shaw  states  that  woni- 
en  pursue  men;  and  he  sets  forth  this 
other  half-truth  with  an  emphasis  that  in¬ 
dicates,  erroneously,  that  it  is  the  whole 
truth  of  the  matter.  But  in  order  to  arrive 
at  the  real  truth  of  any  subject  that  Mr. 
Shaw  discusses,  it  is  always  necessary  to 
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take  the  conventional  opinion  and  the 
Shavian  opinion,  and  then  add  them  to¬ 
gether  and  divide  by  two. 

The  other  habitual  tendency  which  is 
evidenced  in  this  play  is  Mr.  Shaw’s  habit 
of  substituting  an  intellectual  analysis  of 
emotion  for  emotion  itself.  The  author’s 
mind  is  merely  intellectual;  it  regards 
emotion  as  illusion,  because  it  is  something 
other  than  intelligent.  His  view  of  life  is 
utterly  reasonable:  and,  as  a  consequence 
of  this,  he  is  never  able  to  appreciate  at 
their  own  inherent  value  those  regions 
of  e.xperience  in  which  pure  reason  has 
no  part. 


“  MILESTONES  ” 

Arnold  Bennett  and  Edward  Knoblauch 
are  the  authors  of  “  Milestones,”  which  has 
been  exceedingly  successful  in  London  and 
only  a  little  less  successful  in  New  York; 
but  the  hand  of  the  novelist  is  more  appar¬ 
ent  than  the  hand  of  the  playwright  in  this 
collaborative  composition.  The  piece  ex¬ 
hibits  an  interesting  attempt  to  produce 
upon  the  stage  the  narrative  effect  of  one  of 
those  slow’-unrolling  novels  of  Mr.  Bennett’s 
which  follow  the  fortunes  of  a  family 
through  three  or  four  successive  generations 
and  indicate  in  each  new  period  the  tidal 
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return  of  the  same  old 
human  complications. 
The  purpose  of  “Mile¬ 
stones”  is  to  empha¬ 
size  the  perennial  re¬ 
currence  of  the  strug¬ 
gle  between  crabb^ 
age  and  youth- 
youth  being  ever  radi¬ 
cal  and  progressive, 
and  age  being  always 
backward -looking 
and  conser\'ative. 

The  entire  action 
passes  in  a  single 
room  —  the  drawing¬ 
room  of  a  house  in 
Kensington  Gore; 
but  the  first  act  hap¬ 
pens  in  i860,  the  sec¬ 
ond  in  1885,  and  the 
third  in  1912.  The 
story  deals  with  three 
successive  generations 
of  two  families  that 
are  closely  interrela¬ 
ted,  and  in  each  act 
presents  the  young 
people  of  that  partic¬ 
ular  generation  at  the 
moment  when  they 
come  into  conflict 
with  their  elders  over 
the  different  problems 
of  business  and  matri¬ 
mony. 

In  the  first  act,  the 
young  John  Rhead, 
who  is  engaged  in  the 
ship  -  building  indus¬ 
try,  severs  his  part¬ 
nership  with  the  elder 
and  more  conseiwa- 
tive  Mr.  Sibley  be¬ 
cause  he  has  faith 
that,  in  the  future, 
ships  will  be  built  of 
iron  instead  of  wood; 
and,  against  her 
father’s  wishes,  he 
marries  the  daughter 
of  his  erstwhile  part¬ 
ner. 

In  the  second  act, 
the  same  John  Rhead 
prevents  the  marriage 
of  his  own  daughter  to 
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a  younger  associate  ot 
his  who  holds  what 
seems  to  Mr.  Rhead 
the  mad  idea  that 
ships,  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture,  will  be  built  of 
steel  instead  of  iron. 

And  in  the  third 
act,  we  see  the  now 
elderly  John  Rhead 
opposing  even  more 
bitterly  the  opinions 
of  his  grandchildren, 
who  desire  in  their 
turn  to  marry  for  love 
and  to  embark  on  new 
professional  adven¬ 
tures.  He  is  won  over 
at  the  last  only  by  the 
pleadings  of  his  old- 
maid  sister,  Gertrude, 
who  back  in  i860  had 
broken  her  engage¬ 
ment  to  Samuel  Sib¬ 
ley,  the  brother  of 
John  Rhead’s  wife, 
and  has  lived  to  re¬ 
gret  the  fruitless,  mel¬ 
ancholy  years.  — 

One  defect  of  this 
play  is  necessarily  in¬ 
herent  in  its  theme. 
Each  of  the  three  acts 
must  be  treated  tech¬ 
nically  as  a  first  act; 
and  so  much  time  is 
required  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  exposition 
that  very  little  is  left 
in  which  to  develop  a 
genuine  dramatic  con¬ 
flict.  The  play  as  a 
whole  is  doomed  to 
lack  the  desirable  ele¬ 
ment  of  a  continu¬ 
ous  intensification  in 
dramatic  interest  as 
the  plot  proceeds; 
and  even  the  individ¬ 
ual  acts  must  have  a 
somewhat  sedentary 
air. 

Another,  and  less 
necessary,  defect  of 
the  piece  b  that  the 
question  whether 
'  ships  shall  be  built  of 
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wood  or  iron  or  steel  seems  a  little  too  un¬ 
important,  humanly,  to  be  made  the  basis 
for  what  the  authors  have  to  say  about  the 
perpetual  discord  between  youth  and  age. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  play  enjoys 
the  advantage  of  making  a  novel  appeal  to 
the  eye.  The  room  in  which  the  action  pass¬ 
es  remains  the  same  throughout;  but  the 
furniture  and  decorations  are  changed  with 
the  changing  tastes  of  the  successive  genera¬ 
tions.  In  the  first  act  the  women  characters 
wear  hoopnskirts  and  do  embroidery;  in  the 
second  act  they  wear  bustles  and  talk  about 
Ruskin;  and  in  the  third  act  they  wear  the 
equally  unreasonable  costumes  of  to-day 
and  take  an  active  interest  in  the  work  of 
the  world.  The  effect  of  these  contrasted 
e.xhibitions  is  very  picturesque;  but  it  is,  of 
course,  an  effect  that  stands  afiart  from  the 
dramatic. 

“THE  ATTACK” 

Henry  Bernstein  seems  to  be  a  dramatist 
with  but  a  single  formula.  In  his  first  act 
he  always  confronts  his  audience  with  a 
dilemma.  In  his  second  act  he  first  appears 
to  solve  the  dilemma  in  one  way,  and  then, 
just  as  the  curtain  seems  about  to  fall,  he 
swiftly  turns  aroimd  and  really  solves  it  in 
the  other  way.  In  his  third  act  he  exhibits 
the  results  of  the  dramatic  explosion  at  the 
climax. 

In  order  to  build  a  play  in  accordance 
with  this  formula,  it  is  necessary  only  to 
invent  a  secret  to  which  either  of  two  con¬ 
trary  solutions  will  seem  equally  plausible, 
and  to  employ  this  secret  as  the  basis  of  the 
plot.  In  M .  Bernstein’s  latest  drama,  “  The 
.Attack,”  the  hero  is  a  prominent  politician 
whose  honesty  has  never  been  questioned. 
He  is  the  acknowledged  leader  of  his  ptarty 
and  seems  certain  of  reelection  in  the  com¬ 
ing  campaign.  And  he  is  greatly  loved  by 
a  young  lady  whose  hand  he  had  first  sought 
for  his  son  (the  hero  is  a  widower),  but  who 
has  honestly  and  sweetly  asked  him  to 
many'  her  himself.  Toward  the  close  of  the 
first  act  a  scurrilous  blackmailing  pamphlet¬ 
eer  accuses  him  in  the  public  press  of  baxing 
stolen  a  sum  of  money  in  his  youth:  and 
he  is  driven  to  defend  himself  by  entering 
a  suit  for  libel.  Here  is  the  initial  secret: 
Is  the  hero  innocent  or  is  he  guilty? 

The  attack  up)on  him  grows  more  vehe¬ 
ment  as  the  campiaign  proceeds,  and  his  de¬ 
fense  becomes  more  difficult  than  had  been 


exp)ected  either  by  himself  or  by  the  audi¬ 
ence.  Even  his  own  children  be^n  to  won¬ 
der  if  he  might  p)ossibly  be  guilty;  but  the 
young  girl  who  loves  him  believes  in  him 
unflinchingly.  By  vigorous  and  strenuous 
activity  he  establishes  his  innocence  and  is 
publicly  exonerated.  It  is  at  this  px)int  that 
the  audience  exp)ects  the  curtain  to  descend. 
But  in  the  hour  of  his  triumph  the  faith  of 
the  young  girl  touches  him  so  deeply  that 
he  breaks  down  and  confesses  to  her  that  he 
had  in  reality  been  guilty  of  the  youthful 
crime  of  which  he  had  been  accused. 

The  third  act  is  devoted  mainly  to  a  per¬ 
sonal  narrative  of  the  circumstances  of  this 
crime;  and  the  recital  is  sufficiently  extenu¬ 
ating  to  justify  the  unfaltering  fidelity  to 
the  hero  which  the  gentle  heroine  has  main¬ 
tained  throughout  the  drama. 

The  mechanism  of  this  play  is  very  skil¬ 
ful;  but  the  material  seems  too  trivial  to 
warrant  the  exercise  of  so  much  technical 
dexterity.  The  author  has  lost  none  of  his 
cunning  in  the  manipulation  of  susp>ense  and 
of  surprise;  but  such  an  ordinary  matter  as 
an  attack  up>on  the  honesty  of  a  political 
candidate  seems  hardly  worth  the  bother  of 
building  so  careful  a  play  about  it. 

Yet  it  should  be  add^  that  the  piece  is 
comparatively  free  from  that  annoying  note 
of  heartlessness  which  has  hitherto  been 
evident  in  the  plays  of  M.  Bernstein.  The 
young  heroine  is  drawn  with  sympathetic 
understanding;  and  she  is  beautifully  played 
in  the  present  production  by  a  Sw^ish  ac¬ 
tress  of  rare  talent.  Miss  Martha  Hedman. 
The  part  of  the  hero  was  written  for  the 
eminent  actor,  Lucien  Guitry:  but  it  seems 
doubtful  if  even  M.  Guitry’s  performance 
can  have  been  comp)osed  with  greater  dig¬ 
nity  and  pewer  than  that  of  the  American 
actor,  John  Mason. 

“A  SCRAPE  O’  THE  PEN” 

“A  Sicrapie  o’  the  Pen”  is  an  effort  by 
Graham  hloffat  to  repeat  the  success  of 
“  Bunty  Pulls  the  Strings.”  It  exhibits  the 
same  merits  and  the  same  defects  as  the 
playful  piece  that  made  this  author  famous; 
but  the  merits  seem  less  novel  and  the  faults 
seem  more  disturbing.  Its  main  defects  are 
an  insufficiency  of  plot  and  a  general  flabbi¬ 
ness  of  structure;  and  its  chief  virtues  are 
the  quaintness  of  its  characterization  and 
the  easy  humor  of  its  dialogue. 

The  story  is  the  same  as  that  of 
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Tennyson’s  “  Enoch  Arden.”  An  irrespons¬ 
ible  youth  has  married  a  girl  according  to  the 
Scottish  law  by  merely  signing  an  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  the  marriage  in  the  presence  of 
two  witnesses,  and,  leaving  her  immediately 
after,  has  run  away  to  Africa  and  remained 
unheard  from  for  seven  years  He  now  re¬ 
turns  to  claim  his  bride,  but  finds  that  she 
has  already  been  married  for  some  years  to 
another  man. 

In  view  of  the  evident  happiness  of  her 
life  with  her  new  husband,  the  wanderer  is 
persuaded  to  destroy  the  “scrape  o’  the 
pen”  w’hich  is  the  only  evidence  that  she 
was  ever  bound  to  him. 

This  traditional  narrative  is  developed 
very  slowly,  with  no  attempt  at  any  tensity 
of  dramatic  conflict.  Even  the  author  does 
not  seem  to  take  the  story  seriously.  He  is 
more  interested  in  embroidering  bus  narra¬ 
tive  with  intimate  sketches  of  nearly  a  score 
ot  characters,  many  of  whom  are  utterly  un- 
implicated  in  the  plot.  He  has  set  his  scene 
in  1875,  in  order  to  gain  an  added  touch  of 
quaintness  from  the  costumes  of  that  unu¬ 
sually  tasteless  period. 

All  the  characters  are  truthfully  observ'ed 
and  many  of  them  are  humanly  depicted. 
They  speak  in  a  dialect  that  is  deliciously 
local  and  naturally  humorous.  An  especially 
amusing  figure  is  that  of  a  professional 
mourner,  who  makes  a  thrifty  use  of  a  per¬ 
sonal  demeanor  of  which  the  natural  melan¬ 
choly  has  been  pro\-identially  increased 
by  the  fact  that  his  sweetheart  has  jilted 
him. 

There  is  also  a  delightful  scene  in  which  a 
family  is  assembled  to  listen  to  the  daily 
reading  of  the  Bible  by  the  head  of  the 
house.  The  passage  selected  for  this  occa¬ 
sion  is  the  si.xth  chapter  of  First  Chronicles, 
which  consists  entirely  of  unpronounceable 
proper  names;  and  the  pious  elder  has  a 
hard  time  to  prevent  the  women  members 
of  the  family  from  lapsing  into  sleep.  Taken 
all  in  all,  the  piece  is  worthy  of  commenda¬ 
tion  as  a  genre  study,  but  it  e.xhibits  scarcely 
any  merit  as  a  play. 

"BROADWAY  JONES” 

The  breezy  brand  of  .Americanism  that  is 
di^nsed  by  George  M.  Cohan  has  made 
him  widely  popular;  and  it  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing  that  his  latest  comedy,  entitled  “  Broad¬ 
way  Jones,”  has  attained  a  large  success.  In 
this  play  Mr.  Cohan  condemns  the  city  as  a 


place  that  makes  for  evil  and  e.xtols  the 
rural  town  as  a  place  that  makes  for  good. 
This  is  the  conventional  view,  and  is  the  one 
which  is  always  taken  in  dramas  of  that 
homely  type  popularly  known  as  “whole¬ 
some;”  but  it  may  be  doubted  if  there  is 
any  truth  in  the  contention.  Our  little  in¬ 
land  towns  produce  as  many  immoral  char¬ 
acters  in  proportion  to  their  population  as 
the  perilous  metropolis,  and  wickedness 
flourishes  as  freely  in  a  rural  village  as 
amid  the  glitter  of  Broadway. 

Surely  Clyde  Fitch,  in  his  last  play, 
“The  City,”  came  nearer  to  the  truth  when 
he  said  that  life  in  the  metropolis  tends  to 
make  the  strong  stronger  and  the  weak 
weaker,  by  offering  to  each  a  larger  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  exhibit  the  good  or  evil  that  lies 
latent  in  his  character. 

In  the  first  act,  which  is  set  in  New  York, 
we  learn  that  the  young  hero  has  squandered 
a  large  fortune  up  and  down  Broadway,  and 
is  now  so  deep  in  debt  that  his  desperation 
has  led  him  to  propose  marriage  to  a  wealthy 
widow  who  is  more  than  old  enough  to  be  his 
mother.  At  this  moment  he  receives  word 
that  his  uncle  has  died  and  left  him  sole  heir 
to  the  chewing-gum  factory  in  his  native 
town  of  Jonesville  which  has  been  the  source 
of  all  the  riches  of  his  family. 

A  representative  of  the  chewing-gum 
trust  calls  upon  the  hero  and  offers  him 
over  a  million  dollars  if  he  will  sell  the 
factory  at  once;  but  young  Jones  yields  to 
the  advice  of  a  business-minded  friend  and 
resolves  to  look  the  factory  over  before 
selling  out. 

Arrived  in  Jonesville,  he  discovers  that, 
his  factory  has  been  fighting  the  trust  for 
several  years,  and  that  if  he  sells  it  now, 
the  trust  will  shut  it  down.  This  will  throw 
seven  hvmdred  hands  out  of  work  and  will 
impoverish  the  towm. 

An  attractive  girl  who  has  been  serving 
as  managing  secretary  of  the  concern  per¬ 
suades  him  not  to  sell  the  factory,  but  to 
settle  down  in  Jonesville  and  continue  the 
fight  against  the  trust.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  add  that  in  the  end  he  marries  the  girl 
and  becomes  a  model  citizen. 

Mr.  Cohan  takes  four  acts  to  tell  this 
scarcely  novel  story,  whereas  the  material 
could  easily  have  been  compacted  into 
three.  The  result  is  a  slowness  of  dramatic 
progress,  which  is,  however,  offset  to  a  great 
extent  by  the  rapid  p)ace  at  which  the  piece 
is  played.  Much  of  the  “home  town”  ma- 
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terial  is  rather  old-fashioned;  but  the  slangy 
dialogue  has  plenty  of  snap,  and  the  zest  of 
the  author’s  performance  of  the  title  r61e 
keq)s  alive  the  sense  of  entertainment. 

“THE  CASE  OF  BECKY” 

In  his  remarkable  production  of  “The 
Case  of  Becky,”  David  Belasco  has  once 
again  contrived  to  cast  a  cloak  of  verisimili¬ 
tude  over  a  melodrama  that  might,  without 
his  wizardry,  have  seemed  a  little  uncon- 
Nincing.  The  piece  is  the  work  of  Edward 
Locke,  and  the  subject  is  the  extraordinary 
phenomenon  of  dual  p>ersonality. 

The  heroine,  Dorothy  Stone,  is  normally 
a  sweet  and  winsome  girl;  but  every  now 
and  then  she  lapses  into  a  secondary  per¬ 
sonality,  that  of  the  mischievous  and  impish 
Becky.  Of  these  two  selves,  Dorothy  can 
never  remember  anything  that  Becky  has 
done,  but  Becky  has  a  complete  memory  of 
Dorothy’s  affairs  and  hates  her  heartily. 
Becky  is  always  playing  pranks  on  Dorothy 
and  striving  to  make  her  miserable;  but  the 
gentle  Dorothy  knows  only  by  hearsay  of 
the  cattish  tricks  of  Becky.  The  heroine  b 
under  the  care  of  a  great  specialist  in  nerv¬ 
ous  maladies.  Dr.  Emerson.  The  doctor 
hopes  to  put  Becky  out  of  exbtence  by 
hypnotizing  her  at  some  foment  when  she 
is  entirely  dominant;  but,  meanwhile,  in 
his  study  of  the  strange  case  of  the  heroine, 
he  finds  himself  handicapped  by  hb  igno¬ 
rance  of  its  cause. 

The  cause  turns  up  in  the  person  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Balzamo,  a  professional  hypnotbt, 
who  gives  p>opular  exhibitions  of  hb  power 
in  the  theatres  of  the  rural  towns.  This 
Satanic  charlatan  claims  to  be  the  father  of 
the  heroine ;  but  she  is  in  reality  the  daughter 


of  Dr.  Emerson  himself  by  a  young  wife 
whom  Balzamo  had  lured  away  from  the 
doctor  eight  months  before  the  heroine  was 
bom.  Before  the  birth  of  the  child,  Balza¬ 
mo  had  frequently  exhibited  her  mother  as 
a  hypnotic  subject;  and  after  the  death  of 
the  mother  he  had  employed  the  little  girl 
in  his  performances.  In  the  middle  of  her 
teens  she  had  run  away  from  him;  but  her 
lapses  into  the  sinister  personality  of  Becky 
are  the  result  of  thb  unfortunate  experience 
in  childhood. 

These  appalling  facts  are  not  discovered 
by  Dr.  Emerson  until  the  last  act,  when  he 
succeeds  by  a  clever  trick  in  hypnotizbg 
Balzamo  and  then  forces  him  to  confess  the 
secrets  of  hb  villainy.  Dr.  Emerson  is 
seized  with  a  desire  to  kill  him,  but  contenb 
himself  with  breaking  his  hold  over  the  girl 
forever  by  the  power  of  suggestion. 

Meanwhile  the  doctor  has  attended  to 
the  case  of  Becky  by  employing  the  force  of 
hypnotbm  to  send  thb  troublous  vixen  back 
into  nonentity;  and  the  heroine  has  been 
restored  to  the  sole  dominance  of  the  lovely 
personality  of  Dorothy. 

Like  all  of  Mr.  Belasco’s  productions,  the 
play  is  admirably .  staged  and  beautifully 
acted.  The  doctor’s  laboratory  is  furnished 
with  several  remarkable  electrical  machmes 
which  are  shown  off,  to  the  delectation  of 
the  audience;  but  even  more  interesting  b 
the  living-room  of  the  sanitarium,  with  its 
subtle  air  of  old-fashioned  comfort  and  sed¬ 
entary  peace.  Miss  Frances  Starr  gives  a 
wonderful  depiction  of  the  dual  personality 
of  the  heroine,  and  Albert  Bruning  as  the 
doctor  and  Charles  Dalton  as  the  traveUng 
hypnotist,  set  forth  unimpeachable  rendi¬ 
tions  of  their  contrasted  characters. 


THE  TURN  OF  THE  YEAR 

BY  ETHEL  ALLEN  MURPHY 

The  road  winds  downw’ard  through  the  snows; 
‘  The  bleak  winds  blow; 

But  we  will  follow  with  steadfast  cheer 
The  patient  feet  of  the  pilgrim  year. 

Because  we  know — 

Beyond  the  realm  of  the  winter  snowrs 
The  road  winds  upward  to  the  rose! 


w  AND 

^  SO- 

BY  INEZ  THOMPSON 

ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  ARTHUR  WILLIAM  BROWN 


mF  MRS.  HEFFERNAN  hadn’t  under  the  faucet  when  I  rinse  me?  It 

lost  her  “Room  To  Let”  sign,  doesn’t  take  any  more  water,  and  one  a 
Miss  Juliet  Whitson  would  never  day  is  all  I  use.  I  smooth  it  out  on  my 
have  set  foot  farther  than  the  looking-glass  to  dry,  but  I  alw'ays  keep  a 
front  hall  of  the  place.  To  use  a  second-  clean  cloth  to  poli^  off  my  glass  ev’ry 
floor  -  and  -  alcove  -  with  -  running  -  water  -  morning  where  the  drying  leaves  a  little 
and-three-towels-a-day  manner  when  in-  sort  of  dim  place.  Now  would  you  have 
quiring  about  a  top-floor-back  is  among  the  any  objection?” 

things  not  permitted;  and  that  Miss  Whit-  “Aniiybody  knows,”  said  Mrs.  Heffeman, 
son’s  offending  was  not  to  be  excused  on  “that  if  everybody  is  let  wash  out  wan 

plea  of  ignorance,  her  familiarity  with  lodg-  thing  to  start  with - ” 

ing-house  discourtesies  proved  beyond  “I  was  going  to  speak  of  that.”  Miss 
doubt.  She  had  said  “How  do  you  do?”  Whitson  let  go  the  banister,  nipped  open 

given  her  full  name,  occupation,  present  her  hand-bag,  and  produced  three  soft  white 

address,  and  three  written  addresses  for  folded  squares,  which  she  shook  out,  dis- 
reference,  before  Mrs.  Heffernan  got  her  closing  the  pieces  of  feminine  underwear 
breath  from  coming  up-stairs;  and  then  she  that  comprise  a  “change.”  “ It  isn’t  linty,” 
had  taken  two  long  steps  forward  from  the  she  hurri^,  as  Mrs.  Heffeman’s  opien  mouth 
door-mat,  grippied  the  banister,  and  leaned  began  to  shape  a  word,  “and  it’s  all  the 
against  the  staircase  rails  while  she  dis-  kind  that  doesn’t  need  ironing.  I  put  ’em 
posed  of  other  formalities.  to  soak  in  an  agateware  pan  I  got  for  the 

“I  heard  of  this  place  from  Myrtle  Jud-  purpose,  an’ before  I  go  to  bed  I  wash  ’em 
kins,  but  I  haven’t  given  her  as  reference  in  one  hot  suds,  and  rinse  in  two  cold 
because  she  isn’t  in  my  department.  She  waters.  Takes  five  minutes  at  the  outside, 
knows  how  I  stand  in  the  store,  though,  I  allowing  for  a  pair  of  stockings  in  the  hot 
guess,  and  you  can  ask  her.  She  said  good-  suds  after  I  wring  out  these.  I  won’t  leave 

by  to  me  as  she  was  going  out  beside  me  a  drop  of  suds  or  water  on  the  marble,  and 

and  said  she  was  leaving  because  she  was  I  wipe  off  the  faucets  with  a  dry  cloth.  I 

going  to  marry  Mr.  Mattheson,  that  sells  tie  a  string  from  a  chair-back  to  something 

to  both  our  departments.  I  always  liked  near  my  window  and  let  ’em  dry  overnight; 
her,  and  I  happened  to  think  to  ask  her  but  I’m  up  early  and  I  see  that  nothing 
where  she  boarded,  because  I  knew  she’d  shows  from  the  street.  If  I  wear  a  white 
be  giving  up  her  room,  and  she  told  me  of  shirt-waist  I  send  it  to  the  laundry.  For  the 
this  place*  and  I’ve  come  to  see  about  it.”  use  of  the  hot  water  and  a  bath,  when  I 

“H’m!”  said  Mrs.  Heffernan.  “Well - ”  can  get  it  without  taking  more  than  my 

“Well,  what  I  want  to  say  is,”  Miss  share,  I’m  willing  to  pay  a  quarter  extra  a 

^itson  caught  the  thread  again,  “that  week.  ^lyrtle  told  me  your  price,  and  I’m 

it’s  my  way  to  be  right  out  and  out  and  prepared  to  pay  in  advance.” 

have  it  understood  to  begin  with  what  I  She  took  from  the  bag  two  folded  bills 
can  do  and  what  I  can’t.  Now,  for  instance,  and  a  new  quarter,  stuffed  the  white  articles 
what  harm  is  there  in  my  putting  one  hand-  back  and  snapped  the  fastening,  placed  the 
kerchief  to  soak  while  I  wash  and  rinsing  it  quarter  in  the  center  of  the  pxitent  green 
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the  banister 
again. 

“  There.  M  y 
trunk  is  packed 
and  I’ll  have  it 
sent  round  to¬ 
morrow;  and  I’d 
like  to  go  right  up 
if  the  room  is 
ready.  If  you’ll 
tell  me  what  time 

dinner  is - ” 

“Ha’-pas’  two 
on  Sund’ys  an’  a 
light  supper  from 
seven  to  eight  for 
them  that  wishes 
it,”  Mrs.  Heffer- 
nan  found  herself 
answering  fast 
and  mechanically. 
“The  room  door 
Stan’s  open,  if  ye 
don’t  mind  gom’ 
up  alone.  It  has 
been  cleaned  f’m 
top  to  bottom,  an’ 
Myrtle  was  as 
neat  as  wax,  an’ 
I’ll  give  ye  a  re¬ 
ceipt  an’  a  key 
when  ye  come 
down  t’  dinner. 
The  house  is  sup¬ 
posed  t’  be  quiet 
after  ten  o’clock, 
an’  other  rules  the 
same  as  any  re- 

“WHAT  HARM  IS  THERE  IN  MY  PUTTING  ONE  HANDKERCHIEF  TO  SOAK  SpCCtable  place 
WHILE  /  WASH,  AND  RINSI.NG  IT  UNDER  THE  FAUCET  WHEN  I  RINSE  MEf'  haS‘ an’ I’m  plcaS- 

‘  ed  t’  have  ye  here 

squares,  and  held  them  out  to  Mrs.  Heffer-  an’  I  hope  neither  wan  of  us’ll  be  the  first 
nan.  to  give  the  other  a  word  we’ll  be  sorry  fer.” 

It  was  the  most  convincing  argument  And,  having  thus  eased  her  tongue  of 
she  had  used.  Hefleman,  deceas^,  had  her  formula,  Mrs.  Heffeman  gave  her  hand 
left  debts.  Besides,  Mrs.  Heffernan  had  a  down  wipe  on  her  apron  and  proffered  it 
searched  a  half  hour  that  very  morning,  heartily,  as  was  her  custom  in  welcoming 
busy  as  she  was,  for  her  “To  Let”  card,  one  to  the  protection  of  her  roof.  In  her 
and  hadn’t  been  able  to  find  it;  this  was  heart  the  home-making  and  maternal  in- 
Sunday,  and  a  new  sign  pouldn’t  be  bought  stinct  persisted  strong,  which  may  account 
before  Monday  mid-aftemoon,  an^  wash-  for  the  fact  that  her  “Room  To  Let”  card 
ing  and  ironing  days  were  poor  times  to  be  was  so  seldom  in  use  that  it  always  got  l<Kt 
showing  a  cheap  room  while  the  fire  w'ent  betweenwhiles.  At  Number  Twenty-six, 
to  waste  in  the  kitchen,  and  here  was  a  only  next  door,  the  card  in  the  parlor  win- 
week’s  rent  as  good  as  in  her  hand,  and  a  dow  was  faded  to  dirty  yellow  from  constant 
room  wasn’t  let  for  life,  anyhow!  She  exposure.  Perhaps  Miss  Whitson  had  lived 
took  the  money.  Miss  Whitson  grasped  at  Twenty-sixes,  so  to  speak,  all  her  lodging- 
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house  life;  for  she  looked  from  Mrs.  Heffer- 
nan’s  work-roughened  hand  to  Mrs.  Heffer- 
nan’s  worry-lined,  flushed,  friendly-weary 
face — her  ow’n  face  went  scarlet,  and  her 
flove-clasp  snapped  open  with  the  strain 
ot  the  answering  grip  she  gave;  and  then  she 
whisked  around  the  newel -post  and  up¬ 
stairs  without  another  word. 

Busy  as  she  was,  Mrs.  Heffernan  stood 
a  moment  wondering  about  this  unusual 
lodger.  The  quarter  was  guarantee  of  good 
faith,  she  was  a  good-looking  enough  girl, 
and  there  was 

a  kind  of  style  - 

about  her  with 
out  there  be¬ 
ing  any  at  all, 
and  maybe  she 
would  be  a  better 
tenant  than  she 
talked.  Anyway, 
there  wasn’t  a 
week’s  rent  lost 
and  there  was  no 
new  sign  to  hurry 
about;  and  she 
had  turned  com¬ 
fortably  to  go 
back  to  her  cook¬ 
ing,  when  the  bell 
rang.  On  the 
wet  step  was  a 
tall,  wet,  might- 
be-young  man, 
nicely  rain -coat¬ 
ed,  and  carrying 
a  big  suit -case, 
foreign  -  labeled; 
but  his  bronzed 
face  and  glinty, 
laughter -pucker¬ 
ed  gray  eyes  be¬ 
longed  at  the  area 
door,  somehow, 
with  country  but¬ 
ter  and  eggs,  and 
his  smile  made 
Mrs.  Heffernan 
smile  back  and 
forget  that  her 
mutton  needed 
basting. 

“Mrs.  Heffer- 
nan,  I  take  it?” 

said  he  in  a - 

down-cellar  voice  jj^  pifxee.n  minutes  .mr 
that  fitted  him. 


“  I’ve  heard  that  you’ve  got  a  topi-floor  room 
that  was  left  two  days  ago  by  a  young  lady 
that’s  married  a  friend  of  mine  named 
Peter  Mattheson.  My  name  is  Rigby — J. 
G.  Rigby.  I’m  stopping  in  town  for  a  day 
or  two  or  a  dozen,  and  I’m  sick  of  hotels. 
I’d  be  pleased  to  pay  you  in  advance  just 
three  times  what  you  ask  for  that  top- 
floor  bedroom,  if  you  make  your  own  pies 
and  don’t  cook  anything  c  la  something, 
and  will  take  me  in.” 

It  was  in  sheer  dismay  that  Mrs. 


IN  FIFTEEN  MINUTES  .MRS.  HEFFERNAN  FELT  THAT  SHE  HAD  KNOWN  HIM 
INTIMATELY  FOR  YEARS. 
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Hefferaan  heard  him  through,  and  at  the 
munificent  cash  offer  her  heart  gave  a 
hopeless,  half-covetous  thump.  What  with 
Heffeman’s  debts  and  the  cost  of  living — 
She  opened  the  door  wide  to  show  her  in¬ 
clination  and  ameliorate  her  words. 

“  Man,  dear,  I’ve  let  that  room  this  very 
minute  to  a  woman!  They  ain’t  a  crack  in 
the  wall  I  c’d  put  ye  in.  I’m  sleepin’  me- 
self  on  a  cot  in  the  hall.” 

“What’s  the  matter  with  a  cot  in  another 
hall  for  me?”  suggested  J.  G.  Rigby  as 
friend  to  friend.  “  Same  price.  Bet  you’re 
going  to  have  pie  for  dinner.  How  about 
it?” 

Mrs.  Heffeman  caught  the  vision:  the 
cot  not  in  the  hall,  but  set  up  alongside 
her  son’s  bed  in  the  parlor  behind  the  gilt- 
storks-on-black-paper  screen!  It  might 
be,  too,  that  Leon  would  listen  to  taking 
the  cot  and  letting  this  Desirable  have  the 
folding-bed.  For  herself  a  mattress  to¬ 
night  on  the  lower  hall  floor  and  a  new  cot 
on  Monday. 

“One  night’ll  be  all  ye  care  f’r,”  she  warn¬ 
ed  Mr.  Rigby  as  she  stepped  aside;  “but 
they’s  pie  f’r  dinner — two  kinds.  If  ye’ll 
kin’ly  take  yer  sittin’  in  the  parlor  there  on 
yer  left - ” 

“But  if  I  should  keep  to  my  left  and 
follow  my  nose,  would  I  come  to  the  kitch¬ 
en?”  He  was.  so  lazily  big  and  so  sure  of 
himself  and  of  her,  and  so  pleased  with 
existence  generally,  that  Mrs.  Heffeman 
dabbed  the  air  with  a  gesture  to  show  that 
she  understood  him  and  washed  her  hands 
of  him,  and  went  on  down-stairs. 

J.  G.  Rigby  lounged  down  after  her, 
looked  in  appraisingly  at  the  dining-room, 
where  black  Blanche  was  laying  the  tables, 
found  his  way  to  the  kitchen  window-sill, 
and  stuck  himself  crosswise  against  the  panes 
to  watch  proceedings.  In  fifteen  minutes 
Mrs.  Heffeman  felt  that  she  had  known 
him  intimately  for  years;  and  in  the  next 
half  hour  he  had  sympathized  with  her  con¬ 
cerning  the  legacy  of  debts  and  the  unbe¬ 
lievable  things  some  boarders  expected, 
had  given  her  sound  advice  on  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  Leon,  mixed  with  reminiscences  of 
his  owm  boyhood  and  impressions  of  his 
first  fsixty  days’  Continental  tour  as  pre¬ 
scribed  by  Cook’s. 

Mrs.  Heffeman  didn’t  know  that  she  was 
working  until  he  had  gone  in  to  dinner. 
Also  it  came  to  her  then  that  Blanche 
would  give  him  the  transient’s  place  at  the 


table  with  the  top-floor  misrepresentative 
boarders,  when  he  should  have  shone  with 
the  second-floor  set.  But  it  was  a  hungry 
Sunday:  the  scrape  of  chairs  betokened  a 
household  that  had  waited  for  the  bell, 
Blanche  began  to  shuttle  about  to  the  click 
and  clatter  of  tablew’are,  and  Mrs.  Heffer- 
nan  became  a  swift  automaton  that  ladled 
and  cut  and  dished  and  gravied. 

Then,  abmptly,  everything  stopped. 

There  was  the  curious  hush  and  the  soli¬ 
tary  sharp  exclamation  that  proclaims  un¬ 
seen  humans  shocked;  chairs  scraped, 
v’oices  murmured,  and  Blanche  shot  into 
the  kitchen  gasping  incoherently.  Mrs. 
Heffeman  got  her  kitchen  apron  off  and 
reached  the  door  in  time  to  see  J.  G.  Rigby 
carry  out  the  new  boarder,  who  hung  limp- 
Iv  in  his  arms,  unconscious. 

To  do  her  justice,  Mrs.  Heffeman’s  first 
thought  was  pure  pity;  but  her  second  was 
a  jumble  of  many  apprehensions  from  small¬ 
pox  to  what  the  second-floor  would  say. 
She  swept  a  helpless  glance  over  the 
dining-room  and  out  to  the  serving-table. 
The  fast  eaters  would  be  ready  for  salad 
before  she  could  get  up-stairs  and  down 
again.  Blanche  was  a  fool;  and  she  had 
opened  her  mouth  in  desperation  to  cal! 
on  one  of  the  three  other  gobbling  top- 
floorers,  when  Miss  Linnell,  a  stenographer 
who  s^red  a  third-floor  back  with  an 
oflSce-mate,  pushed  away  from  the  table 
with  an  indignant,  “Well,  I  never  saw — 1” 
and  mstled  out  like  the  noisy  Samaritan 
she  was. 

The  score  of  door-bangings,  late-com- 
ings-in,  usings -too -much -hot -water,  and 
endless  impertinences  w’as  perilously  long 
against  Miss  Linnell;  but  at  that  action  Mrs. 
Heffeman  wiped  it  from  her  mind  and  set 
down  a  shining  credit  to  the  giddy-pate’s 
account.  When  Blanche  reported  that  the 
big  gentleman  had  come  down,  Mrs.  Heffer- 
nan  sent  him  in  tw'o  quadrants  of  pie,  one 
lemon,  with  a  sort  of  angels’  marshmallows 
atop,  and  one  cream,  unsurpassable. 

Miss  Linnell  flounced  into  the  kitchen 
presently  to  fill  her  hot-water  bottle  and  to 
observe  that  some  folks  made  her  tired  the 
way  they’d  let  any  one  drop  dead  under 
their  noses  an’  go  on  feedin’  their  faces  as 
if  it  was  nothing  to  them!  But  at  Mrs. 
Heffeman’s  genuine  concern  she  softened. 

“Yes,  she’s  come  to,  but  she  says  she 
don’t  want  a  doctor  an’  won’t  have  one  an’ 
she  acts  ashamed  to  death.  Say,  she  don’t 
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wear  a  particle 
of  false  hair — 
wha’  d’you  know 
about  that!  That 
braid’s  all  her 
own.  There’s  no 
class  to  ber — but 
she  can’t  be  poi¬ 
son  poor  or  she 
wouldn’t  be  here, 

’tisn’t  likely.” 

“  Save  us!  I 
know  no  more 
than  yerself,” 

Mrs.  Hefleman 
replied  unhap¬ 
pily.  “Take  her 
up  this  cup  o’ 
soup  like  a  good 
girl,  an’  I’ll  keep 
a  nice  servdn’  hot 
fer  ye,  dearie;  an’ 
tell  her  I’ll  be  up 
as  soon  as  ever  I 
can.” 

Nevertheless,  it 
was  a  long  enough 
time  before  she 
mounted  ponder¬ 
ously  to  the  top- 
back  with  a  cov¬ 
ered  dish  in  her 
hand.  There  was 
no  answer  to  her 
tap,  and  with  a 
quaking  fear  and 
self- accusing  she 
opened  the  door. 

But  Miss  Whitson 
was  only  sound 

asleep  with  her  great  brown  braid  flung  were  either  of  the  father  and  mother  of 

across  the  pillow  and  the  loosened  hair  Miss  Whitson  or  of  the  near  relatives  who 

fluffed  and  curling  about  her  face  in  a  had  brought  her  up.  They  were  that  sort, 

beeomingness  that  took  a  half-dozen  years  And  they  and  the  room  and  her  sleeping 

from  the  age  Mrs.  Heffernan  had  judged  self  pleaded  for  her  so  powerfully  that  Mrs. 

her.  She  no  longer  looked  old-maidish  Heffernan  tiptoed  out  half  guiltily,  glad 

thin,  as  she  had  at  their  interv-iew,  but  that  their  little  talk  had  been  deferred; 

pitifully  thin,  with  the  set  look  gone  from  though,  of  course,  she  reminded  herself,  if 

her  mouth  and  a  sad  droop  to  it.  it  turned  out  that  the  girl  was  subject  to 

Mrs.  Heffernan  put  the  plate  down  on  the  fainting  or  fits  or  whatever,  she  couldn’t 

stand  alongside  a  pudgy  Bible  and  faced  expect  the  house  to  stand  it. 

about  to  the  room.  Nothing  was  out  of  She  heard  Leon’s  voice  with  J.  G.  Rigby’s 

place.  One  knew  without  seeing  that  the  boom  in  the  general  jjarlor.  They  were 

contents  of  the  small  bag  were  neatly  ar-  talking  man’s  summer-jargon  of  “flies” 

ranged  in  a  drawer  of  the  bureau,  atop  of  and  “pitchers”  and  “fans;”  but  as  she 

which,  in  a  small,  thin,  folding  leather  stole  past  Mr.  Rigby  poked  his  head 

frame,  were  two  faded  photographs  that  through  the  portieres. 


WHO  s  THE  OH-EXCUSE-ME.  WOMAN  WITH  CRIMPY  HAIR  AND  PEAKED 
NOSE  THAT  WEARS  GLASSES  AND  ROO.MS  ON  THIS  FLOOR?” 
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“How  is  she?”  he  asked  anxiously. 

“She  was  sleepin’  that  sound,”  evaded 
Mrs.  Heffernan,  “that  I  hadn’t  the  heart 
to  wake  her  up.  But  she  w’as  lookin’  fine. 
It  was  the — the  heat  o’  the  room,  or  so 
manny  strangers,  I’m  thinkin’,  aUed  her.” 

“H’m,”  said  he,  not  smUing.  “Well — 
anything  I  can  do  let  me  know.” 

The  offer  carried  a  depressing  suggestion. 
If  the  girl  was  to  need  much  caring  for,  it 
meant  that  she  must  be  taken  to  the  hospi¬ 
tal.  And  the  mere  thinking  of  that  word 
brought  up  possibilities  so  unsettling  that 
within  a  half  hour  Mrs.  Heffernan  mounted 
again  to  the  top  floor  back,  carrying  a  per¬ 
fect  poached  egg  on  toast  and  a  cup  of 
chocolate  lavishly  heap>ed  with  cream. 

Her  tap  at  the  door  was  so  purely  a 
matter  of  habit  that  she  jump^  at  the 
quick  “Come  in!”  that  answered  it.  It 
was  almost  the  snap-me-up  tone  that  she 
had  first  heard  from  Miss  Whitson;  and 
that  unaccoimtable  young  woman  was  sit¬ 
ting  up  in  bed  with  her  extra  blanket 
neatly  about  her  shoulders,  one  cheek  pink 
and  the  other  pale,  and  her  eyes  altogether 
too  bright. 

“Well,  upon  my — whatever — ”  began 
Mrs.  Heffernan. 

“Who’s  the  ‘Oh-excuse-me’  woman  with 
crimpy  hair  and  peaked  nose  that  wears 
glasses  and  rooms  on  this  floor?”  demanded 
Miss  Whitson.  She  was  evidently  angry, 
but  there  was  the  bewilderment  of  sleep  in 
her  voice  along  with  a  quaver  that  belied 
her  aggressiveness.  Mrs.  Heffernan  put  the 
tray  down  quickly,  lest  she  bang  it  down. 

“Has  she  been  buttin’  in  here?  Well, 
now,  there’ll  be  one  clearin’-up  talk  atween 
Miss  Willetts  an’  me - ” 

“Willetts,  k  it?”  clipp>ed  in  Miss  Whit¬ 
son.  “Well,  I  woke  up  and  foimd  her 
going  through  my  things,  and  she  pretend¬ 
ed  she’d  come  in  to  see  if  there  was  some¬ 
thing  she  could  do  for  me.  Now  there’s 
nothing  serious  the  matter  with  me,  and 
I’m  going  to  get  right  up  and  dress.  And 
those  pictures  on  my  bureau  are  of  my 
father  and  mother.  They’re  dead.  And  I 
have  got  a  trunk,  and  I  }Mve  got  some  more 
clothes,  and  They’ll  be  here  to-morrow. 
And  ev’rything  else  you  know  about  me, 
and  I’m  going  to  get  right  up.” 

She  made  the  statements  with  a  vehe¬ 
mence  that  showed  them  to  be  answers  to 
conjectures  Miss  Willetts  had  made  or 
might  make:  and  then  she  laid  herself  sud¬ 


denly  back  on  the  pUlow,  her  teeth  set  in 
her  under  lip,  and  stared  without  winking 
at  the  ceiling. 

“There  now — ”  Mrs.  Heffernan  found 
herself  patting  the  pillow  beside  the  pink 
cheek.  “  The  likes  o’  her  ain’t  worth  cryin’ 
over!” 

“Crying?”  Miss  Whitson  made  a  queer, 
jerky  little  sound  that  she  evidently  wished 
to  have  considered  a  laugh.  “  Me?  Cry — ” 
The  jerky  sound  came  again  of  itself  and 
wasn’t  even  remotely  like  a  laugh.  She 
disappeared  inside  the  extra  blanket;  and 
Mrs.  Heffernan  sat  down  beside  the  shaking 
woolly  cocoon  and  patted  it  and  crooned 
over  it  and  berat^  Miss  Willetts  and 
pleaded  for  the  egg-on- toast;  and  after  a 
while  took  away  the  cocoon  determinedly, 
and  dabbed  a  cold  wet  towel  on  the  hot 
eyes,  beat  up  the  pillow,  and  put  the  tray 
before  the  drooping  wisp  of  a  creature  that 
the  capable  Miss  Whitson  had  become. 

“I’m  a  perfect  fool!”  apologized  the 
wisp  humbly. 

“If  there’s  annything  I  hate  it’s  a  luke¬ 
warm  cup  of  annything  that’s  meant  t’  be 
hot,”  said  Mrs.  Heffernan.  “Drink  down 
that  cocoa  now!  Under  the  mantelpiece 
was  w’here  Myrtle  kep’  her  trunk,  an’  I’ll 
have  yours  put  there.  Eat  yer  egg!  She 
was  a  great  help  to  me.  Myrtle  was,  an’  she 
more  than  made  up  the  bit  I  took  off’n  her 
board  with  helpin’  me  dish  dinner  an’  do 
the  housework  Sund’y  forenoons  an’  all. 
Why  don’t  >er  wear  yer  hair  puffed  out  at 
the  sides  like  that?  Blanche  picked  up 
three  hairpins  off’n  the  floor  that  dropped 
out  while  that  feller  was  carryin’  ye  up¬ 
stairs.” 

Miss  Whitson’s  cheeks  flamed  equal  scar¬ 
let.  “I  never — in  all  my  life — ”  she  began 
confusedly. 

“Phut!  He’s  a  hulk  of  a  feller  that 
wouldn’t  think  twdce  o’  liftin’  ten  of  yer!” 
Mrs.  Heffernan  assured  her.  “He  carried 
yer  like  a  baby.  You  needn’t  think  twice 
of  it  neither — he  ain’t  that  kind.  What 
was  it  upset  ye,  d’yer  think  now?  ” 

Miss  Whitson  followed  a  bit  of  egg)’ 
toast  about  the  plate  with  an  ineffectual 
fork  for  an  instant,  then  sat  straight,  held 
the  tray  between  tense  hands,  and  ^ke 
with  something  of  her  fir^t  rapidity. 

“I’m  going  to  tell  you  just  exactly  what 
it  was,  because  I  guess  you  understand.  I 
know  how  it  is — you’ve  got  all  you  can  do 
without  waiting  on  sick  folks,  and  people 


don’t  want  any  one  fainting  at  meal-times,  somehow — Well,  that’s  all.  I  feel  first- 
You  can  tell  ’em  I  had  bad  news  or  turned  rate  now.  I  wonder  if  I  couldn’t  do  the 
my  ankle  or  something.  But  the  honest  way  Myrtle  Judkins  did  for  you?  Anyway, 

truth  is  that  I  hadn’t  been  eating  enough  you  might  see  if  I  suited - ” 

—but  please  don’t  say  anything  till  I  get  “Look  a-here!”  It  was  an  explosion 
through.  .  .  .  Winters  I  get  on  pretty  from  Mrs.  Heffeman.  “Didn’t  ye  have 
well,  because  I  board  myself  and  can  heat  sense  enough  t’  know'  enough  to  ask  fer  a 


SHE  C.\ME  INTO  THE  KITCHEN  THAT  SIGHT,  PINK-CHEEKED  AND  DETERMINED  AND 
POSITIVELY  SECOND-FLOOR  SMART  IN  A  WHITE  SHIRT-WAIST  AND  CRISP  APRON. 


things  over  the  gas  and  what  I  buy  keeps; 
but  summers  I  can’t  eat,  it’s  so  hot,  and 
food  spoils  so  quick,  and  it’s  horrid.  I  got 
to  the  place  where  I  knew  I’d  have  to  do 
different  this  summer,  and  so  all  winter  I 
got  on  w'ith  as  little  as  I  could.  I’m  pretty 
well,  gen’rally.  I  got  too  stingy,  I  guess. 
I  went  without  dinner  and  breakfast  the 
day  before  I  came  here  and  didn’t  ha\'e  any 
breakfast  that  morning;  and  I  felt  so  shaky’ 
when  I  was  talking  to  you  that  I  had  to 
hold  on  to  the  banister.  Then  the  hot  food. 


cup  o’  tea,  even?  Wha’  d’ye  mean  by 
treatin’  me  like  I  w’as  a  heaven  image — 
me  with  plenty  in  the  house,  an’  if  there’d 
been  but  a  bite,  God  knows  I’d  ’a’  spared 
thS  half  of  it!  Think  shame  t’  yerself  an’ 
lie  down  there  an’  get  some  stren’th  inter 
ye.  I’ll  be  up  here  in  an  hour- wit’  some¬ 
thin’  to  put  color  in - ” 

“No — oh,  no,  no!”  The  small  hands 
strove  to  hold  her.  “You’ve  done  so  much! 
I’m  not  used  to — ^You  brought  up  some¬ 
thing  after  dinner,  didn’t  you?  I  ate  it. 
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an’  I  hid  the  plate  for  fear  Miss  Willetts 
would  come  in  again.  It  wasn’t  she  made 
me  cry — it  was  b^use  you  came  up  and 
were  so  good  to  me;  and  when  I  came 
you  shook  hands — ”  To  hide  her  swim¬ 
ming  eyes  she  bent  far  out  and  drew  from 
under  the  low  bed  the  dish  Mrs.  Heffeman 
had  left  on  her  first  coming.  The  move¬ 
ment  dislodged  the  pudgy  Bible  from  its 
concealment  imder  the  covers,  and  it  spat¬ 
ted  to  the  floor.  Mrs.  Heffeman  pick^  it 
up,  put  it  in  the  exact  center  of  the  stand, 
tried  to  speak,  couldn’t,  and  went  out 
quickly. 

To  think  of  a  girl  so  lonesome  she  cried 
over  a  hand-shake! — and  staying  herself 
with  rice  pudding  and  the  promises  of  the 
Lord  while  the  rest  of  the  house  filled 
themselves  with  the  Sunday  four  courses 
atop  of  the  breakfast  they’d  had! 

She  didn’t  care  who  heard  her  on  her  way 
down;  and  when  J.  G.  Rigby  came  saunter¬ 
ing  into  the  kitchen  on  her  very  heels,  she 
snubbed  him  finely,  abused  herself  exhaust¬ 
ively,  and  ended  by  telling  him  why  Juliet 
Whitson  had  fainted.  He  listened  atten¬ 
tively;  made  no  comment  when  she  was 
done,  but  unstuck  himself  from  the  window- 
panes,  turned  his  back  to  the  room,  and 
looked  out,  jingling  the  change  and  keys  in 
his  jxxdtets. 

“  Hungry !  ”  he  said  after  a  while.  “  And 
I  grew  tir^  of  hotels  because  there  was  so 
much  on  the  bills  of  fare!  .  .  .  What  you 
going  to  give  her?” 

“Broth,”  answered  Mrs.  Heffeman  with 
satisfaction,  “made  out  o’  the  chicken  you 
ain’t  goin’ t’  get  fer  supper.” 

“Eighteen  carats  fine!”  He  stuck  himself 
across  the  panes  again.  “I’ll  carry  the 
tray  up  for  you.’*  He  carried  her  as  well, 
boosting  her  along  on  his  iron  right  arm 
after  a  fashion  that  it  was  a  mercy  Miss 
Willetts  didn’t  see.  But  nobody  saw.  Had 
Juliet  Whitson  known  it  she  would  have 
made  even  more  dfficulty  than  she  did 
over  the  broth. 

When  Mrs.  Heffeman  came  up  an  hour 
later,  she  was  smiling  in  her  sleep.  J. 
G.  Rigby,  waiting  four  stairs  down,  carri^ 
back  the  tray  of  light  substantials,  and  re¬ 
ported  for  duty  every  twenty  minutes 
thereafter,  imtil  Mrs.  Heffeman  ordered 
him  from  imderfoot. 

“It’s  supper-time,  an’  other  folks  have 
got  to  eat,”  she  reminded  him. 

“You  mean  they  think  they’ve  got  to — 


they've  had  a  chance  to  let  the  habit  grow 
on  ’em.” 

Mrs.  Heffeman  twitched  a  pan  of  biscuits 
from  the  oven  desperately.  “There’s 
Blanche  ringin’  the  Ml,  an’  the  blessed 
minute  the  food’s  on  the  table  I’ll  go  up  to 
her.  Go  take  yer  own  place.” 

He  went  imwillingly,  reappeared  as  if  he 
had  been  shot  back,  grabb^  her  arm,  and 
pulled  her  to  the  serving  window.  By  his 
expression  she  knew  it  was  nothing  alarm¬ 
ing,  but  she  was  hardly  prepared  for  the 
sight  of  Miss  Whitson,  trim  and  faintly 
flushed,  and  downright  pretty  with  her  hair 
puffed  out  a  little  at  the  sides,  in  her  place 
at  the  comer  table. 

“Well,  I  like  the  spxmk  of  her!”  Mrs. 
Heffeman  said  vexedly. 

“So  do  I!”  said  J.  G.  Rigby,  and  was 
gone.  Mrs.  Heffeman  watched  interested¬ 
ly  the  warm  friendliness  with  which  he 
spoke  to  the  girl  as  he  took  his  chair,  and 
couldn’t  forbear  an  appreciative  chuckle  at 
the  entirely  second-floor-front  haughtiness 
with  which  Miss  Whitson  snipped  his  pro¬ 
tective  pretensions  short  off.  Mrs.  Heffer- 
nan  went  back  to  her  serving;  but  when 
Miss  Birdmann,  the  second-back  millinery 
designer,  laughed,  she  p>eeped  in  again.  J. 
G.  Rigby  was  telling  the  dinmg-room  a 
story.  Lmn  hung  on  his  words,  the  third 
floor  had  suspended  eating.  Miss  Birdmann 
smiled,  the  top  floor  (except  Miss  Whitson) 
gaped,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gutmann — sec¬ 
ond-front  with  alcove — seemed  to  be  listen¬ 
ing.  When  she  went  up  to  dictate  a  last 
cup  of  chocolate  to  Miss  Whitson,  Mrs. 
Heffeman  bragged  happily  of  her  transient: 

“I  never  see  the  beat  of  him.  What  he 
does  ought  t’  seem  fresh,  but  it  don’t — 
not  from  him.  He’s  got  ev’ry  last  one  o’ 
them  in  the  parlor  singin’  away  t’  beat  the 
ban’.  Why  didn’t  ye  leave  yer  door  open? 
Ye  c’n  hear  ’em  up  here  fine.” 

“  You  can’t  help  hearing  ’em  with  it  shut!  ’ 
said  Miss  Whitson  wearily.  “And  please 
don’t  light  the  gas — my  eyes  himt.”  Un¬ 
heeding  the  more  subtle  suggestion,  how¬ 
ever,  Mrs.  Heffeman  set  the  door  wide  and 
drew  her  chair  to  the  threshold.  She  picked 
out  Leon’s  tenor  in  the  gusty  volume  of 
song — to  think  of  Leon  indoors  and  singing 
on  a  Simday  evening,  be  it  never  so  wet! 

In  the  hard  parts  of  “The  Holy  City” 
and  “Oh,  Promise  Me,”  and  “The  Rosary,” 
he  and  Mr.  Rigby  had  the  tunes  practically 
to  themselves,  and  Mrs.  Heffeman’s  eyelids 
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stung  at  the  heavenly  harmony  they  made. 
They  heard  Mr.  Rigby’s  argumentative 
boom,  then  some  one  else  touched  the 
piano  and  a  woman’s  voice  began  alone:  a 
contralto  like  a  ’cello,  like  velvet  dusk,  like 
tears  that  have  lost  bitterness,  like  purple 
and  gold  and  scent  and  sunbeams,  moon¬ 
light  and  leaf  shadow  and  greeting  and 
parting.  Mrs.  Heffeman  sat  straight  at 
the  first  line,  and  two  minutes  after  the 
last  ceased  throbbing  she  gave  a  great  sigh 
and  let  her  tense  hands  relax. 

“There.  That’s  Mis’  Gutmann  that  has 
the  second-front.  She  weighs  two  hunderd 
an’s  got  a  mustache  an’  likes  onions  cooked 
in  ev’ry thing;  but  now  you  know  why  Gut- 
m&nn  ’r  any  other  man  would  want  t’  marry 
her!  How  that  Rigby  feller  got  her  t’ 
sing - ” 

Miss  Whitson  coughed  slightly.  “What 
time  do  you  get  up,  mornings?”  she  asked. 
After  a  second  Mrs.  Heffeman  rose  and 
dragged  her  chair  back  to  its  place. 

“It’s  nothin’  to  the  likes  o’  ye  when  I 
get  up,  yet  awhile,”  she  said  sternly.  “  I’ll 
sen’  Blanche  up  t’  call  ye — an’  lie  till  then 
an’  get  yer  rest.  I  suppose  ye  wish  this 
door  shut.” 

-  Not  until  she  was  in  the  kitchen  and  had 
noted  that  the  sandwich  was  untouched 
did  she  recall  that  Miss  Whitson’s  little 
cough  had  been  husky,  and  remember  that 
she  wasn’t  a  girl  like  most  girls.  In  her 
contrition  she  would  have  gone  straight  up 
to  stop  that  harrowing  music  had  not  J.  G. 
Rigby  taken  the  piano  again  and  led  the 
“Star-Spangled  Banner”  finale  with  a  vdm 
that  it  would  have  been  treason  to  check. 

It  was  only  ten  minutes  before  the  first 
breakfast  when  Miss  Whitson  hurried 
into  the  kitchen,  nervous  and  apologetic. 

“I  don’t  know  why — I  meant  to  get  up 
and  help!  I  didn’t  get  to  sleep  right  away, 
and  I - ” 

Mrs.  Heffeman  swept  a  silencing  gesture. 
“Yer  body  have  more  sense  than  yer  head. 
Didn’t  I  tell  yer  t’  sleep?  Now  then,  why 
not  sit  up  t’  the  table  here,  f’r  I  have  yer 
tray  ready  t’  sen’  up,  an’  the  rest  not  bein’ 
down  yet - ” 

The  pretext  was  transparent.  There  were 
bacon  and  eggs  for  the  others — bacon  and 
eggs  and  a  chop  for  the  tray;  bananas  and 
prunes  for  the  others — and  a  fine  chilled 
cantaloup  for  the  tray.  Mrs.  Heffeman 
made  a  great  clatter  at  the  range  as  she  saw 
the  girl’s  puzzled  look. 


“That  Rigby  feller  is  the  limit!”  she  de¬ 
clared  loudly.  “Down  here  an’  made  the 
fire  an’  put  the  kettle  on,,  blatherin’  like 
he  was  off  his  head;  an’  if  Leon  didn’t  come 
down  las’  night  mad  at  me  because  I  hadn’t 
fixed  the  foldin’-bed  fer  my  gentleman! 
An’  to  see  him  takin’  his  breakfas’  out  here 
sociable  as  y’  please,  an’  waitin’  on  the  both 
of  us!  It’s  a  fine,  bright  day  agin,  ain’t 
it? — but  goin’ t’  be  hot.  It - ” 

“  I  intend  to  pay  for  all  the  extras  you’ve 
given  me,”  said  Miss  Whitson,  “but  a 
breakfast  like  this  is  more  than  I  can  afford 
again.  It’s  awfully  good — and  I’m  grate¬ 
ful  to  you;  but  you  know  how  I  feel,  I 
guess.  I  shall  b^in  to  help  you  here  to¬ 
night.” 

“You  ain’t  got  the  wit  ye  was  bom 
with!”  Mrs.  Heffeman  snubbed  her;  but 
when  Miss  Whitson  came  into  the  kitchen 
that  night,  pink-cheeked  and  determined 
and  positively  second-floor  smart  in  a  white 
shirt-waist  and  crisp  apron,  there  was  no 
turning  her  from  her  purpose. 

“  I’m  all  right,  you  see,”  she  repeated  for 
the  twentieth  time.  “I  don’t  want  you  to 
dare  wait  on  me  any  more,  or — or  to  send 
me  any  more  luncheons  like  you  did  to¬ 
day.” 

Mrs.  Heffeman  turned  sharply  from  slic¬ 
ing  beets  and  met  Miss  Whitson’s  brown 
eyes  fixed  on  her.  The  pink  in  the  girl’s 
cheeks  deep)er.ed. 

“Mr.  Rigby  brought  in  a  big  box  to  the 
store  to  me” — she  spoke  too  distinctly — 
“and  said  you  had  meant  to  give  it  to  me 
but  forgot  it.  I  fed  all  the  girls.  There  was 
chicken  and  sandwiches  and  bottled  grape- 
'  juice  and  cake  and  olives  and  fmit — and 
candy!  Does  he  expect  me  to  believe  that 
any  landlady  that  ever  lived — good  as  you 
are — would  do  that?’' 

“Well,”  said  Mrs.  Heffeman  feebly, 
“but- - ” 

“And  I  believe,”  said  Miss  Whitson, 
“that  he  bought  that  chop  and  melon  I 
had  for  breakfast.  Did  he?” 

“He  bought  a  dozen  chops  an’  six  mel¬ 
ons!”  Mrs.  Heffeman’s  tone  defied  and 
defended.  “  I  et  some  an’  was  glad  t’  get 
’em.  He  wasn’t  fresh  to  ye,  was  he?  Was 
there  so  much  as  a  fresh  fooife  fr’m  him?” 

Miss  Whitson  hesitated,  bit  her  lip,  took 
a  cup  from  a  saucer,  looked  into  it,  and  put 
it  down  with  a  click.  “No!”  The  word 
clicked  too.  “But  I  can’t  let  him — I  don’t 


i 
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know  him!” 
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“  Huh !  What  ye  thinkin'  of  tellin’  him?  ” 
Mrs.  Heffernan  inquired  dryly.  “He’s 
treated  ye  like  a  Christ’an  out  o’  the  big¬ 
ness  o’  his  heart,  an’  never  a  look  but  po¬ 
liteness,  an’  ye’ll  thank  him  not  to  do  so 
anny  more  w^tever.  Is  that  it?  ” 

Miss  Whitson  turned,  left  the  kitchen, 
and  was  back  almost  at  once,  breathing  fast 
and  very  rosy,  bringing  a  huge  envelope 
from  which  she  took  several  smaller  ones, 
singly,  as  she  itemized  them,  and  spatted 
them  down  on  the  table  before  Mrs.  Heffer- 
nan’s  wondering  eyes. 

“A  messenger  brought  this  letter  to  me 
at  the  store  at  four  o’clock  this  afternoon. 
You  can  imagine  how  the  girls  acted!  This 
first  one  is  from  Peter  Mattheson,  the  man 
Myrtle  Judkins  is  marrying.  He  says  he  has 
known  J.  G.  Rigby  for  ten  years  and  sold 
him  goods  and  that  he’s  white.  He  goes  on 
to  tell  what  he  means  by  ‘white.’  This 
second  one  is  from  a  firm  that  looks  after 
other  firms’  credits  and  all  that,  and  they 
give  me  J.  G.  Rigby’s  life  history,  just 
about.  He’s  in  House  Furnishings  and 
Hardware  and  Dry  Goods  and  a  Gentle¬ 
man’s  Outfitting  store  some  place  up-state, 
and  he  seems  to  own  the  whole  town. 
Here’s  four  letters  from  wholesale  houses 
here  in  the  city,  ‘To  Whom  It  May  Con¬ 
cern,’  telling  about  the  same  as  Peter  Mat¬ 
theson  did.  And  here’s  one  from  him — ” 
she  jDaused — “asking  me  to  take  charge  of 
a  Ladies’  Suits  and  Garments  .\nnex  which 
he  means  to  start  in  the  fall.  He  wants  me 
to  begin  work  right  away,  buying,  at  twen¬ 
ty-five  a  week  to  start,  raised  to  thirty  in 
six  months,  and  a  p)er  cent,  of  profits  after 
first  year.” 

Mrs.  Heffernan  laid  aside 'her  knife  and 
spoke  solemnly.  “An’  it  was  yestiddy  ye 
hadn’t  enough  t’  eat!  An’  there’s  nobody 
c’d  be  gladder  than  me,  an’  it  puts  heart 
in  me  t’  believe  there’s  good  fer  all  of  us, 
give  it  time!  ”  She  caught  up  her  apron  to 
her  eyes. 

“But  I’m  not  going  to  take  it,”  said  Miss 
Whitson. 

Mrs.  Heffernan  was  able,  presently,  to 
shape  the  words  after  her,  but  had  no  voice 
to  utter  them  aloud. 

Miss  Whitson  leaned  on  the  table  and 
spoke  in  the  manner  of  their  first  interview. 
“  I  know  all  about  what  you  think  and  how 
silly  it  seems,  but  I  can’t  explain  any  more; 
and  anyway  this  isn’t  any  one’s  affair  but 
my  own,  and  you  must  excuse  me  for  say¬ 


ing  so,  because  if  I  could  explain  it  to  any 
one  I  could  to  you.  I  want  you  to  tell  Mr. 
J.  G.  Rigby  that  I  know  about  the  break¬ 
fast  and  luncheon  and  that  it  mustn’t  hap- 
p>en  again,  and  I’ll  write  him  about  the  po¬ 
sition  just  as  nice  a  letter  as  I  can.  Now 
I’m  going  up-stairs  to  unpack  my  trunk; 
and  please  don’t  come  up  or  send  anything. 
If  I  want  anything  I’ll  come  down;  and 
get  over  being  cross  with  me  as  soon  as 
you  can  and  try  to  forget  this  happened.” 

She  was  gone  just  a  half  minute  before 
J.  G.  Rigby  came  in  as  if  the  kitchen  had 
always  been  his  accustomed  haunt.  In 
that  time  Mrs.  Heffernan  had  recovered  her 
speech;  but  the  descent  of  her  Monday- 
tempered  diners  prevented  her  from  making 
use  of  it  beyond  the  mere  announcement  of 
Miss  Wliitson’s  decision.  Miss  Linnell  was 
unwise  enough  to  come  out  and  inquire  as 
to  the  new  lx)arder’s  condition;  was  snap- 
p)ed  at,  snapped  back,  and  started  a  new 
debit  account.  Mrs.  Gutmann  sent  out 
word  that  people  Expected  an  electric  fan  in 
dining-rooms  these  days.  Miss  Birdmann 
sent  out  for  more  strawberries,  and  said 
that  she  hated  always  to  know  what  they 
were  to  have  for  dinner  Mondays.  Leon 
came  in  fuming  over  a  subway  block  and 
ordered  all  his  courses  together  so  that  he 
should  not  be  late  for  a  moving-picture  en¬ 
gagement. 

Then  little  Mr.  Gutmann  sent  out  to 
ask  that  the  gas  be  left  on  till  he  got  in, 
and  depwirted  towing  his  silver-throated 
spouse.  A  taxi  called  for  Mi^  Birdmann, 
who  came  down  to  the  kitchen  to  be  fas¬ 
tened,  and  said  that  she  hadn’t  meant  that 
about  the  dinners,  but  that  everybody  had 
their  troubles.  Miss  Linnell  looked  in,  feud 
forgotten,  to  show  a  new  flower  hat.  Miss 
Willetts,  very  crimpy  and  excited,  stole  in  to 
explain  that  a  customer  had  given  her  two 
theatre  tickets  and  that  she  and  another 
top-floorer  wanted  Mrs.  Heffernan  to  un¬ 
derstand  why  they  were  out  later  than  usual. 
And  then  Mrs.  Heffernan  turned  on  J.  G. 
Rigby,  who  had  come  in  and  out  a  dozen 
times,  during  the  busy  hour,  jingling  his 
change  and  keys  unbearably. 

“If  I  can  do  annything  for  you,  say  so!” 
she  demanded. 

He  was  obligingly  brief.  “She  had  any 
dinner?  ” 

Mrs.  Heffernan  gestured  to  a  covered 
tray.  Her  ner\'es  were  sore  tried.  “If  ye 
mean  Miss  Joolyet  WTiitson,  there  it  is 


vacant  rooms 
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“you  and  I  ARE  GOING  OUT  FOR  A  WALK  AND  A  TALK  AND 
AN  ICE-CREAM  SODA.” 


“And  So—” 


waitin’  fer  her,  an’  I’m  goin’ t’  call  her  now,  scrubbed  up  and  gone;  the  ghosts  of  dinners 
though  her  orders  was  no/.”  past  and  present  reunited  in  the  airless  halls; 

Mr.  Rigby  took  the  tray,  carried  it  to  when  the  trolley-cars  rumbled  past  the  street 
the  dining-room,  came  back  and  took  Mrs.  comer,  the  maimed  glass  pendants  of  the 
Heffeman  by  the  elbow,  and  moved  her  parlor  chandelier  chinked  together  uncan- 
irresistibly  along  with  him  to  the  first-floor  nily;  and  the  single  lowered  lighted  jet 
hall.  seemed  to  center  its  bluish  beams  on  the 

“Now  then,”  he  bade,  “you  go  right  up  crayon  enlargement  of  Mr.  Heffeman,  star- 
and  call  her.  Then  get  on  your  bonnet,  ing  stonily  from  under  a  black  bow’  and 
You  and  I  are  going  out  for  a  walk  and  a  dyed  everlastings  on  a  bamboo  easel, 
talk  and  an  ice-cream  soda.  Tell  her  I’m  J.  G.  Rigby,  coming  fast  up  the  street  of 
going  oat,  so  she  won’t  hesitate  about  com-  peopled  front  steps,  caught  the  glimmer  of 
ing  down.”  a  solitary  white  shirt-w’aist  against  the 

Something  different  about  him  gave  Mrs.  shadowed  Heffeman  door,  whipped  off  his 
Heffeman  such  a 
sense  of  being 
somehow  neces¬ 
sary  to  something 
that  was  about 
to  happen,  that 
she  forgot  to 
argue. 

“Ev’rybody’s 
out  an’  there’s 
nobody  t’  mind 
the  house,”  she 
plead  to  Miss 
Whitson,  “an’ 
after  ye’ve  ate 
what  I’ve  left  on 
the  tray,  I 
thought  mebbe 
ye’d  jist  sit  by  t’ 
mind  if  the  bell 
rung  till  I  got 
back.  Mr.  Rigby 
would  ’a’  been 
only  too  glad  to, 
but  he’s  out.” 

Her  conscience 
smote  her  as  Miss 
Whitson  thawed 
instantly,  and  she 
made  guilty  haste 
down  and  out, 
where  J.  G.  Rigby 
paced  in  the 
moonlight,  await¬ 
ing  her.  .  .  . 

Without  doubt 
Miss  Whitson 
found  the  house 
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new  straw  hat,  took  three  steps  at  a  stride, 
and  seated  himself  two  steps  below  her, 
quite  as  if  he  had  been  exp)ected. 

“Glad  to  see  you  out,”  he  gave  greeting 
heartily.  “Fine  evening,  isn’t  it!” 

“Very  nice,”  said  Miss  Whitson.  “If 
you’re  going  to  be  here,  I  think  I  may  go 
up  and  finish  unpacking — if  you’ll  tend  the 
door? ” 

“Not  just  yet — please,”  he  answered 
mildly;  but  she  heard  the  something  that 
Mrs.  HefiPeman  had  heard,  and  she  found 
herself  staying.  He  lifted  himself  another 
step,  and  the  moon  struck  full  on  his  face. 
He  looked  up  at  it  with  eyes  puckered  more 
than  ever  and  white  teeth  glinting  in  a 
smile. 

“You  blamed  old  flirt!”  he  apostrophized 
the  chaste  disk.  “You  make  ev’ry  lunatic 
in  creation  think  you’re  shinin’  just  for  him! 
’N  I  don’t  know  but  I’d  do  Uie  ^me,  in 
your  place — it  gives  ’em  such  a  heap  o’ 
comfort.”  He  cocked  his  knee,  clasped  his 
hands  about  it,  and  leaned  back,  so  bal¬ 
anced,  putting  his  face  in  shadow.  It 
brought  his  head  close  to  Miss  Whitson’s 
arm,  and  she  felt  the  great  length  and 
breadth  of  him. 

“WTien  I  was  away,”  he  went  on  easily, 
“’cross  the  sea,  I  mean — it  didn’t  seem  to 
me  as  if  the  moon  belonged  there,  but  as 
if  she’d  come  lookin’  for  me.  ‘Why,  Jim 
Rigby!’  she’d  say.  ‘What  you  clear  over 
here  for?  It’s  lUac  an’  s’ringa  an’  apple- 
blossom  time,  over  home — an’  you  know 
how  the  grass  smells,  evenin’s  after  the 
lawn’s  been  mowed!  An’  you  never  heard 
the  beat  o’  the  crickets  this  year!  An’  Fm 
there!’  An’  then  she’d  stare  an’  stare,  an’ 
I’d  get  so  darned  homesick!  Peter  Mat- 
theson  made  me  go — said  it  ’d  give  me 
ideas.  It  did  give  me  one — that  was  t’  get 
home  again.  .  .  .  Mis’  Heffeman  says  you 
can’t  see  your  way  to  takin’  up  with  my 
prop)osition.” 

Although  she  had  been  waiting  for  that. 
Miss  Whitson  started.  “I — no — no,  I 
don’t  think  I  can.  I’ve  written  to  you  an’ 
the  letter’s  in  on  the  hall  stand.  I’m  not 
competent — I’m  very  much  obliged  to  you, 
but  I  guess  I  couldn’t,  really.” 

“Yes — I  understand.”  He  was  very 
mild.  “Kind  of  a  crazy  proposition  in 
spite  of  all  I  tried  to  do  to  make  it  busi¬ 
nesslike.  What  I  offered  you  wasn’t  hon¬ 
est,  and  it  didn’t  sound  honest,  did  it?  .  .  . 
Sit  still,  please.” 


It  was  a  new  tone,  which  put  her  back  in 
her  comer  so  breath-takingly  and  ix)wer- 
fully  that  it  took  her  a  second  to  know  he 
hadn’t  put  hand  on  her — only  spoken. 

“I’d  ought  to ’ve  been  honest.”  It  was 
his  old  voice  again.  “In  such  things  if  a 
man  is  anything  but  straight,  it  crops  out, 
somehow.  Only  it  came  so  quick — after 
all  the  years  I’d  waited — that  it  scared  me 
a  little;  and  when  a  man’s  too  scared  or  too 
glad  he  tries  to  act  sensible.  ...  To  walk 
into  this  dinin’-room  that  I  just  happened 
into,  an’  see  you  at  the  table,  an’  know  you 
better’n  I’d  ever  knowm  any  one  in  all  my 
life,  an’  know ’t  I’d  always  known  you,  and 
that  you  had  come  after  me  almost  gi\Tn’ 
up  hope  that  you  would — ”  He  half  turned; 
his  left  hand  seized  on  both  hers,  hard. 

“Sit  still,”  he  said  once  more;  and  she 
leaned  back  against  the  door  weakly.  His 
hand  stayed  on  hers,  his  eyes  strained  to 
see  hers  through  the  shadow,  and  his 
voice,  when  he  spoke  again,  showed  the 
real  self  of  him — honest,  uncouth,  ardent, 
tender — at  last.  “You  an’  I’ve  got  to  talk 
this  out.  You  couldn’t  any  more  make  me 
believe  that  I  feel — all  I  feel — alone,  than 
you  could  fly.  We’re  cut  out  of  the  same 
piece  of  cloth,  we  two.  I  always  knew  you 
were  somewhere.  .  .  .  I’m  askin’  you  to 
marry  me.  If  you  want  to  wait  an’  get 
acquainted,  as  most  folks  think  ’s  right, 
why,  we’ll  wait.  But  I’m  askin’  you  to  be 
honest.  You’re  the  honestest  little  thing 
that  ever  drew  breath,  you  are,  an’  I  want 
you  to  forget  all  you’ve  learned  an’  are 
afraid  of,  an’  find  out  w’hat  you  feel  for 
me — down  deep. 

“Don’t  wonder  whether  I’m  crazy',”  he 
urged,  “or  talkin’  moon  talk,  or  •what  folks 
would  say,  or  how  this  sort  of  thing  usually 
happens;  but  do  as  you’d  like  to  do  if  there 
wasn’t  but  you  an’  me  in  the  world.  If 
you’re  honest  you  can  tell,  but  you’ve  got 
to  be  honest — ab-so-fM/e-ly!  ...  I  knew, 
that  very  first  second,  an’  I  told  you  about 
it  all  the  w’ay  up-stairs.  .  .  .  Scared  to 
death,  I  was,  about  what  ailed  you;  but 
glad!  I  put  back  your  hair  from  your 
forehead  an’  looked  at  you.  .  .  .  Little 
bit’  o’  white  thing!  .  .  .  You’ve  got  a 
little  scar  on  your  forehead,  that  I  ’most 
kissed.  ‘I’m  here,’  I  said  to  you,  ‘and 
you’re  you  and  we’ve  come  together;  an’  I 
love  you  an’  I  shall  tell  you  so;  an’  your 
mouth  won’t  look  so  pitiful  after  a  while, 
an’  your  cheeks  shall  be  pink;  an’  you’ve 
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belonged  to  me  since  the  beginning  o’  crea¬ 
tion,  but  I  wonder  if  I  can  make  you  know 
it!’  Then  I  got  to  thinkin’  what  a  coun¬ 
tryman  I  was — I’ve  made  good,  all  right, 
but  I’m  a  countryman,  just  the  same!  An’ 
I  thought  of  that  business  prop>osition  as  a 
way  of  gettin’  acquainted  with  you  gradual 
...  I  tried  to  kiss  your  hand  before  any¬ 
body  came;  but  I  couldn’t  even  touch  it — ” 
He  broke  off,  curiously. 

Far  enough  away  so  that  its  tinny  trem¬ 
olo  was  a  sweet,  metallic  shivering,  a  street 
piano  began  the  Trovatore  prison  song. 
When  it  was  quite  finished  Miss  Whitson 
^ke  in  a  voice  that  had  caught  the  shiver 
and  the  sob.  “  I  knew — what  you  said  when 
you — carried  me  upHstairs.  I  came  to  my¬ 
self  half-way  up.  I — heard.” 

J.  G.  Rigby  laughed  under  his  breath 
exultantly. 

“I  was  waitin’  for  that — ^you  little  hon¬ 
est  thing!  I  knew  you  knew!  I  felt  you 
tremble,  an’  I  saw  you  color.  What  you 
shakin’  for — dear?  You  afraid — of  me?” 
.\nd  as  she  didn’t  answer:  “Do  you  want 
me  to  let  you  go?  ” 

“Yes.” 

He  took  his  hand  from  hers  instantly, 
but  he  had  to  help  her  up,  she  stumbled  so 
awkwardly.  She  had  meant  to  rush  in¬ 
doors,  but  her  feet  were  leaden.  He  fol¬ 
lowed  her  within,  but  did  not  touch  her — 
did  not  speak.  Three  stairs  up  she  turned, 
holding  to  the  banister,  and  looked  down 
on  him  as  he  stood,  hat  in  hand,  watching 
her.  He  was  pale,  but  steady  and  smiling; 
and  his  look  was  father-mother-lover-like. 

“Will  you  tend  the  door?”  She  tried  to 
ask  it  matter-of-factly,  and  he  laughed  a 
little. 

“Yes,  I’ll  tend  the  door.  Mrs.  Heffer- 
nan’s  at  a  vaudeville  show,  an’  a  taxi  is 
hired  to  bring  her  home.  I  asked  her  to  go 
because  I  wanted  to  talk  with  you  alone, 
and  she  looked  me  straight  in  the  eye  for  a 
half  a  minute  an’  then  let  me  come.  Don’t 
worry  about  anything,  dearie — you  shall 
have  all  the  time  you  want.” 

“You  mustn’t  think — ”  she  quavered. 

“I  know!”  he  said,  and  stopped  smiling. 
“.\nd  you  know,  too,  only  you’re  afraid. 
You’re  not  afraid  of  me — you’re  afraid 
of  all  the  things  you’ve  heard  that  have 
scared  you  and  made  you  not  believe;  and 
afraid  of  yourself.  You  talk  fast  an’  act 
independent  the  way  a  kid  whistles  in  the 


dark  to  keep  his  courage  up;  but  you’re 
afraid,  all  the  same.  .  .  .  ^  pitiful  an’ 
little  an’  afraid  that  I  can’t  hardly — stand 
it.  Say  good  night  to  me,  dear.” 

“Good — night,”  she  said  slowly.  “And 
I’ll  always  understand  that  you  thought 
you  meant  this.  I ’m  not  angr}-  any 
more - ” 

He  was  at  the  banisters  in  a  stride,  look¬ 
ing  up  at  her  so  close  and  so  masterfully 
that  her  eyelids  fluttered.  “Don’t  say 
things  like  that,  because  you  don’t  mean 
’em!  You  know  I  meant  it  and  mean  it; 
but  if  you  ain’t  ready  to  say  so,  you  take  all 
the  time  you  want.  I  won’t  ever  scare  you 
any  more,  or  hurt  you,  or  let  you  be  hurt— 
God  bless  you!  And  you  know  it.” 

For  the  long,  unmeasured  time  that 
their  eyes  held,  it  was  so  still  that  the  sud¬ 
den  jigging  of  the  chandelier  pendants  seem¬ 
ed  noisy. 

“You  hadn’t  ought  to  look  at  ine,”  he  said 
just  above  a  whisper,  “because  your  eyes 
don’t  know  how  to  lie.  You’ve  got  eyes 
like  the  still  part  of  a  brook  in  the  woods 
up  home — deep  woods,  it  is,  but  the  sun  is 
at  the  bottom  of  that  gray-brown  water! 
I’ll  show’  you  that  place  some  day;  and  I’ll 
ask  you  if  you  remember  this  time  we  stood 
on  the  stairs,  and  I’ll  tell  you  what  a  tight 
it  was  not  even  to  touch  your  hand.  .  .  . 
But  unless  you  go  right  away - ” 

Perhaps  he  didn’t  give  her  time  enough, 
but  it  was  as  long  as  it  humanly  might  be 
before  he  swung  himself  about  the  newel- 
f)Ost,  up  two  stairs,  and  took  her  fingers 
from  the  rail  into  his  owm. 

“ — ^because  if  I  kiss  you,”  he  said  labor- 
edly,  “there’ll  be  no  waiting.  You’ll  go 
home  w’ith  me — right  away.  Home's  a 
great  big  old  hftuse  out  from  town,  and 
there’s  a  little  fat  pmk  aunt  that  knows 
about  you — the  you  I  wanted — and  she’s 
the  only  one  that  does;  and  she’ll  p>et  you 
and  teach  you  how  to  grow  flowers.  .  .  . 
Dearie,  think  of  going  home  with  me.  .  .  . 
Or  if  you  can’t  think  of  it — say  good  night 
to  me — and  go!  ” 

And  again  he  waited  as  long  as  he  hu¬ 
manly  could.  He  even  opened  his  trem¬ 
bling  hands  and  let  hers  lie  free  in  his  palms, 
so  that  she  might  take  them  away  if  she 
would.  But  they  stayed.  .  .  .  And  after 
all,  when  he  saw  how  fear  still  fought  with 
faith  in  her  wide  eyes,  he  kissed — very 
gently — the  little  scar  on  her  forehead. 


CASE  of 
JENNIE  BRICE 

hj 

MARY  ROBERTS  RINEHART 

ILLUSTRATIONS  BY  FREDERIC  DORR  STEELE 

PRECEDING  INST^MENTS:  Jennie  Brice  was  an  actress,  married  to  Philip  Lad- 

ley,  a  playwright.  Th^'  lived  in  a  Pitt^urgh  I  ffj ^  I  boarding-house  kept  by  Mrs.  Pitman,  who 
t^  the  story.  On  the  nrst  day  of  the  flood  of  1907,  the  Ladleys  had  been  quarreling.  At 

twoo’clock  the  next  morning,  the  other  board-  er,  Mr.  Reynolds,  wakened  Mrs.  Pitman  to 

say  that  some  one  had  taken  the  boat  from  where  it  was  tied  in  the  flooded  hall.  Two 

hours  later  Ladley  rowed  in,  explaining  that  ^  he  had  borrowed  the  boat  in  order  to  get  some 

medicine  for  Mrs.  Ladley.  At  breakfast-  ^  time  Ladley  told  Mrs.  Pitman  that  his  wife 

had  gone  away  eariy  that  morning  for  the  week.  Presently  Peter,  the  Ladleys’  dog, 

brought  in  a  water-soaked  slipper  of  Jennie  Brice’s;  then  a  broken  knife  that  had  been  in  Mrs.  Pitman’s 
room  the  night  before,  unbroken.  When,  in  addition  to  these  suspicious  signs,  Mrs.  Pitman  saw  blood¬ 
stains  on  the  boat-n^,  she  decided  that  Jennie  Brice  had  been  murdered.  At  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  as  she 
came  down  to  start  for  the  police  station,  she  found  a  little  elderly  man  in  a  boat,  with  a  tub  of  raw  liver 
for  distribution  to  starvii^dogs  and  cats.  She  told  him  her  suspicions,  and  while  they  were  talking  Mr. 
Ladley  left  the  house.  'I^en  Mrs.  Pitman  and  the  little  man,  Mr.  Holcombe,  went  to  investigate  the 
Ladleys’  room. 

Thm  first  discovery  was  that  Mrs.  Pitman’s  onyx  clock  was  gone  from  the  mantel-shelf.  Then  they 
found  a  blood-stained  towel,  and  a  slip  of  paper  with  the  words:  “rope,  knife,  shoe,  towel,  Horn — ’’ — every¬ 
thing  they  had  noted  except  the  clock.  A  young  newspaper  friend  of  Mr.  Holcombe’s,  Mr.  Howell,  joined 
them;  later,  when  Mrs.  Pitman  returned  from  d^e  police  station,  the  young  man  was  at  her  house,  with  a 
girl  who,  Mrs.  Pitman  realized,  was  her  niece,  the  daughter  of  a  sister  from  whom  she  had  long  been 
estranged.  This  time  Mrs.  Pitman  recognized  Mr.  Howell’s  voice  as  one  she  had  heard  in  the  Ladleys’ 
rooms  on  Sunday  morning;  he  admitted  that  he  had  been  there,  but  asked  her  not  to  tell.  Ladley  was 
arrested,  hut  released  in  a  day  or  two  for  lack  of  evidence,  and  he  returned  to  his  old  room  at  Mrs.  Pitman’s. 
Mr.  Holcombe  took  the  room  above,  and  arranged  a  periscope  in  the  floor,  through  which  he  could  watch 
Ladley’s  movements.  It  was  by  this  means  that  Shanty-boat  Tim  identified  Ladley  as  a  man  whom  he 
had  helped  with  his  boat  between  three  and  four  on  the  morning  of  the  disappearance.  A  few  days  later 
Mrs.  Pitman’s  niece  sent  for  her  and  confided  her  fear  that  Mr.  Howell,  her  lover,  was  connected  with  the 
Brice  case:  he  had  given  up  work,  did  not  come  to  see  her,  and,  gravest  of  all,  he  had  been  seen  with  a 
tall,  veiled  woman  on  the  way  to  the  station  early  on  the  day  Jennie  Brice  disappeared. 

CHAPTER  VIII  —  CONTINUED. 


DON’T  believe  he  took  any  him,  anyhow,  and  he  only  came  on  suffer- 
woman  across  the  bridge  at  that  ance.  He  is  a  college  man  of  good  family, 
hour.  Who  says  he  did?”  but  without  any  money  at  all  save  what 

“  Uncle  Jim  saw  him.  He  had  he  earns.  And  now - ” 

been  playing  cards  all  night  at  one  of  the  I  had  had  some  young  newspaper  men 
dubs,  and  was  walking  home.  He  says  he  with  me,  and  I  knew  what  they  got.  They 
met  Mr.  Howell  face  to  face,  and  spoke  to  were  nice  boys,  but  they  made  fifteen  dol- 
him.  The  woman  was  tall  and  veiled,  lars  a  week.  I’m  afraid  I  smiled  a  little  as 
Unde  Jim  sent  for  him,  a  day  or  two  later,  I  looked  around  the  room,  with  its  gray 
and  he  refused  to  explain.  Then  they  for-  grass-cloth  walls,  its  toilet-table  spread  with 
bade  him  the  house.  Mama  objected  to  ivory  and  gold,  and  the  maid  in  attendance 
10 
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in  her  black  dress  and  white  apron,  collar, 
and  cuffs.  Even  the  little  nightgown  Lida 
was  wearing  would  have  taken  a  week’s  sal¬ 
ary  or  more.  She  saw  my  smile. 

“It  was  to  be  his  chance,”  she  said.  “If 
he  made  good,  he  was  to  have  something 
better.  My  Uncle  Jim  owns  the  paper,  and 
he  promised  me  to  help  him.  But - ” 

^  Jim  was  nmning  a  newspaper!  That 
was  a  curious  career  for  Jim  to  choose. 
Jim,  who  was  twice  expelled  from  school, 
and  who  could  never  write  a  letter  without 
a  dictionary  beside  him  I  I  had  a  pang  when 
I  heard  his  name  again,  after  all  the  years. 
For  I  had  written  to  Jim  from  Okl^oma, 
after  Mr.  Pitman  died,  asking  for  money  to 
bury  him,  and  had  never  even  had'a  reply. 

“And  you  haven’t  seen  him  since?” 

“Once.  I — didn’t  hear  from  him,  and  I 
called  him  up.  We — ^we  met  in  the  park. 
He  said  eveiything  was  all  right,  but  he 
couldn’t  tell  me  just  then.  The  next  day 
he  resigned  from  the  paper  and  went  away. 
Mrs.  Ktman,  it’s  driving  me  crazy!  For 
they  have  found  a  body,  and  they  think  it 
is  hers.  If  it  is,  and  he  was  with  her - ” 

“Don’t  be  a  foolish  child,”  I  protested. 
“If  he  was  with  Jennie  Brice,  she  is  still 
living,  and  if  he  was  not  with  Jennie 
Brice - ” 

“If  it  was  not  Jennie  Brice,  then  I  have  a 
right  to  know  who  it  was,”  she  declared. 
“  He  was  not  like  himself  when  I  met  him. 
He  said  such  queer  things:  he  talked  about 
an  onyx  clock,  and  said  he  had  been  made 
a  fool  of,  and  that  no  matter  what  came  out, 
I  was  always  to  remember  that  he  had  done 
what  he  did  for  the  best,  and  that — ^that  he 
cared  for  me  more  than  for  an}rthing  in 
this  world  or  the  next.” 

“That  wasn’t  so  foolish!”  I  couldn’t 
help  it:  I  leaned  over  and  drew  her  night¬ 
gown  up  over  her  bare  white  shoulder. 
“You  won’t  help  anything  or  anybody  by 
taking  cold,  my  dear,”  I  said.  “  Call  your 
maid  and  have  her  put  a  dressing-gown 
around  you.” 

I  left  soon  after.  There  was  little  I  could 
do.  But  I  comforted  her  as  best  I  could, 
and  said  good  night.  My  heart  was  heavy 
as  I  went  down  the  stairs.  For,  twist  things 
as  I  might,  it  was  clear  that  in  some  way  the 
Howell  boy  was  mixed  up  in  the  Brice 
case. 

I  had  a  curious  experience  down-stairs. 
I  had  reached  the  foot  of  the  staircase  and 
fras  turning  to  go  back  and  along  the  hall 


to  the  side  entrance,  when  I  came  face  to 
face  with  Isaac,  the  old  colored  man  who 
had  driven  the  family  carriage  when  I  was 
a  child,  and  vrhom  I  had  seen,  at  intervals 
since  I  came  back,  pottering  arormd  Alma’s 
house.  The  old  man  was  bent  and  feeble; 
he  came  slowly  down  the  hall,  with  a  bunch 
of  keys  in  his  hand.  I  had  seen  him  do  the 
same  thing  many  times. 

He  stopped  when  he  saw  me,  and  I 
shrank  back  from  the  lamp  beside  me,  but 
he  had  seen  me.  “Miss  Bess!”  he  said. 
“Foh  Gawd’s  sake.  Miss  Bess!” 

“You  are  making  a  mistake,  my  friend,” 
I  said,  quivering.  “I  am  not ‘Miss  Bess’!” 

He  came  close  to  me  and  stared  into  my 
face.  And  from  that  he  looked  at  my  cloth 
gloves,  at  my  coat,  and  he  shook  his  white 
head.  “  I  sure  thought  you  was  Miss  Bess,” 
he  said,  and  made  no  fmlher  effort  to  de¬ 
tain  me.  He  led  the  way  back  to  the  door 
where  the  machine  waited,  his  head  shaking 
with  the  palsy  of  age,  muttering  as  he  went 
He  ojjened  the  door  with  his  best  manner, 
and  stood  aside. 

“  Good  night,  ma’am,”  he  quavered. 

I  had  tears  in  my  eyes.  I  tried  to  keep 
them  back.  “  Good  night,”  I  said.  “  Good 
night,  Ikio.” 

It  had  slipped  out,  my  baby  name  for  old 
Isaac! 

“Miss  Bess!”  he  cried.  “Oh,  praise 
Gawd,  it’s  Miss  Bess  again!” 

He  caright  my  arm  and  pulled  me  back 
into  the  hall,  and  there  he  held  me,  crying 
over  me,  muttering  praises  for  my  return, 
begging  me  to  come  back,  recalling  little 
tender  things  out  of  the  p>ast  that  almost 
killed  me  to  hear  again. 

But  I  had  made  my  bed  and  must  lie  in 
it.  I  forced  him  to  swear  silence  about  my 
visit;  I  made  him  promise  not  to  reveal  my 
identity  to  Lida;  and  I  told  him — Heaven 
forgive  me! — that  I  was  well  and  prosperous 
and  happy. 

Dear  old  Isaac !  I  would  not  let  him  come 
to  see  me.  but  the  next  day  there  came  a 
basket,  with  six  bottles  of  wine,  and  an  old 
daguerreotyp)e  of  my  mother,  that  had  been 
his  treasure.  Nor  was  that  basket  the  last 

CHAPTER  IX 

The  coroner  held  an  inquest  over  the 
headless  body  on  Tuesday.  Mr.  Graves 
telephoned  me  in  the  morning,  and  I  went 
to  the  morgue  with  him. 


m 


“  IF  IT  WAS  ACT-  JENNIE  BRICE,  THEN  I  HAVE  A  RIGHT  TO  KNOW  WHO  IT  WAS.” 


I  failed  to  identify  the  body.  How  could 
I?  It  had  been  a  tall  woman,  probably  five 
fwt  eight,  and  I  thought  the  nails  looked 
like  those  of  Jennie  Brice.  The  thumb-nail 


off.  I  told  Mr.  Graves  about  her  sjjeaking 
of  a  broken  nail,  but  he  shrugged  his 
shoulders  and  said  nothing. 

There  was  a  curious  scar  over  the  heart. 


of  the  hand  remaining  was  broken  short  and  he  was  making  a  sketch  of  it.  It  reached 
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from  the  center  of  the  chest  for  about 
six  inches  across  the  left  breast,  a  narrow, 
thin  line  that  one  could  hardly  see.  It  was 
shaped  like  this: 


I  felt  sure  that  Jennie  Brice  had  had  no 
such  scar,  and  Mr.  Graves  thought  as  I 
did.  Temple  Hope,  called  to  the  inquest, 
said  she  h^  never  heard  of  one,  and  Mr. 
Ladley  himself,  at  the  inquest,  swore  that 
his  wife  had  had  nothing  of  the  sort.  I  was 
watching  him,  and  I  did  not  think  he  was 
lying.  And  yet — the  hand  was  very  like 
Jennie  Brice’s.  It  was  all  bewildering. 

Mr.  Ladley ’s  testimony  at  the  inquest 
was  disappointing.  He  was  cool  and  collect¬ 
ed:  said  he  had  no  reason  to  believe  that  his 
wife  was  dead,  and  less  reason  to  think  she 
had  been  drowned;  she  had  left  him  in  a 
rage,  and  if  she  foimd  out  that  by  hiding 
she  was  putting  him  in  an  impleasant  p>osi- 
tion,  she  would  probably  hide  indefinitely. 

To  the  disappointment  of  everybody,  the 
identity  of  the  woman  remained  a  mystery. 
No  one  with  such  a  scar  was  missing.  A 
small  woman  of  my  own  age,  a  Mrs.  Mur¬ 
ray,  whose  daughter,  a  stenographer,  had 
disapp>eared,  attended  the  inquest.  But  her 
daughter  had  had  no  such  scar,  and  had 
worn  her  nails  short,  because  of  using  the 
typewriter.  Alice  Murray  was  the  missing 
girl’s  name.  Her  mother  sat  beside  me,  and 
cried  most  of  the  time. 

One  thing  was  brought  out  at  the  in¬ 
quest:  the  body  had  been  thrown  into  the 
river  after  death.  There  was  no  water  in 
the  lungs.  The  verdict  was  “death  by  the 
hands  of  some  person  or  p)ersons  unknown.” 

Mr.  Holcombe  was  not  satisfied.  In  some 
way  or  other  he  had  got  p)ermission  to  at¬ 
tend  the  autopsy,  and  had  brought  away  a 
tracing  of  the  scar.  All  the  way  home  in 
the  street-car  he  stared  at  the  drawing,  hold¬ 
ing  first  one  eye  shut  and  then  the  other. 
But,  like  the  coroner,  he  got  nowhere.  He 
folded  the  p)ap)er  and  put  it  in  his  note-book. 

“None  the  less,  Mrs.  Pitman,”  he  said, 
“that  is  the  body  of  Jennie  Brice;  her  hus¬ 
band  killed  her,  probably  by  strangling  her; 
he  took  the  body  out  in  the  boat  and  drop>- 
p>ed  it  into  the  swollen  river  above  the 
Ninth  Street  bridge.” 


“Why  do  you  think  he  strangled  her?” 

“There  was  no  mark  on  the  body,  and 
no  prison  was  found.” 

“Then  if  he  strangled  her,  where  did  the 
blood  come  from?  ” 

“I  didn’t  limit  myself  to  strangulation,” 
he  said  irritably.  “He  may  have  cut  her 
throat.” 

“Or  brained  her  with  my  onyx  clock,”  I 
added  with  a  sigh.  For  I  miss^  the  clock 
more  and  more. 

He  went  down  in  his  pxKkets  and  brought 
up  a  key.  “I’d  forgotten  this,”  he  said. 
“I  found  it  in  the  yard  this  morning.” 

That  was  on  Tuesday.  Jennie  Brice  had 
been  missing  nine  days.  In  all  that  time, 
although  she  was  cast  for  the  piece  at  the 
theatre  that  week,  no  one  there  had  heard 
from  her.  Her  relatives  had  had  no  word. 
She  had  gone  away,  if  she  had  gone,  on  a 
cold  March  night,  in  a  striped  black  and 
white  dress  with  a  red  collar,  and  a  red  and 
black  hat,  without  her  fur  coat,  which  she 
had  worn  all  A\’inter.  She  had  gone  very 
early  in  the  morning,  or  during  the  night. 
But  the  p>olice  had  found  no  trace  of  her  on 
any  early  train.  And  then  at  daylight,  be¬ 
tween  five  and  six,  my  own  brother  had 
seen  a  woman  with  Mr.  Howell,  a  woman 
who  might  have  been  Jennie  Brice.  But 
if  it  was,  why  did  not  Mr.  Howell  say  so? 

Mr.  Ladley  claimed  she  was  hiding,  in  re¬ 
venge.  But  Jennie  Brice  was  not  that  sort 
of  woman:  there  was  something  big  about 
her,  something  that  is  foimd  often  in  large 
women — a  lack  of  spite.  She  was  not  petty 
or  malicious. 

In  spite  of  the  failure  to  identify  the 
body,  Mr.  Ladley  was  rearrested  that  night, 
Tue^ay,  and  t^  time  it  was  for  murder. 
I  know  now  that  the  ptolice  were  taking  long 
chances.  They  had  no  strong  motive  for 
the  crime.  As  Mr.  Holcoml^  said,  they 
had  provocation,  but  not  motive,  which  is 
different.  They  had  opportunity,  and  they 
had  a  lot  of  straggling  links  of  dues,  which 
in  the  total  made  a  fair  chain  of  drcumstan- 
tial  evidence.  But  that  was  all. 

That  is  the  way  the  case  stood  on  Tues¬ 
day  night,  March  the  thirteenth. 

Mr.  Ladley  was  taken  away  at  nine 
o’dock.  He  was  perfectly  cool,  asked  me 
to  help  him  pack  a  suit-case,  and  whistled 
while  it  was  being  done.  He  requested  to 
be  allowed  to  walk  to  the  jail,  and  went  qui¬ 
etly,  with  a  detective  on  one  side  and  I 
thmk  a  sheriff’s  officer  on  the  other. 
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Just  before  he  left,  he  asked  for  a  word 
or  two  with  me,  and  when  he  paid  his  bill 
up  to  date,  and  gave  me  an  extra  dollar  for 
taking  care  of  Peter,  I  was  almost  overcome. 
He  took  the  manuscript  of  his  play  with 
him,  and  I  remember  his  asking  if  he  could 
have  any  typing  done  in  the  jail.  I  had 
never  seen  a  man  arrested  for  murder  be¬ 
fore,  but  I  think  he  was  probably  the  cool¬ 
est  suspect  the  oflScers  had  ever  seen.  They 
hardly  knew  what  to  make  of  it. 

Mr.  Reynolds  and  I  had  a  cup  of  tea 
after  all  the  excitement,  and  were  sitting  at 
the  dining-room  table  drinking  it,  when  the 
bell  rang.  It  was  Mr.  Howell!  He  half 
staggered  into  the  hall  when  I  opened  the 
door,  and  was  for  going  into  the  parlor  bed¬ 
room  without  a  word. 

“Mr.  Ladley’s  gone,  if  you  want  him,”  I 
said.  I  thought  his  face  cleared. 

“ Gone! ”  he  said.  “  Where?  ” 

“To  jail.” 

He  did  not  reply  at  once.  He  stood  there, 
tapping  the  p>alm  of  one  hand  with  the  fore¬ 
finger  of  the  other.  He  was  dirty  and  un¬ 
shaven..^  His  clothes  looked  as  if  he  had 
been  sleeping  in  them. 

“So  they’ve  got  him!”  he  muttered  final¬ 
ly,  and,  turning,  was  about  to  go  out  the 
front  door  without  another  word,  but  I 
caueht  his  arm. 

“You’re  sick,  Mr.  Howell,’’  I  said. 
“You’d  better  not  go  out  just  yet.” 

“Oh,  I’m  all  right.”  He  took  his  hand¬ 
kerchief  out  and  wiped  his  face.  I  saw  that 
his  hands  were  shaking. 

“Come  back  and  have  a  cup  of  tea,  and  a 
slice  of  home-made  bread.” 

He  hesitated  and  looked  at  his  watch. 
“I’ll  do  it,  Mrs.  Pitman,”  he  said.  “I  sujv 
pose  I’d  better  throw  a  little  fuel  into  this 
engine  of  mine.  It’s  been  going  hard  for 
several  days.” 

He  ate  like  a  wolf.  I  cut  half  a  loaf  into 
slices  for  him,  and  he  drank  the  rest  of  the 
tea.  Mr.  Reynolds  creaked  up  to  bed  and 
left  him  still  eating,  and  me  still  cutting  and 
spreading.  Now  that  I  had  a  chance  to 
see  him,  I  was  shocked.  The  rims  of  his 
eyK  were  red,  his  collar  was  black,  and  his 
hair  himg  over  his  forehead.  But  when  he 
finally  sat  back  and  looked  at  me,  his  color 
was  better. 

“So  they’ve  canned  him!”  he  said. 

“Time  enough,  too,”  said  I. 

He  leaned  forward  and  put  both  his  el¬ 
bows  on  the  table.  “  Mrs.  Pitman,”  he  said 


earnestly,  “I  don’t  like  him  any  more  than 
you  do.  But  he  never  killed  that  woman.” 

“Somebody  killed  her.” 

“How  do  you  know?  How  do  you  know 
she  is  dead?  ” 

Well,  I  didn’t,  of  course — I  only  felt  it. 

“The  police  haven’t  even  proved  a  crime. 
They  can’t  hold  a  man  for  a  supposititious 
murder.” 

“Perhaps  they  can’t,  but  they’re  doing 
it,”  I  retorted.  “If  the  woman’s  alive,  she 
won’t  let  him  hang.” 

“I’m  not  so  sure  of  that,”  he  said  heavily, 
and  got  up.  “Well,  you’ve  saved  my  life, 
Mrs.  Pitman.  Thank  you.” 

“How  is  my — ^how  is  Miss  Harvey?”  I 
asked,  as  we  started  out.  He  turned  and 
smiled  at  me  in  his  boyish  way. 

“The  best  ever!”  he  said.  “I  haven’t 
seen  her  for  days,  and  it  seems  like  centu¬ 
ries.  She — she  is  the  only  girl  in  the  world 
for  me,  Mrs.  Pitman,  although  I — ”  He 
stopped  and  drew  a  long  breath.  “She  is 
beautiful,  isn’t  she?  ” 

“Very  beautiful,”  I  answered.  “Her 
mother  was  always - ” 

“Her  mother!”  He  looked  at  me  cu¬ 
riously. 

“I  knew  her  mother  years  ago,”  I  said, 
hastily. 

“Then  I’ll  remember  you  to  her,  if  she 
ever  allows  me  to  see  her  again.  Just  now 
I’m  persona  non  grata" 

“If  you’ll  do  the  kindly  thing,  Mr. 
Howell,”  I  said,  “you’ll  forget  me  to  her.” 

He  looked  into  my  eyes  and  then  thrust 
out  his  hand. 

“All  right,”  he  said.  “I’ll  not  ask  any 
questions.  I  guess  there  are  some  curious 
stories  hidden  in  these  old  houses.” 

Peter  hobbled  to  the  front  door  with  him. 
He  had  not  gone  as  far  as  the  parlor  once 
while  Mr.  Ladley  was  in  the  house. 

They  had  had  a  sale  of  spring  flowers  at 
the  store  that  day,  and  Mr.  Reynolds  had 
brought  me  a  pot  of  white  tulips.  That 
night  I  himg  my  mother’s  picture  over  the 
mantel  in  the  dining-room,  and  put  the 
tulips  beneath  it.  It  gave  me  a  feeling  of 
comfort:  I  had  never  seen  my  mother’s 
grave,  or  put  flowers  on  it. 

CHAPTER  X 

I  have  said  before  that  I  do  not  know 
anything  about  the  law.  I  believe  that  the 
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Ladley  case  was  unusual  in  several  ways. 
Mr.  Ladley  had  once  been  well  known  in 
New  York  among  the  people  who  frequent 
the  theatres,  and  Jennie  Brice  was  even  bet¬ 
ter  known.  A  good  many  lawyers,  I  believe, 
said  that  the  police  had  not  a  leg  to  stand 
on,  and  I  know  the  case  was  watched  with 
much  interest  by  the  legal  profession.  Peo¬ 
ple  wrote  letters  to  the  newspapers,  protest¬ 
ing  against  Mr.  Ladley’s  being  held.  And  I 
believe  that  the  district  attorney,  in  taking 
him  before  the  grand  jury,  hardly  hoped  to 
make  a  case. 

But  he  did,  to  his  own  surprise,  I  fancy, 
and  the  trial  was  set  for  May.  But  in  the 
meantime,  many  curious  things  happ>ened. 

In  the  first  place,  the  week  following  Mr. 
Ladley’s  arrest  my  house  was  filled  up  with 
eight  or  ten  members  of  a  comptany  from 
the  Gaiety  Theatre,  very  cheerful  and  jolly 
and  well  behaved.  Three  men,  I  think,  and 
the  rest  girls.  One  of  the  men  was  named 
Bellows,  John  Bellows,  and  it  turned  out 
that  he  had  known  Jennie  Brice  very  well. 

From  the  moment  he  learned  that,  Mr. 
Holcombe  hardly  left  him.  He  walked  to 
the  theatre  with  him  and  waited  to  walk 
home  again.  He  took  him  out  to  restau¬ 
rants  and  for  long  street-car  rides  in  the 
mornings,  and  on  the  last  night  of  their 
stay,  Saturday,  they  got  gloriously  dnmk 
together — Mr.  Holcombe,  no  doubt,  in  his 
character  of  Ladley — and  came  reeling  in  at 
three  in  the  morning,  singing.  Mr.  Hol¬ 
combe  was  very  sick  the  next  day,  but  by 
Monday  he  was  all  right  and  he  called  me 
into  the  room. 

“We’ve  got  him,  Mrs.  Pitman,”  he  said, 
looking  mottled  but  cheerful.  “As  sure  as 
God  made  little  fishes,  we’ve  got  him.”  That 
was  all  he  would  say,  however.  It  seemed  he 
was  going  to  New  York,  and  might  be  gone 
for  a  month.  “I’ve  no  family,”  he  said, 
“and  enough  money  to  keep  me.  If  I  find 
my  relaxation  in  himting  down  criminals, 
it’s  a  harmless  and  cheap  amusement,  and 
— ^it’s  my  own  business.” 

He  went  away  that  night,  and  I  must  ad¬ 
mit  I  missed  him.  I  rented  the  parlor  bed¬ 
room  the  next  day  to  a  school-teacher,  and 
I  foimd  the  periscope  affair  very  handy.  I 
could  see  just  how  much  gas  she  used;  and 
although  the  notice  on  each  door  forbids 
cooking  and  washing  in  rooms,  I  found  she 
was  doing  both. 

Well,  with  Mr.  Holcombe  gone,  and  Mr. 
Reynolds  busy  all  day  and  half  the  night 


getting  out  the  summer  silks  and  preparing 
for  remnant  day,  and  with  Mr.  Ladley  in 
jail  and  Lida  out  of  the  dty — for  I  saw  in 
the  papers  that  she  was  not  well  and  her 
mother  had  taken  her  to  Bermuda — I  had 
a  good  bit  of  time  on  my  hands.  And  so  I 
got  in  the  habit  of  thmking  things  over, 
and  trying  to  draw  conclusions,  as  I  had 
seen  Mr.  Holcombe  do.  I  would  sit  down 
and  write  things  out  as  they  had  happened, 
and  study  them  over,  and  espedally  I  wor¬ 
ried  over  how  we  could  have  found  a  slip  of 
pap)er  in  Mr.  Ladley’s  room  with  a  list,  al¬ 
most  exact,  of  the  things  we  had  discovered 
there.  I  used  to  read  it  over,  “rope,  knife, 
shoe,  towel,  Horn — ”  and  get  more  and 
more  bewildered.  “Horn” — might  have 
been  a  town,  or  it  might  not  have  been. 
There  was  such  a  town,  according  to 
Mr.  Graves,  but  apparently  he  had  made 
nothing  of  it.  it  a  town  that  was 

meant? 

The  dictionary  gave  only  a  few  words  be¬ 
ginning  with  “horn” — hornet,  hornblende, 
hornpipe,  and  homy  —  none  of  which 
was  of  any  assistance.  One  morning  I 
happened  to  see  in  the  Personal  Column  of 
one  of  the  newsfiapers  that  a  woman  named 
Eliza  Shaeffer,  of  Homer,  had  day-old  Buff 
Orpington  and  Plymouth  Rock  chicks  for 
sale,  and  it  started  me  to  puzzling  again. 
Perhape  it  had  been  Homer,  and  pK)ssibly 
this  very  Eliza  Shaeffer - 

I  supp>ose  my  lack  of  exp>erience  was  in 
my  favor,  for,  after  all,  Eliza  Shaeffer  is  a 
common  enough  name,  and  the  “Horn — ” 
might  have  stood  for  “homswoggle,”  for  all 
I  knew. 

That  same  day,  the  bell  rang  about  three 
o’clock,  and  I  answered  it  myself.  For,  with 
times  hard  and  only  two  or  three  roomers 
all  winter,  I  had  not  had  a  servant,  except 
Terry  to  do  odd  jobs,  for  some  months. 

There  stood  a  fresh-faced  young  girl, 
with  a  covered  basket  in  her  hand. 

“Are  you  Mrs.  Pitman?”  she  asked. 

“I  don’t  need  anything  to-day,”  I  said, 
trying  to  shut  the  door.  And  at  that  min¬ 
ute  something  in  the  basket  dieeped. 
Young  women  selling  poultry  are  not  com¬ 
mon'  in  our  nd^borhood.  “What  have 
you  there?  ”  I  asked,  more  agreeably. 

“Chicks,  day-old  chicks,  but  I’m  not  try¬ 
ing  to  sell  you  any.  I’m  delivering  these  at 
Bellevue.  I — may  I  come  in?” 

It  was  dawming  on  me  then  that  p)erhaps 
this  w’as  Eliza  Shaeffer.  I  led  her  back  to 
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the  dining-room,  with  Peter  snilQhig  at  the 
basket. 

“My  name  is  Shaeffer,”  she  said.  “I’ve 
seen  your  name  in  the  papers,  and  I 
believe  I  know  something  about  Jennie 
Brice.” 

Eliza  Shaeffer’s  story  was  curious.  She 
said  that  she  was  the  postmistress  at  Hor¬ 
ner,  and  lived  with  her  mother  on  a  farm  a 
mile  out  of  the  town,  driving  in  and  out 
each  day  in  a  buggy. 

On  Monday  afternoon,  March  the  fifth, 
a  woman  had  alighted  at  the  station  from  a 
train,  and  had  taken  luncheon  at  the  hotel. 
She  told  the  clerk  she  was  on  the  road,  sell¬ 
ing  corsets,  and  was  much  disappointed  to 
find  no  store  of  any  size  in  the  town.  The 
woman,  who  had  registered  as  Mrs.  Jane 
Bellows,  said  she  was  tired  and  would  like 
to  rest  for  a  day  or  two  on  a  farm.  She 
was  told  to  see  Eliza  Shaefferat  the  post- 
office,  and,  as  a  result,  drove  out  with  her  to 
the  farm  after  the  last  mail  came  in  that 
evening. 

Ask^  to  describe  her — she  was  over 
medium  height,  light-haired,  quick  in  her 
movements,  and  wore  a  black  and  white 
striped  dress  with  a  red  collar,  and  a  hat  to 
match.  She  carried  a  small  brown  valise 
that  Miss  Shaeffer  presumed  contained 
her  samples. 

Mrs.  Shaeffer  had  made  her  welcome,  al¬ 
though  they  did  not  usually  take  boarders 
imtil  June.  She  had  not  eaten  much  sup- 
pier,  and  that  night  she  had  asked  for  pien 
and  ink,  and  had  written  a  letter.  The  let¬ 
ter  was  not  mailed  until  Wednesday.  All  of 
Tuesday  Mrs.  Bellows  had  spient  in  her 
room,  and  Mrs.  Shaeffer  had  dnven  to  the 
village  in  the  afternoon  with  word  that  she 
had  been  crying  all  day,  and  bought  some 
headache  medicine  for  her. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  however,  she 
had  £q>p>eared  at  breakfast,  eaten  heartily, 
and  had  asked  Miss  Shaeffer  to  take  her 
letter  to  the  pxist-officel  It  was  addressed 
to  Mr.  Ellis  Howell,  in  care  of  a  Pittsburgh 
newsp>ap)er! 

That  night  when  Miss  Eliza  went  home, 
about  half-piast  eight,  the  woman  was  gone. 
She  had  piaid  for  her  room  and  had  been 
driven  as  far  as  Thomville,  where  all  trace 
ol  her  had  been  lost.  On  accoimt  of  the 
disapipearance  of  Jennie  Brice  being  pub¬ 
lish^  shortly  after  that ,  Eliza  and  her  mother 
had  gone  to  Thomville,  but  the  station 
agent  there  was  surly  as  well  as  stupiid. 


They  had  learned  nothing  about  the 
woman. 

Since  that  time,  three  men  had  made  in¬ 
quiries  about  the  woman  in  question.  One 
had  a  pointed  Vandyke  beard;  the  second, 
from  the  description,  I  fanded  must  have 
been  Mr.  Graves.  The  third  without  doubt 
was  Mr.  Howell.  Eliza  Shaeffer  said  that 
this  last  man  had  seemed  half  frantic.  I 
brought  her  a  photograph  of  Jennie  Brice 
as  Top)sy  and  another  one  as  Juliet.  She 
said  there  was  a  resemblance,  but  that  it 
ended  there.  But  unless  I  had  known  Jen¬ 
nie  Brice  myself,  I  should  hardly  have  rec¬ 
ognized  the  pictures. 

Well,  in  spite  of  all  that,  there  seemed  no 
doubt  that  Jennie  Brice  had  been  living 
three  days  after  her  disappiearance,  and 
that  would  clear  Mr.  Ladley.  But  what 
had  Mr.  Howell  to  do  with  it  all?  Why 
had  he  not  told  the  pxilice  of  the  letter  from 
Homer?  Or  about  the  veiled  woman  he 
was  with  on  the  bridge?  Why  had  Mr. 
Bronson,  of  the  Liberty  Theatre,  who  was 
likely  the  man  with  the  pxiinted  beard,  said 
nothing  about  having  traced  Jennie  Brice 
to  Homer? 

I  did  as  I  thought  Mr.  Holcombe  would 
have  wished  me  to  do.  I  wrote  down  on  a 
clean  sheet  of  note-piaper  all  that  Eliza 
Shaeffer  said:  the  description  of  the  black 
and  white  dress,  the  woman’s  height,  and 
the  rest,  and  then  I  took  her  to  the  court¬ 
house,  chicks  and  all,  and  she  told  her  story 
there  to  one  of  the  assistant  district  attor¬ 
neys. 

The  young  man  was  interested,  but  not 
convinced.  He  had  her  story  taken  down, 
and  she  signed  it.  He  was  smQing  as  he 
bowed  us  out.  I  turned  in  the  doorway. 

“This  will  free  Mr.  Ladley,  I  suppxKe?” 
I  asked. 

“Not  just  yet,”  he  said  pleasantly. 
“This  ma^es  just  eleven  places  where  Jen¬ 
nie  Brice  spient  the  first  three  days  after 
her  death.” 

“But  I  can  pxisitively  identify  the  dress.” 

“My  good  woman,  that  dress  has  been 
described,  to  the  last  stilted  arch  and  Colo¬ 
nial  volute,  in  every  newspiapier  in  the  United 
States!” 

That  evening  the  newspiapiers  annoimced 
that  during  a  conference  at  the  jail  between 
Mr.  Ladley  and  James  Bronson,  business 
manager  at  the  Liberty  Theatre,  Mr.  Lad¬ 
ley  had  attacked  Mr.  Bronson  with  a  chair, 
and  almost  brained  him. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

Eliza  Shaeffer  went  back  to  Homer,  after 
delivering  her  chicks  at  Bellevue,  one  of  the 
suburbs.  Things  went  on  as  before.  The 
trial  was  set  for  May.  The  district  attorney’s 
(^ce  had  all  the  things  we  had  found  in 
the  house  that  Monday  afternoon — the 
stained  towel,  the  broken  knife  and  its 
blade,  the  slipper  that  had  been  floating  in 
the  parlor,  and  the  rope  which  had  fastened 
my  boat  to  the  staircase.  Somewhere — 
wherever  they  keep  such  things — was  the 
headless  body  of  a  woman  with  a  hand  miss¬ 
ing,  and  with  a  curious  scar  across  the  left 
breast.  The  slip  of  p)aper,  however,  which 
I  had  found  behind  the  baseboard,  was 
still  in  Mr.  Holcombe’s  possession,  nor  had 
he  mentioned  it  to  the  police. 

Mr.  Holcombe  had  not  come  back.  He 
wrote  me  twice  asking  me  to  hold  his  room, 
once  from  New  York  and  once  from  Chi¬ 
cago.  To  the  second  letter  he  added  a  post¬ 
script: 

Have  not  found  what  I  wanted,  but  am  getting 
warm.  If  any  news,  address  me  at  DesMoines, 
Iowa,  General  Delivery.  H. 

It  was  nearly  the  end  of  Aprfl  when  I  saw 
Lida  again.  I  had  seen  by  the  newspapers 
that  she  and  her  mother  were  coming  home. 
I  wondered  if  she  had  heard  from  Mr.  How¬ 
ell,  for  I  had  not,  and  I  wondered,  too,  if 
she  would  send  for  me  again. 

But  she  came  herself,  on  foot,  late  one 
afternoon,  and,  the  school-teacher  who 
had  rented  the  parlor  bedroom  being  out, 
I  took  her  into  that  room — my  best.  She 
looked  thinner  than  before,  and  rather 
white.  My  heart  ached  for  her. 

“I  have  been  away,”  she  explained.  “I 
thought  you  might  wonder  why  you  did  not 
hear  from  me.  But,  you  see,  my  mother — ” 
she  stc4>ped  and  flushed.  “I  would  have 
written  you  from  Bermuda,  but  —  my  moth¬ 
er  watched  my  correspondence,  so  I  could 
not.” 

No.  I  knew  she  could  not.  Alma  had 
once  found  a  letter  of  mine  to  Mr.  Pitman. 
Very  little  escaped  Alma. 

“I  wondered  if  you  have  heard  any¬ 
thing?”  she  asked. 

“  I  have  heard  nothing.  Mr.  Howell  was 
here  once,  just  after  I  saw  you.  I  do  not 
believe  he  is  in  the  city.” 

“Perhaps  not,  although — Mrs.  Pitman,  I 
believe  he  »  in  the  city,  hiding!” 


“Hiding!  Why?” 

“I  don’t  know.  But  last  night  I  thought 
I  saw  him  below  my  window.  I  opened  the 
window,  so  if  it  were  he,  he  could  make 
some  sign.  But  he  moved  on  without  a 
word.  Later,  whoever  it  was  came  back. 
I  put  out  my  light  and  watched.  Some 
one  stood  there,  in  the  shadow,  imtil  after 
two  this  morning.  Part  of  the  time  he  was 
looking  up.” 

“Don’t  you  think,  if  it  had  been  he,  he 
would  have  spoken  when  he  saw  you?” 

She  shook  her  head.  “He  is  in  trouble,” 
she  said.  “  He  has  not  heard  from  me,  and 
he — thinks  I  don’t  care  any  more.  Just 
look  at  me,  Mrs.  Pitman!  Do  I  look  as  if 
I  don’t  care?  ” 

She  looked  half  killed,  poor  lamb. 

“He  may  be  out  of  town,  searching  for  a 
better  p)osition,”  I  tried  to  comfort  her. 
“He  wants  to  have  something  to  offer  more 
than  himself.” 

“I  want  only  him,”  she  said,  looking  at 
me  frankly.  “I  don’t  know  why  I  tell 
you  all  this,  but  you  are  so  kind,  and  I 
must  talk  to  some  one.” 

She  sat  there,  in  the  cozy  comer  the 
school-teacher  had  made  with  a  portiere  and 
some  cushions,  and  I  saw  she  was  about 
ready  to  break  down  and  cry.  I  went  over 
to  her  and  took  her  hand,  for  she  was  my 
own  niece,  although  she  didn’t  suspect  it, 
and  I  had  never  had  a  child  of  my  own. 

But  after  all,  I  could  not  help  her  much. 
I  could  only  assure  her  that  he  would  come 
back  and  explain  everything,  and  that  he 
was  all  right,  and  that  the  last  time  I  had 
seen  him  he  had  spoken  of  her,  and  had  said 
she  was  “the  best  ever.”  My  heart  fairly 
yearned  over  the  girl,  and  I  think  she  felt 
it.  For  she  kissed  me,  shyly,  when  she  was 
leaving. 

With  the  newspaper  files  before  me,  it  is 
not  hard  to  give  the  details  of  that  sensa¬ 
tional  trial.  It  commenced  on  Monday, 
the  ninth  of  May,  but  it  was  late  Wednes¬ 
day  when  the  jury  was  finally  selected.  I 
was  at  the  court-house  early  on  Thursday, 
and  so  was  Mr.  Reynolds. 

The  district  attorney  made  a  short 
speech.  “We  propose  to  prove  that  the 
prisoner,  Philip  Ladley,  murdered  his  wife,” 
he  said  in  part.  “We  will  show  first 
that  a  crime  was  committed;  then  we  will 
show  a  motive  for  this  crime,  and,  finally, 
we  expect  to  show  that  the  body  wash^ 
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ashore  at  Sewickley  is  the  body  of  the  mur¬ 
dered  woman,  and  thus  establish  beyond 
doubt  the  prisoner’s  guUt.” 

Mr.  Ladley  listen^  with  attention.  He 
wore  the  new  brown  suit,  and  looked  well 
and  cheerful.  He  was  much  more  like  a 
spectator  than  a  prisoner,  and  he  was  not 
as  nervous  as  I  was. 

Of  that  first  day  I  do  not  recall  much.  I 
was  called  early  in  the  day.  The  district 
attorney  questioned  me. 

“Your  name?” 

“Elizabeth  Marie  Pitman.” 

“Your  occupation?” 

“I  keep  a  boarding-house  at  42  Union 
Street.” 

“You  know  the  prisoner?” 

“Yes.  He  was  a  boarder  in  my  house.” 

“  For  how  long?  ” 

“From  December  first.  He  and  his  wife 
came  at  that  time.” 

“His  wife  was  the  actress,  Jeimie  Brice?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“They  were  living  together  at  your  house 
the  night  of  March  fourth?  ” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“In  what  part  of  the  house?” 

“They  rented  the  double  parlors  down¬ 
stairs,  but  on  account  of  the  flood  I  moved 
them  up-stairs  to  the  second-floor  front.” 

“That  was  on  Sunday?  You  moved 
them  on  Sunday?  ” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“At  what  time  did  you  retire  that  night?  ” 

“  Not  at  all.  The  water  was  very  high.  I 
lay  down,  dressed,  at  one  o’clock,  and  drop- 
p^  into  a  doze.” 

“How  long  did  you  sleep?” 

“An  hour  or  so.  Mr.  Reynolds,  a  board¬ 
er,  roused  me  to  say  he  had  heard  some  one 
rowing  a  boat  in  the  lower  hall.” 

“Do  you  keep  a  boat  around  during  flood 
times?  ” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

^  “What  did  you  do  when  Mr.  Reynolds 
roused  you?” 

“I  went  to  the  top  of  the  stairs.  My 
boat  was  gone.” 

“It  had  been  securely  tied?” 

“Yes,  sir.  Anyhow,  there  was  no  cur¬ 
rent  in  the  hall.” 

“What  did  you  do  then?” 

“I  waited  a  time  and  went  back  to  my 
room.” 

“You  did  not  search  the  house?” 

“Mr.  Reynolds  did.” 

“He  found  nothing?” 


“He  found  Peter,  the  Ladleys’  dog,  shut 
in  a  room  on  the  third  floor.” 

“This  was  unusual?” 

“I  had  never  known  it  to  happen  be¬ 
fore.” 

“State  what  happened  later.” 

“I  did  not  go  to  sleep  again.  At  a  quar¬ 
ter  after  four,  I  heard  the  boat  come  back. 

I  took  a  candle  and  went  to  the  stairs.  It 
was  Mr.  Ladley.  He  said  he  had  been  out 
getting  medicine  for  his  wife.” 

.  “You  saw  him  tie  up  the  boat?” 

“Yes.” 

“Was  the  rope  stained  with  blood  at  that 
time?” 

“I  did  not  notice  it.” 

“The  prisoner  was  calm?  He  showed  no 
excitement?  ” 

“  I  thought  he  was  surly.” 

“Now,  Mrs.  Pitman,  tell  us  about  the 
following  morning.” 

“I  saw  Mr.  Ladley  at  a  quarter  before 
seven.  He  said  to  bring  breakfast  for  one. 
His  wife  had  gone  away.  I  asked  if  she  was 
not  ill,  and  he  said  no;  that  she  had  gone 
away  early ;  that  he  had  rowed  her  to  Federal 
Street,  and  that  she  worild  be  back  Sat¬ 
urday.  It  was  shortly  after  that  that  the 
dog  Peter  brought  in  one  of  Mrs.  Ladley’s 
sl4>pers,  water-soaked.” 

“You  recognized  the  slipper?” 

“Positively.  I  had  seen  it  often.” 

“You  took  it  to  Mr.  Ladley?” 

“Yes  ” 

“What  did  he  say?” 

“He  said  at  first  that  it  was  not  hers. 
Then  he  said,  if  it  was,  she  would  never 
wear  it  again — and  then  added — because  it 
was  ruin^.” 

“He  did  not  offer  to  explain  where  his 
wife  had  gone?  ” 

“No,  sir.” 

“Tell  the  jury  about  the  broken  knife.” 

“The  dog  found  it  floating  in  the  parlor, 
with  the  blade  broken.” 

“You  had  not  left  it  down-stairs?” 

“No,  sir.  I  had  used  it  up-stairs,  the 
night  before,  and  left  it  on  a  mantel  of  the 
room  I  was  using  as  a  temporary  kitchen.” 

“Was  the  door  of  this  room  locked?” 

“No.  It  was  standing  open.” 

“Were  you  not  asleep  in  this  room?” 

“Yes.” 

“You  heard  no  one  come  in?” 

“No  one — until  Mr.  Reynolds  roused  me.” 

“Where  did  you  find  the  blade?” 

“Behind  the  bed  in  Mr.  Ladley’s  room.” 
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“What  else  did  you  find  in  the  room?” 
“A  blood-stained  towel  behind  the  wash- 
stand.  Also  my  onyx  clock  was  missing.” 

“The  clock  was  in  the  room  when  the 
Ladleys  were  moved  into  it?  ” 

“  Yes,  I  wound  it  just  before  they  came 
up-stairs.” 

“When  you  saw  Mrs.  Ladley  on  Sun¬ 
day,  did  she  say  she  was  going  away?  ” 

“No,  sir.” 

“Did  you  see  any  pref)aration  for  a 
journey?  ” 

“The  black  and  white  dress  was  laid  out 
on  the  bed,  and  a  small  bag.  She  said  she 
was  taking  the  dress  to  the  theatre  to  lend 
to  Miss  Hop>e.” 

“Is  that  all  she  said?” 

“No.  She  said  she’d  been  wishing  her 
husband  would  drown;  that  he  was  a  fiend.” 

I  could  see  that  my  testimony  had  made 
an  impression. 

CHAPTER  XII 

The  slipper,  the  rope,  the  towel,  and  the 
knife  and  blade  were  produced  in  court, 
and  I  identified  them  all.  They  made  a 
noticeable  impression  on  the  jury.  Then 
Mr.  Llewellyn,  the  lawyer  for  the  defense, 
cross-examined  me. 

“Is  it  not  true,  Mrs.  Pitman,”  he  said, 
“that  many  articles,  particularly  shoes  and 
slippers,  are  found  floating  around  during  a 
flood?” 

“Yes,”  I  admitted. 

“Now,  you  say  the  dog  found  this  slipper 
floating  in  the  hall  and  brought  it  to  you. 
Are  you  sure  this  slipper  belonged  to  Jennie 
Brice?” 

“She  wore  it.  I  presume  it  belonged  to 
her.” 

“Ahem.  Now,  Mrs.  Pitman,  after  the 
Ladleys  had  been  moved  to  the  upper  floor, 
did  you  search  their  bedroom  and  the  con¬ 
necting  room  down-stairs?  ” 

“No,  sir.” 

“Ah.  Then  how  do  you  know  that  this 
slipper  was  not  left  on  the  floor  or  in  a 
closet?” 

“It  is  possible,  but  not  likely.  Anyhow, 
it  was  not  the  slipper  alone.  It  was  the 

other  things  and  the  slipper.  It  was - ” 

“Exactly.  Now,  Mrs.  Pitman,  this 
knife.  Can  you  identify  it  positively?  ” 

“I  can.” 

“But  isn’t  it  true  that  this  is  a  very  com¬ 
mon  sort  of  knife?” 


“Yes,  sir.  But  that  knife  handle  has 
three  notches  in  it.  I  put  the  notches 
there  myself.” 

“  Before  this  presumed  crime?  ” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“  For  what  purpose?  ” 

“My  neighbors  were  constantly  borrow¬ 
ing  thmgs.  It  was  a  means  of  identifica¬ 
tion.” 

“Tell  again  where  you  left  it  the  night 
before  it  was  found  floating  down-stairs.” 

“On  a  shelf  over  the  stove.” 

“Could  the  dog  have  reached  it  there?” 

“Not  without  standing  on  a  hot  stove.” 

“Is  it  not  possible  that  Mr.  Ladley,  un¬ 
able  to  xmtie  the  boat,  borrowed  your  knife 
to  cut  the  boat’s  painter?” 

“No  |>ainter  was  cut  that  I  heard  about. 
The  pwiper-hanger - ” 

“No,  no.  The  boat’s  painter — the  rope.” 

“Oh.  Well,  he  might  have.  He  never 
said.” 

“Now  then,  this  towel,  Mrs.  Pitman. 
Did  not  the  prisoner,  on  the  following  day, 
tell  you  that  he  had  cut  his  wrist  in  freeing 
the  boat,  and  ask  you  for  some  court- 
plaster?  ” 

“He  did  not,”  I  said  firmly. 

“You  have  not  seen  a  scar  on  his  wrist?” 

“No.”  I  glanced  at  Mr.  Ladley:  he  was 
smiling  as  if  amused.  It  made  me  angry. 
“And  what’s  more,”  I  flashed,  “  if  he  has  a 
cut  on  his  wrist,  he  put  it  there  himself,  to 
account  for  the  towel.” 

They  called  me  to  order  at  that,  and 
there  was  considerable  quarreling  between 
the  two  sides.  Then: 

“You  saw  Mr.  Ladley  when  he  brought 
your  boat  back?” 

“Yes.” 

“What  time  was  that?” 

“A  quarter  after  four  Monday  mommg.” 

“  Did  he  come  in  quietly,  like  a  man  try¬ 
ing  to  avoid  attention?  ” 

“Not  particularly.  It  would  have  been 
of  no  use.  The  dog  was  barking.” 

“What  did  he  say?” 

“That  he  had  been  out  for  medicine. 
That  his  wife  was  sick.” 

“  Do  you  know  a  pharmacist  named  Alex¬ 
ander — ^Jonathan  Alexander?  ” 

“There  is  one  by  that  name.  I  don’t 
know  him.” 

I  was  excused,  and  Mr.  Reyn(4ds  was 
called.  He  had  heard  no  quarreling  that 
Stmday  night:  had  even  heard  Mrs.  Ladley 
laughing.  This  was  about  nine  o’clock. 
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Yes,  they  had  fought  in  the  afternoon.  He 
had  not  overheard  any  words,  but  their 
voices  were  quarrelsome,  and  once  he  heard 
a  chair  or  some  article  of  furniture  over- 
throMm.  Was  awakened  about  two  that 
night  by  footsteps  on  the  stairs,  followed 
by  the  soimd  of  oars  in  the  lower  hall.  He 
told  his  story  plainly  and  simply.  Under 
cross-examination  admitted  that  he  had 
said  at  the  store  he  would  like  to  see  that 
“conceited  ass”  swing,  referring  to  the  pris¬ 
oner;  that  he  had  sent  flowers  to  Jennie 
Brice  at  the  theatre,  and  had  made  a  few 
advances  to  her,  without  success. 

My  head  was  going  round.  I  don’t  know 
yet  how  they  learned  it  all,  but  by  the 
time  poor  Mr.  Reynolds  left  the  stand,  half 
the  people  there  ^lieved  that  he  had  been 
in  love  with  Jennie  Brice,  that  she  had 
spumed  his  advances,  and  that  there  was 
more  to  the  story  than  any  of  them  had 
suspected. 

Miss  Hope’s  story  held  without  any  al¬ 
teration  imder  the  cross-examination.  She 
was  perfectly  at  ease,  looked  handsome  and 
well-messed,  and  could  not  be  shaken.  She 
told  how  Jennie  Brice  had  been  in  fear  of 
her  life,  and  had  asked  her,  only  the  week 
before  she  disapp>eared,  to  allow  her  to  go 
home  with  her — Miss  Hope.  She  told  of 
the  attack  of  hysteria  in  her  dressing-room, 
and  that  the  missing  woman  had  said  that 
her  husband  would  Ull  her  some  day. 

“Did  she  say  that  he  had  attacked  her?” 

“Yes,  more  than  once.  She  was  a  large 
woman,  fairly  muscular,  and  had  always 
held  her  own.” 

“Did  she  say  that  these  attacks  came 
when  he  had  been  drinking?  ” 

“I  believe  he  was  worse  then.” 

“Did  she  give  any  reason  for  her  hus¬ 
band’s  attitude  to  her?  ” 

“She  said  he  wanted  to  marry  another 
woman.” 

There  was  a  small  sensation  at  this.  If 
proved,  it  established  a  motive. 

“Did  she  know  who  the  other  woman 
was?  ” 

“I  believe,  not.  She  was  away  most  of 
the  day,  and  he  put  in  his  time  as  he  liked.” 

“Did  Miss  Brice  ever  mention  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  threats  he  made  against  her?” 

“No,  I  think  not.” 

“Have  you  examined  the  body  washed 
ashore  at  ^wickley?  ” 

“Yes” —  in  a  low  voice. 

“Is  it  the  body  of  Jennie  Brice?” 


“I  can  not  say.” 

“Does  the  remaining  hand  look  like  the 
hand  of  Jennie  Brice?” 

“Very  much.  The  nails  are  filed  to 
ix>ints,  as  she  wore  hers.” 

“Did  you  ever  know  of  Jennie  Brice  hav¬ 
ing  a  scar  on  her  breast?” 

“No,  but  that  would  be  easily  concealed. 
She  could  have  worn  flesh-colored  plaster  and 
covered  it  with  powder.  Also,  such  a  scar 
would  not  necessarily  be  seen.  ” 

“Explain  that.” 

“Most  of  Jennie  Brice’s  dtcolkU  gowns 
were  cut  to  a  point.  This  would  conceal 
such  a  scar.” 

Miss  Hop)e  was  excused,  and  Jennie 
Brice’s  sister  from  Olean  was  called.  She 
was  a  smaller  woman  than  Jennie  Brice  had 
been,  very  ladylike  in  her  manner.  She 
said  she  was  married  and  living  in  Olean; 
she  had  not  seen  her  sister  for  several  years, 
but  had  heard  from  her  often.  Yes,  Jennie 
Brice  was  in  great  fear  of  her  husband.  The 
witness  had  discouraged  the  marriage. 

“Why?” 

“She  had  had  bad  luck  before.” 

“She  had  been  married  before?” 

“Yes,  to  a  man  named  John  Bellows. 
They  were  in  vaudeville  together,  on  the 
Keith  Circuit.  They  were  known  as  ‘The 
Pair  of  Bellows.'  ” 

I  sat  up  at  this,  for  John  Bellows  had 
boarded  at  my  house. 

“Mr.  Bellows  is  dead?” 

“I  think  not.  She  divorced  him.” 

“Did  you  know  of  any  scar  on  your  sis¬ 
ter’s  body? ” 

“I  never  heard  of  one.” 

“Have  you  seen  the  body  foimd  at  Se- 
wickley?” 

“Yes”— faintly. 

“Can  you  identify  it?” 

“No,  sir.” 

A  flurry  was  caused  during  the  afternoon 
by  Timothy  Senft.  He  testified  to  what  I 
already  knew — that  between  three  and  four 
on  Monday  morning,  during  the  height  of 
the  flood,  he  had  seen  from  his  shanty-boat 
a  small  skiff  caught  in  the  current  near  the 
Ninth  Street  bridge.  He  had  shouted  en¬ 
couragingly  to  the  man  in  the  boat,  run¬ 
ning  out  a  ways  on  the  broken  ice  to  make 
him  hear.  He  had  told  him  to  row  with  the 
current,  and  to  try  to  steer  in  toward  shore. 
He  had  followed  close  to  the  river  bank  in 
his  own  boat.  Below  Sixth  Street  the  other 
boat  was  within  rojie-throwing  distance. 


“he  thinks  I  don’t  care,  just  look,  at  me,  MRS.  pitman!  do  I  LOOK  AS 
IF  I  don’t  care  ?  ’’ 


He  had  pulled  it  in,  and  had  towed  it  well  Tim’s  story  withstood  the  most  vigorous 
back  out  of  the  current.  The  man  in  the  cross-examination.  After  him,  Mr.  Bron- 
boat  was  the  prisoner.  Asked  if  the  pris-  son  from  the  theatre  corroborated  Miss 
oner  gave  any  explanation — ^yes,  he  said  he  Hopie’s  story  of  Jennie  Brice’s  attack  of 
couldn’t  sleep,  and  had  thought  to  tire  him-  hysteria  in  the  dressing-room,  and  told  of 
self  rowing.  Had  been  caught  in  the  cur-  taking  her  home  that  night, 
rent  before  he  knew  it.  Saw  nothing  sus-  He  was  a  poor  witness,  nervous  and  halt- 
picious  in  or  about  the  boat.  ing.  He  weighed  each  word  before  he  said 

Tim  was  excused.  He  had  made  a  pro-  it,  and  he  made  a  general  unfavorable  im- 
found  impression.  I  would  not  have  given  pression.  I  thought  he  was  holding  some- 
a  dollar  for  Mr.  Ladley’s  chance  with  the  thing  back.  In  view  of  what  Mr.  Pitman 
jury,  at  that  time.  would  have  called  the  dinonement,  his  atti¬ 

tude  is  easily  explained.  But  I  was  puzzled 
CHAPTER  XHI  then. 

So  far,  the  prosecution  had  touched  but 
The  prosecution  produced  many  witness-  lightly  on  the  possible  motive  for  a  crime — 
es  during  the  next  two  days:  Shanty-boat  the  woman.  But  on  the  third  day,  to  my 
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surprise,  a  Mrs.  Agnes  Murray  was  called. 
It  was  the  Mrs.  Murray  I  bad  seen  at  the 
morgue. 

She  was  a  widow,  living  above  a  small 
millinery  shop  on  Federal  Street,  Allegheny. 
She  had  one  daughter,  Alice,  who  did  stenog¬ 
raphy  and  typing  as  a  means  of  livelihood. 
She  had  no  office,  and  worked  at  home. 
Many  of  the  small  stores  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  employed  her  to  send  out  their  bills. 
There  was  a  card  at  the  street  entrance  be¬ 
side  the  shop,  and  now  and  then  strangers 
brought  her  work. 

Early  in  December  the  prisoner  had 
brought  her  the  manuscript  of  a  play  to 
type,  and  from  that  time  on  he  came  fre¬ 
quently,  sometimes  every  day,  bringing  a 
few  sheets  of  manuscript  at  a  time.  Some¬ 
times  he  came  without  any  manuscript, 
and  would  sit  and  talk  while  he  smoked  a 
cigarette.  He  told  Alice  she  would  do  well 
on  the  stage,  and  they  talked  theatre  most¬ 
ly.  They  had  thought  him  unmarried. 

On  Wednesday,  February  28,  Alice  Mur¬ 
ray  had  disappeared.  She  had  taken  some 
of  her  clothing — ^not  all,  and  had  left  a  note. 
The  witness  read  the  note  aloud  in  a 
trembling  voice: 

Dear  Mother:  When  you  get  this  I  shall  be 
married  to  Mr.  Ladley.  Don’t  worry.  Will  write 
again  from  New  York.  Lovingly,  Alice. 

From  that  time  until  a  week  before,  she 
had  not  heard  from  her  daughter.  Then 
she  had  a  card,  mailed  from  Madison  Square 
Station,  New  York  City.  The  card  merely 
said: 

Am  well  and  working.  Alice. 

The  defense  was  visibly  shaken.  They 
had  not  expected  this,  and  I  thought  even 
Mr.  Ladley,  whose  calm  had  continued  un¬ 
broken,  paled. 

So  far,  all  had  gone  well  for  the  prosecu¬ 
tion.  They  had  proved  a  crime,  as  nearly 
as  circumstantial  evidence  could  prove  a 
crime,  and  they  had  established  a  motive. 
But  in  the  identification  of  the  body,  so  far 
they  had  failed.  The  prosecution  “rested,” 
as  they  say,  although  they  didn’t  rest 
much,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day. 

The  defense  called,  first  of  all,  Eliza 
Shaeffer.  She  told  of  a  woman  answering 
the  general  description  of  Jennie  Brice  hav¬ 
ing  spent  two  days  at  the  Shaeffer  farm  at 
Homer.  Being  shown  photographs  of  Jen¬ 
nie  Brice,  she  said  she  thought  it  was  the 


same  woman,  but  was  not  certain.  She  told 
further  of  the  woman’s  leaving  unexpectedly 
on  Wednesday  of  that  week  for  Thomville. 

On  cross-examination,  being  shown  the 
small  photograph  which  Mr.  Graves  had 
shown  me,  she  identified  the  woman  in  the 
group  as  being  the  woman  in  question.  As 
the  face  was  in  shadow,  knew  it  more  by 
the  dress  and  hat:  she  described  the  black 
and  white  dress  and  the  hat  with  red  trim¬ 
ming. 

llie  defense  then  called  me.  I  had  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  the  dress  and  hat  as  described 
were  almost  certainly  the  ones  I  had  seen 
on  the  bed  in  Jennie  Brice’s  room,  the  day 
before  she  disappeared.  I  could  not  say 
definitely  whether  the  woman  in  the  photo¬ 
graph  was  Jennie  Brice  or  not.  Under  a 
magnifying-glass,  thought  it  might  be. 

The  defense  called  Jonathan  Alexander,  a 
druggist,  who  testified  that  on  the  night  in 
question  he  had  been  roused  at  half-past 
three  by  the  prisoner,  who  had  said  his 
wife  was  Ul,  and  had  purchased  a  bottle  of 
a  proprietary  remedy  from  him.  His  iden¬ 
tification  was  absolute. 

The  defense  called  Jennie  Brice’s  sister, 
and  endeavored  to  prove  that  Jennie  Brice 
had  had  no  such  scar.  It  was  shown  that 
she  was  on  intimate  terms  with  her  family, 
and  would  hardly  have  concealed  an  opera¬ 
tion  of  any  gravity  from  them. 

The  defense  scored  that  day.  They  had 
shoMm  that  the  prisoner  had  told  the  truth 
when  he  said  he  had  gone  to  a  pharmacy 
for  medicine  that  night  for  his  wife;  and 
they  had  shown  that  a  woman,  answering 
the  description  of  Jennie  Brice,  had  spent 
two  days  in  a  town  called  Homer,  and  had 
gone  from  there  on  Wednesday  after  the 
crime.  And  they  had  shown  that  this  wom¬ 
an  was  attired  as  Jennie  Brice  had  been. 

That  was  the  way  things  stood  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  fourth  day,  when  court  ad¬ 
journed. 

Mr.  Reynolds  was  at  home  when  I  got 
there.  He  had  been  very  much  subdued 
since  the  developments  of  that  first  day  of 
the  trial,  sat  mostly  in  his  own  room,  and 
had  twice  brought  me  a  bunch  of  jonquils 
as  a  peace-offering.  He  had  the  kettle  boil¬ 
ing  when  I  got  home. 

“  You  have  had  a  number  of  visitors,”  he 
said.  “Our  young  friend  Howell  has  been 
here,  and  Mr.  Holcombe  has  arrived  and 
has  a  man  in  his  room.” 

Mr.  Holcombe  came  down  a  moment 
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after,  with  his  face  beaming,  “I  think 
we’ve  got  him,  Mrs.  Pitman,”  he  said. 
“The  jury  won’t  even  go  out  of  the  box.” 

But  further  than  that  he  would  not  ex- 
|dain.  He  said  he  had  a  witness  locked  in 
his  room,  and  he’d  be  glad  of  supper  for  him, 
as  they’d  both  come  a  long  ways.  And  he 
went  out  and  bought  some  oysters  and  a 
bottle  or  two  of  beer.  As  far  as  I  know, 
he  kept  him  locked  up  all  that  night  in  the 
second-story  front  room.  I  don’t  think  the 
man  knew  he  was  a  prisoner.  I  went  in  to 
turn  down  the  bed,  and  he  was  sitting  by 
the  window,  reading  the  evening  paper’s  ac¬ 
count  of  the  trial — an  elderly  gentleman, 
rather  professional-looking. 

Mr.  Holcombe  slept  on  the  upper  landing 
of  the  hall  that  night,  rolled  in  a  blanket. 

At  eight  o’clock  that  night  the  bell  rang. 
It  was  Mr.  Howell.  I  admitted  him  my¬ 
self,  and  he  followed  me  back  to  the  dining¬ 
room.  He  was  dressed  carefully,  but  ius 
eyes  were  sunken  in  his  head,  and  he  looked 
as  if  he  had  not  slept  for  days. 

“You  haven’t  been  sick,  Mr.  Howell, 
have  you?”  I  asked. 

“  Oh,  no,  I’m  well  enough.  I’ve  been  trav¬ 
eling.  Those  infernal  sleeping-cars - ” 

His  voice  trailed  off,  and  I  saw  him  look¬ 
ing  at  my  mother’s  picture,  with  the  jon¬ 
quils  beneath. 

“That’s  curious!”  he  said,  going  closer. 
“It — it  looks  almost  like  Lida  Harvey.” 

“My  mother,”  I  said  simply. 

“Have  you  seen  Lida  lately?” 

“I  saw  her  a  few  days  ago.” 

“Here?” 

“No.  She  came  here,  Mr.  Howell,  two 
I  weeks  ago.  She  looks  Mdly — as  if  she  is 
I  worrying.” 

“Not — about  me?”  he  asked  eagerly. 

“Yes,  about  you.  What  poss^sed  you 
to  go  away  as  you  did?  When  her  uncle 
accused  you  of  something,  you  ran  away, 
instead  of  facing  things  like  a  man.” 

“I  was  trying  to  find  the  one  person  who 
could  clear  me,  Mrs.  Pitman.”  He  sat 
back,  with  his  eyes  closed^  he  looked  ill 
!  enough  to  be  in  b^. 

“And  you  succeeded?” 

“No.” 

I  thought  perhaps  he  had  not  been  eating 
and  I  offered  him  food,  as  I  had  once  before. 
But  he  refused  it,  with  the  ghost  of  his  boy- 
j  ish  smile. 

“I’m  hungry,  but  it’s  not  food  I  want.  I 
want  to  see  A^,”  he  said. 

I 
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I  sat  down  across  from  him  and  tried  to 
mend  a  table-cloth,  but  I  could  not  sew.  I 
kept  seeing  those  two  young  things,  each 
sick  for  a  sight  of  the  other,  and,  from  wish¬ 
ing  they  could  have  a  minute  together,  I 
got  to  planning  it  for  them. 

“Perhaps,”  I  said  finally,  “if  you  want 
it  very  much - ” 

“Very  much!” 

“And  if  you  will  sit  quiet,  and  stop  tap¬ 
ping  your  fingers  together  imtil  you  drive 
me  crazy,  I  might  contrive  it  for  you.  For 
five  minutes,”  I  said.  “Not  a  second 
longer.” 

He  came  right  over  and  put  his  arms 
aroimd  me. 

“  Who  are  you,  anyhow?  ”  he  said.  “  You 
who  turn  to  the  world  the  frozen  mask  of  a 
Union  Street  boarding-house  landlady,  who 
are  a  gentlewoman  by  every  instinct  and 
training,  and  a  girl  at  heart?  Who  are  you?” 

“I’ll  tell  you  what  I  am,”  I  said.  “I’m  a 
romantic  old  fool,  and  you’d  better  let  me 
do  this  quickly,  before  I  change  my  mind.” 

He  freed  me  at  that,  but  he  followed  to 
the  telephone,  and  stood  by  while  I  got 
Lida.  He  was  in  a  perfect  frenzy  of  anxiety, 
turning  red  and  wWte  by  turns. 

She  said  she  thought  she  could  get  away; 
she  sp>oke  guardedly,  as  if  Alma  were  near, 
but  I  gathered  that  she  would  come  as  soon 
as  she  could,  and,  from  the  way  her  voice 
broke,  I  knew  she  was  as  excited  as  the  boy 
beside  me. 

She  came,  heavily  coated  and  veiled,  at  a 
quarter  after  ten  that  night,  and  I  took  her 
back  to  the  dining-room,  where  he  was 
waiting.  He  did  not  make  a  move  toward 
"her,  but  stood  there  with  his  very  lips 
white,  looking  at' her.  And,  at  first,  she 
did  not  make  a  move  either,  but  stood  and 
gazed  at  him — thin  and  white,  a  wreck  of 
Wmself.  Then: 

“Ellis!”  she  cried,  and  ran  around  the 
table  to  him,  as  he  held  out  his  arms. 

The  school-teacher  was  out.  I  went  into 
the  parlor  bedroom  and  sat  in  the  cozy  cor¬ 
ner  in  the  dark.  I  had  done  a  wrong  thing, 
and  I  was  glad  of  it.  And  sitting  there  in 
the  darkness,  I  went  over  my  own  life 
again.  After  all,  it  had  been  my  own  life; 
I  had  lived  it;  no  one  else  had  shaped  it  for 
me.  And  if  it  was  cheerless  and  colorless 
now,  it  had  had  its  big  moments. 

If  I  let  the  two  children  in  the  dining¬ 
room  have  fifteen  big  moments,  instead  of 
five,  who  can  blame  me? 
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C1L\PTER  XIV 

The  next  day  was  the  sensational  one  of 
the  trial.  We  went  through  every  phase  of 
doubt  and  conviction: 

The  defense  did  an  unexpected  thing  in 
putting  Mr.  Ladley  on  the  stand.  That 
day,  for  the  first  time,  he  showed  the  wear 
and  tear  of  the  ordeal.  He  had  no  fiower 
in  his  buttonhole,  and  the  rims  of  his  eyes 
were  red.  But  he  was  quite  cool.  His 
stage  training  had  taught  him,  not  only  to 
endure  the  eyes  of  the  crowd,  but  to  find  in 
its  gaze  a  sort  of  stimulant. 

He  replied  to  the  usual  questions  easily. 
After  five  minutes  or  so  Mr.  Llewellyn  got 
down  to  work. 

“Mr.  Ladley,  you  have  said  that  your 
wife  was  ill  the  night  of  March  fourth:*” 

“Yes.” 

“What  was  the  nature  of  her  illness?” 

“  She  had  a  functional  heart  trouble,  not 
serious.” 

“Will  you  tell  us  fiilly  the  events  of  that 
night?” 

“I  had  been  asleep  when  my  •wife  waken¬ 
ed  me.  She  asked  for  a  medicine  she  used 
in  these  attacks.  I  got  up  and  found  the 
bottle,  but  it  was  empty.  As  she  was  nerv¬ 
ous  and  frightened,  I  agreed  to  try  to  get 
some  at  a  drug-store.  I  went  dowm-stairs, 
took  Mrs.  Pitman’s  boat,  and  went  to  sev¬ 
eral  stores  before  I  could  awaken  a  phar¬ 
macist.” 

“You  cut  the  boat  loose?” 

“Yes.  It  was  tied  in  a  woman’s  knot,  or 
series  of  knots.  I  could  not  \mtie  it,  and 
I  was  in  a  hurry.” 

“  How  did  you  cut  it?  ”  ' 

“With  my  pocket-knife.” 

'  “You  did  not  use  Mrs.  Pitman’s  bread- 
knife?” 

“I  did  not.” 

“And  in  cutting  it,  you  cut  your  •wrist, 
did  you?  ” 

“Yes.  The  knife  slipped.  I  have  the 
scar  still.” 

“  What  did  you  do  then?  ” 

“  I  went  back  to  the  room,  and  stanched 
the  blood  with  a  towel.” 

“From  whom  did  you  get  the  medi¬ 
cine?  ” 

“From  Alexander's  Pharmacy.” 

“At  what  time?” 

“I  am  not  certain.  About  three  o’clock, 
probably.” 

“You  went  directly  back  home?” 


Mr.  Ladley  hesitated.  “No,”  he  said 
finally.  “My  wife  had  had  these  attacks, 
but  they  were  not  serious.  I  was  curious 
to  see  how  the  riv’er-front  looked,  and  rowed 
out  too  far.  I  was  caught  in  the  Current 
and  nearly  carried  away.” 

“You  came  home  after  that?” 

“Yes,  at  once.  Mrs.  Ladley  was  better 
and  had  dropped  asleep.  She  wakened  as 
I  came  in.  She  was  disagreeable  about  the 
length  of  time  I  had  been  gone,  and  would 
not  let  me  explain.  We — quarreled,  and 
she  said  she  was  going  to  leave  me.  I  said 
that  as  she  had  threatened  this  before  and 
had  never  done  it,  I  would  see  that  she 
really  started.  At  daylight  I  rowed  her  to 
Federal  Street.” 

“What  had  she  with  her?” 

“A  small  brown  valise.” 

“How  was  she  dressed?” 

“In  a  white  and  black  dress  and  a  hat, 
with  a  long  black  coat.” 

“What  was  the  last  you  saw  of  her?” 

“She  was  going  across  the  Sixth  Street 
bridge.” 

“Alone?” 

“No.  She  went  with  a  young  man  we 
knew.” 

There  was  a  stir  in  the  court-room  at 
this.  “Who  was  the  young  man?” 

“A  Mr.  Howell,  a  reporter  on  a  news¬ 
paper  here.” 

“Have  you  seen  Mr.  Howell  since  your 
arrest?” 

“No,  sir.  He  has  been  out  of  the  city.” 

I  was  so  excited  by  this  time  that  I  could 
hardly  hear.  I  missed  some  of  the  cross- 
examination.  The  district  attorney  pulled 
Mr.  Ladley’s  testimony  to  pieces. 

“You  cut  the  boat’s  painter  with  your 
pocket-knife?” 

“I  did.” 

“Then  how  do  you  account  for  Mrs.  Pit¬ 
man’s  broken  knife,  with  the  blade  in  your 
room?” 

“I  have  no  theory  about  it.  She  may 
have  broken  it  herself.  She  had  used  it  the 
day  before  to  lift  tacks  out  of  a  carpet.” 

That  was  true;  I  had. 

“That  early  Monday  morning  was  cold, 
was  it  not?” 

“Yes.  Very.” 

“Why  did  your  wife  leave  without  her 
fur  coat?  ” 

“I  did  not  know  she  had  until  we  had 
left  the  house.  Then  I  did  not  ask  her. 
She  would  not  speak  to  me.” 


The  Case  of 

“I  see.  But  is  it  not  true  that,  upon  a 
wet  fur  coat  being  shown  you  as  your  wife’s, 
you  said  it  could  not  be  hers,  as  she  had 
taken  hers  with  her?” 

“I  do  not  recall  such  a  statement.” 

“Your  wife’s  fur  coat  is  missing.” 

“Yes.  I  believe  so.” 

“You  recall  a  coat  being  shown  you?” 

“Yes.  Mrs.  Pitman  brought  a  coat  to 
my  door,  but  I  was  working  on  a  play  I 
am  writing,  and  I  do  not  remember  what  I 
said.  The  coat  was  ruined.  I  did  not  want 
it.  I  probably  said  the  first  thing  1  thought 
of  to  get  rid  of  the  woman.” 

I  got  up  at  that.  I’d  held  my  p>eace  about 
the  bread-knife,  but  this  was  too  much. 
However,  the  moment  I  started  to  speak, 
somebody  pushed  me  back  into  my  chair 
and  told  me  to  be  quiet. 

“Now,  you  say  you  were  in  such  a  hurry 
to  get  this  medicine  for  your  wife  that  you 
cut  the  rope,  thus  cutting  your  wrist.” 

“Yes.  I  have  the  scar  still.” 

“You  could  not  wait  to  untie  the  boat, 
and  yet  you  went  along  the  river-front  to 
see  how  high  the  water  was?  ” 

“Her  alarm  had  excited  me.  But  when 
I  got  out,  and  remembered  that  the  doctors 
had  told  us  she  would  never  die  in  an  at¬ 
tack,  I  grew  more  composed.” 

“You  got  the  medicine  first,  you  say?” 

“Yes.” 

“Mr.  Alexander  has  testified  that  you  got 
the  medicine  at  three-thirty.  It  has  been 
shown  that  you  left  the  house  at  two,  and 
got  back  about  four.  Does  not  this  show 
that  with  all  your  alarm  you  went  to  the 
river-front  first?” 

“I  was  gone  from  two  to  four,”  he  replied 
calmly.  “Mr.  Alexander  must  be  wrong 
about  the  time  I  wakened  him.  I  got  the 
medicine  first.” 

“When  your  wife  left  you  at  the  bridge, 
did  she  say  where  she  was  going?” 

“No.” 

“Do  you  claim  that  this  woman  at  Hor¬ 
ner  was  your  wife?” 

“I  think  it  likely.” 

“Was  there  an  on)^  clock  in  the  second- 
story  room  when  you  moved  into  it?” 

“I  do  not  recall  the  clock.” 

“Your  wife  did  not  take  an  onyx  clock 
away  with  her?” 

Mr.  Ladley  smUed.  “No.” 

The  defense  called  Mr.  Howell  next.  He 
looked  rested,  and  happier,  but  he  was  still 
pale  and  showed  the  strain  of  some  hidden 
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anxiety.  What  that  anxiety  was,  the  next 
two  days  were  to  tell  us  all. 

“Mr.  Howell,”  Mr.  Llewellyn  asked, 
“you  know  the  prisoner?” 

“SlighUy.” 

“State  when  you  met  him.” 

“On  Sunday  morning,  March  thei  fomrth. 
I  went  to  see  him.” 

“What  was  the  nature  of  that  visit?” 

“My  paper  had  heard  he  was  writing  a 
play  for  himself.  I  was  to  get  an  interview.” 

“You  saw  his  wife  at  that  time?” 

“Yes.” 

“When  did  you  see  her  again?” 

“The  following  morning,  at  six  o^clock, 
or  a  little  later.  I  walked  across  the  Sixth 
Street  bridge  with  her,  and  put  her  on  a 
train  for  Homer,  Pennsylvania.” 

“You  are  positive  it  was  Jennie  Brice?” 

“  Yes.  I  watched  her  get  out  of  the  boat, 
while  her  husband  steadied  it.” 

“If  you  knew  this,  why  did  you  not  come 
forward  sooner?  ” 

“I  have  been  out  of  the  city.” 

“But  you  knew  the  prisoner  had  been 
arrested,  and  that  this  testimony  of  yours 
would  be  invaluable  to  him.” 

“Yes.  But  I  thought  it  necessary  to 
produce  Jennie  Brice  herself.  My^unsup>- 
ported  word - ” 

“You  have  been  searching  for  Jennie 
Brice?” 

“Yes.  Since  March  the  eighth.” 

“How  was  she  dressed  when  you  saw 
her  last?” 

“She  wore  a  red  and  black  hat  and  a 
long  black  coat.  She  carried  a  small 
brown  valise.” 

The  cross-examination  did  not  shake  his 
testimony.  But  it  brought  out  some  cu¬ 
rious  things.  Mr.  Howell  refused  to  say 
how  he  happened  to  be  at  the  end  of  the 
Sixth  Street  bridge  at  that  hour,  or  why  he 
had  thought  it  necessary,  on  meeting  a  wom¬ 
an  he  claimed  to  have  known  only  twedty- 
four  hours,  to  go  with  her  to  the  railway 
station  and  put  her  on  a  train. 

The  jury  was  visibly  impressed  and 
much  shaken.  For  Mr.  Howell  carried  con¬ 
viction  in  every  word  he  said;  he  looked 
the  district  attorney  in  the  eye,  and  once 
when  our  glances  crossed  he  even  smiled  at 
me  faintly.  But  I  saw  why  he  had  tried  to 
find  Jennie  Brice,  and  had  dreaded  testify¬ 
ing.  Not  a  woman  in  that  court-room,  and 
hardly  a  man,  but  believed,  when  he  left 
the  stand,  that  he  was,  or  had  been,  Jennie 
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Brice’s  lover,  and  as  such  was  assisting  her 
to  leave  her  husband. 

“Then  you  believe,”  the  district  attor¬ 
ney  said,  at  the  end — ^“you  believe,  Mr. 
Howell,  that  Jennie  Brice  is  living?  ” 
"“Jennie  Brice  was  living  on  Monday 
morning,  March  the  fifth,”  he  said  firmly. 

“Miss  Shaeffer  has  testified  that  on 
Wednesday  this  woman,  who  you  claim 
was  Jennie  Brice,  sent  a  letter  to  you  from 
Homer.  Is  that  the  case?  ” 

“Yes.” 

“The  letter  was  signed  ‘Jennie  Brice’?” 
“It  was  signed  ‘J.  B.’” 

“Will  you  show  the  court  that  letter?’” 
“I  destroyed  it.” 

“It  was  a  personal  letter?” 

“It  merely  said  she  had  arrived  safely, 
and  not  to  let  any  one  know  where  she  was.” 
“And  yet  you  destroyed  it?” 

“A  postscript  said  to  do  so.” 

“Why?” 

“I  do  not  know.” 

“You  were  under  the  impression  that 
she  was  going  to  stay  there?  ” 

“She  was  to  have  remained  for  a  week.” 
“And  you  have  been  searching  for  this 
woman  for  two  months?  ” 

He  quailed,  but  his  voice  was  steady. 
“Yes,”  he  admitted. 

He  was  telling  the  truth,  even  if  it  was 
not  all  the  truth.  I  believe,  had  it  gone  to 
the  jury  then,  Mr.  Ladley  would  have  been 
acquitted.  But,  late  that  afternoon,  things 
took  a  new  turn.  The  prosecution  called  a 
name  I  had  not  heard  before,  a  Doctor 
Littlefield,  and  my  one-night  tenant  of  the 
second-story  front,  Mr.  Holcombe’s  prisoner 
of  the  night  before,  took  the  stand.  The 
doctor  was  less  impressive  in  full  daylight; 
he  was  a  trifle  shiny,  a  bit  bulbous  as  to 
nose  and  indifferent  as  to  finger-nails.  But 
his  testimony  was  given  with  due  profes¬ 
sional  weight. 

“You  are  a  doctor  of  medicine.  Dr.  Lit¬ 
tlefield?”  asked  the  district  attorney. 
“Yes.” 

“In  active  practise?” 

“I  have  a  Cure  for  Inebriates  in  Des 
Moines,  Iowa.  I  was  formerly  in  general 
practise  in  New  York  City.” 

“You  knew  Jennie  LacUey?” 

“I  had  seen  her  at  different  theatres. 


And  she  consulted  me  professionally  at  one 
time  in  New  York.” 

“You  operated  on  her,  I  believe?” 

“Yes.  She  came  to  me  to  have  a  name 
removed.  It  had  been  tattooed  over  her 
heart.” 

“You  removed  it?” 

“Not  at  once.  I  tried  fading  the  marks 
with  goat’s  milk,  but  she  was  impatient. 
On  the  third  visit  to  my  ofl&ce  she  demand¬ 
ed  that  the  name  be  cut  out.” 

“You  did  it?” 

“  Yes.  She  refused  a  general  anesthetic 
and  I  used  cocaine.  The  name  was  John 
— I  believe  a  former  husband.  She  in¬ 
tended  to  marry  again.” 

A  titter  ran  over  the  court-room. 

“Have  you  seen  photographs  of  the  scar 
on  the  body  found  at  Sewickley?  Or  the 
body  itself?” 

“  No,  I  have  not.’.’ 

“Will  you  describe  the  operation?” 

“I  made  a  transverse  incision  for  the 
body  of  the  name,  and  two  vertical  ones— 
one  longer,  for  the  /,  the  other  shorter,  for 
the  stem  of  the  h.  There  was  a  dot  after  the 
name.  I  made  a  half-inch  incision  for  it.” 

“Will  you  sketch  the  cicatrix  as  you  re¬ 
call  it?” 

The  doctor  made  a  careful  drawing  on  a 
pad  that  was  |>assed  to  him.  The  drawing 
was  much  like  this. 


Line  for  line,  dot  for  dot,  it  was  the  scar 
on  the  body  found  at  Sewickley. 

“You  are  sure  the  woman  was  Jennie 
Brice?” 

“She  sent  me  tickets  for  the  theatre 
shortly  after.  And  later  I  had  an  announce¬ 
ment  of  her  marriage  to  the  prisoner.” 

“Were  there  any  witnesses  to  the  oper¬ 
ation?” 

“My  assistant;  I  can  produce  him  at  any 
time.” 

That  was  not  all  of  the  trial,  but  it  w’as 
the  decisive  moment.  Shortly  after,  the 
jury  withdrew,  and  for  tw’enty-four  hours 
not  a  word  w’as  heard  from  them. 


This  is  all  the  data  on  the  “Case  of  Jennie  Brice”  available  to  those  who  are  con¬ 
ducting  mock  trials  in  contest  for  prizes.  Their  verdicts  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  judges 
before  the  publication  of  the  final  instalment,  in  the  January  number. 
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ALICIA  AND  TOMMY  WARTS 

BY  GEORGE  WESTON 


ELL,”  said  Alicia  in  a  very  ex¬ 
plosive  manner  (after  Hephzibah 
had  served  the  cottage  pudding), 
“I’ve  kept  it  in,  Edward,  as  long 
as  I  can;  but  if  you  only  knew  what  I’ve 
been  through  to-day!” 

Whereupon  I  stretched  my  feet  under  the 
table  with  infinite  content  and  toyed  with 
my  cottage  pudding,  for  of  all  the  joys  of 
life  there  are  few  more  pleasing  to  me  than 
to  listen  to  Alicia  telling  the  news  of  the 
day,  with  Fido  (our  dog)  on  one  side  of  her 
and  Peter  (our  cat) 
on  the  other  side  of 
her,  and  her  dear  lit¬ 
tle  face  glowing  like 
a  rose  through  the 
centerpiece  of  ferns 
with  which  she  in¬ 
variably  graces  our 
dining-room  table. 

“You  have  been 
through  things  to¬ 
day,  Alicia?”  I  asked, 
with  gentle  and  en¬ 
couraging  sympathy. 

“Yes!”  cried  Ali- 
da,  nodding  her 
head  with  such  vigor 
diat  if  she  had  bwn 
indeed  a  rose,  some 
of  her  petals  would 
have  fallen  off. 

“Yes!”  cried  Alicia. 

“I’ve  been  through 
terrible  things!” 


“Terrible  things?”  I  asked  in  growing 
surprise,  wondering  what  startling  dis¬ 
closures  were  to  be  made.  “  Terrible  things, 
Alicia?” 

“Yes!”  exclaimed  Alicia.  “The  terri- 
blest  things  ever!  Fido  knows  about  it, 
too!  Don’t  you,  Fido?” 

I  glanced  at  Fido,  who  gave  me  a  bland 
and  superior  look  as  if  he  knew  a  number 
of  particularly  terrible  things  that  I  had 
yet  to  learn;  but  when  I  looked  at  Peter 
(our  glossy  black  cat),  Peter  didn’t  return 
my  gaze.  He  seemed 
to  be  confining  all  his 
efforts  to  washing 
the  tip  of  his  nose. 
It  even  occ\irred  to 
me  at  the  time  that 
Peter  acted  as  if  he 
were  quite  worried 
about  something. 

“The  terriblest 
things  ever?  ”  I  ask¬ 
ed,  filling  my  spoon 
with  cottage  pud¬ 
ding  and  trying  to 
appear  calm.  “The 
terriblest  things 
ever,  Alicia?  ”  I  ask¬ 
ed,  lifting  the  pud¬ 
ding  to  my  mouth 
and  heartily  wishing 
that  I  had  not  filled 
the  spoon  so  fyll. 
“Did  Old  Speckles 
skip  her  daily  egg?” 
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PETER  WASHING  THE  I 

WART  OFF  HIS  NOSE.  I 


I  asked,  humorously;  and  with  a  smart 
movement  I  put  the  spioon  in  my  mouth 
without  experiencing  any  loss  of  pudding. 
But  when  I  glanc^,  rather  proudly,  at 
Fido,  Fido  looked  back  at  me  with  an  air 
of  chagrin,  as  if  he  had  been  anticipating 
the  pleasurable  excitement  of  a  catastrophe 
(in  cottage  pudding)  and  had  been  euchred 
out  of  his  legitimate  enjoyment. 

“  Did  Old  Speckles  skip  her  daily  egg?  ” 
I  humorously  inquired. 

“  No.  Old  Sp)eckles  didn’t  skip  her  daily 
egg! ”  cried  Alicia  with  spirit.  “ Old  Speck¬ 
les  would  lay  her  egg  for  me,  if  it  was  the 
last  thing  she  ever  did!  It  was  worse  than 
that,  Edward!  It  was  something  danger¬ 
ous!” 

“Dangerous?”  I  asked  in  genuine  alarm. 
“Dangerous  to  you?” 

Alicia’s  voice  (such  is  her  gift  for  recital) 
took  on  a  slightly  hoarse  intonation,  and  her 
face  was  more  dramatic  than  any  tragic 
mask  ever  knew  how  to  be. 

“Oh,  awfully  dangerous  to  me!”  she  ex¬ 
claimed.  “Terribly  dangerous,  Edward! 
Fido  knows  about  it,  too — don’t  you, 
Fido?” 

Whereupon  I  looked  again  at  Fido  (who 
had  not  yet  forgiven  me  for  not  dropping 


the  pudding),  and  Fido  gave  me  such  a 
smug  and  patronizing  look  that  I  felt  quite 
cheap.  Peter,  however,  who  had  changed 
hands,  was  still  washing  the  tip  of  his  nose, 
and  it  almost  seemed  to  me  that  a  look  of 
positive  fear  was  gradually  stealing  over 
Peter’s  glossy  black  countenance. 

“Does  Peter  know  about  it,  too?”  I 
asked  jealously. 

“  You  bet  he  does!  ”  cried  Alicia.  “ Peter 
saw  the  whole  thing,  and  he  was  so  surprised 
that  he  just  sat  there  petrified,  with  a  bit 
of  his  tongue  out,  and  stared!  Fido  was 
asleep  until  the  racket  woke  him  up.  In 
fact,”  said  Alicia,  warming  to  her  subject, 
“  I  don’t  know  what  I  would  have  done,  if 
it  hadn’t  been  for  Tommy!” 

“Tommy?”  I  asked,  my  wonderment 
growing  like  the  patriarch’s  gourd.  “  What 
Tommy?” 

“Tommy  the  Toad,”  said  Alicia,  a  tender 
note  creeping  into  her  voice. 

“Tommy  the  Toad?”  I  demanded,  star¬ 
tled  beyond  all  measure.  “Did  you  say 
‘Tommy  the  Toad,’  Alicia?” 

“Yes,”  said  Alicia  with  increasing  solem¬ 
nity  (although  the  tender  note  remained  in 
her  voice).  “And  if  it  hadn’t  been  for 
Tommy,  Edward,  I’m  not  sure  that  I’d  be 
here  tdUng  you  all  about  it.” 

Then  of  course  I  hastily  arose  and  gave 
her  a  good  one.  “Alicia,”  I  begged  in 
alarm,  “fell  me  all  about  it!” 

“Well,”  said  Alicia,  after  considering 
carefully  where  to  begin,  “I  was  in  the 
garden  this  morning,  gathering  Old  Speck¬ 
les’s  egg,  when  all  at  once  I  heard  the 
awfullest  noise — ”  She  paused  and  sighed 
and  Fido  sighed  in 
loyal  accord;  but 
as  for  Peter,  Peter 
continued  to  wash 
the  end  of  his  nose 
like  a  cat  possessed. 

“You  heard  the 
aw'fullest  noise, 

Alicia?”  I  gently 
reminded  her. 

“Oh,  such  a 
noise!”  exclaimed 
Alicia.  “And  when 
I  jumped  and  turn¬ 
ed  around,  there 
was  Scott’s  big 
black  horse  run¬ 
ning  all  over  the 
back  lawns!  Mrs. 
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Scrtt  V»kl  5116  afterward  that  a  bee  had  stung 
him,  and  I  guess  he  was  eating  the  bee’s 
dovei  or  doing  something  like  that,  be¬ 
cause  that  bee  must  have  been  in  a  terrible 
temper — the  way  he  stung  that  horse!” 

I  gathered  from  this  that  no  matter  what 
Alicia  might  have  still  to  tell  me,  she  had 
sympathized  with  and  excused  the  bee. 

“Weill”  she  exclaimed,  “just  as  I  was 
going  to  run  into  the  house,  Scott’s  big 
black  horse  came  galloping  straight  for 


‘FIDO  KNOWS  ABOUT 
IT,  too!” 


“He  did?”  I  asked,  in  indignant  and 
awe-struck  tones. 

“  He  did  I  ”  cried  Alicia.  “  Right  straight 
for  me !  Kicking  1  In  our  own  back  yard !” 

“Alicia!”  I  muttered,  aghast. 

“Oh,  and  didn’t  he  look  big  and  black!” 
sighed  Alicia.  “Like  a  house,  Edward!” 
she  cried.  “Like  a  big,  black  house  that 
was  all  legs!” 

I  tried  to  imagine  the  picture  so  graphic¬ 
ally  presented  by  Alicia,  and  the  more  I 
imagined  it,  the  more  difficult  I  found  it  to 
keep  my  mouth  from  staying  open. 

“And  he  came  straight  for  you?”  I 
muttered. 

“Right  straight!”  cried  Alicia,  jumping 
up  and  showing  me  how.  “And  the  nearer 
he  got,  the  bigger  he  looked — and  the  more 

legs  he  seemed  to  have!  0-o-o-oh,  he  _ 

looked  bigger  than  a  house  then,  Edward!  “Whew!”  I  murmured. 

He  looked — he  looked  as  big  as  the  post-  “And  just  as  I  stood  there,”  said  Alicia, 
<^ce — with  a  leg  for  every  window!  He  proud  and  elated  at  the  sensation  she  was 
shook  the  ground!”  making,  “and  just  as  I  stood  there,  with 

“Shook  the  ground!”  I  muttered,  still  my  knees  shaking  like” — evidently  she  re- 
further  aghast.  membered  Old  Speckles’s  egg — “  with  my 

“Like  this!”  cried  Alicia.  And  (such  is  knees  shaking  like  an  egg-beater,  what  do 
Alicia’s  gift  for  pantomime)  she  gav©  cn  you  suppose  happiened?”  She  paused  for 
unmistakailtS'imi-  ,  one  grand,  tense  moment,  and  then  dramat- 

S'  tation  of  theshak-  ically  cried:  “Tommy  jumped  up  in  front 

I  I - 1  ing  of  the  groynd*  of  him!” 

“And,  o-o-o-oh,  “The  toad?”  I  asked,  breathing  hard. 

J  snorted!”  “Tommy  the  Toad,”  nodded  Alicia;  and 

added,  after  I  with  her  hands  she  described  a  spirited 
had  given  her  an-  piarabola,  which  I  interpreted  as  indicating 
other  good  one,  to  the  jumping  up  of  Tommy  the  Toad, 
reassure  her.  “And  did  he  scare  the  horse  away?”  I 

“Alicia!”  I  mut-  asked,  as  soon  as  I  could  speak. 

^  tered,  more  aghast  “  I  guess  he  must  have  thought'  that 

c,  111  7'^’  than  ever.  Tommy  was  another  bee,”  said  Alicia 


And  he  kept  towering  up — and  towering 
up — till  I  nearly  dropped  Old  Speckles’s 
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cup  of  tea,  meanwhile  keeping  her  eyes  on 
me  (to  see  how  I  was  taking  it),  xmtil  the 
over-running  of  the  cup  and  saucer  recalled 
her. 

“I’ll  go  and  speak  to  Scott  about  that 
horse,”  I  said,  rising. 

“No,  no,  Edward,”  pleaded  Alicia.  “Mrs. 
Scott  was  in  all  morning,  telling  me  how 
sorry  she  was,  and  Mr.  ^ott  came  in  just 
before  you  got  home,  and  he  was  in  such 
a  way!  They’re  going  to  keep  him  tied  up 
differently,  so  he  can’t  possibly  get  loose 
again,  and  I  hope  our  Peter  has  got  a  wart 
on  the  end  of  his  nose — that’s  all  I  say!” 

“A  wart  on  the  end  of  Peter’s  nose?”  I 
cried  in  a  crescendo  of  new  astonishment. 

“Yes!”  replied  Alicia.  “I  just  hope  he 
has!  And  a  big  one,  too!” 

I  stared  at  Peter,  upon  whom  Alicia  was 
wishing  this  cruel  thing.  Peter  was  still 
washing  his  nose  as  if  he  had  decided  to 
make  it  his  life’s  work,  and  his  increasing 
air  of  consternation  was  a  thing  worth 
going  far  to  see. 

“Why  do  you  hope  that  Peter’s  got  a 
wart  on  the  end  of  his  nose?”  I  asked 
(naturally  enough),  keeping  one  eye  on  that 
cleanly  but  worried-looking  jjet. 

“  Because  it  will  teach  him  to  stay  away 
from  Tommy!”  cried  Alicia. 

“Oh,”  I  said,  “did  the  toad  jump  up  at 
Peter,  too?  ” 

“No,”  said  Alicia.  “It  was  Peter  who 
jumped  at  the  toad — but  Tommy  was  ready 
for  Mm,”  said  Alicia,  evidently  very  proud 
of  her  defender;  “and  Peter’s  been  washing 
his  nose  ever  since.”  She  reached  over  and 
lightly  felt  the  end  of  Peter’s  nose,  Peter 
interrupting  his  vigorous  toilet  with  an  air 
of  great  protest. 

“Yes,”  said  Alicia  with  growing  satisfac¬ 
tion,  while  Peter  hastily  resumed  work  on 
his  nose,  “I  think  there’s  a  little  bump 
coming  on  the  end  of  it.  And  that  will 
teach  him  to  stay  away,  after  tMs,  from 
,  Tommy  and  his  flies!” 

‘  “Tommy  and  his  flies?”  I  asked,  won¬ 

dering  if  tMs  marvel  would  ever  stop. 

I  “Did  you  say  ‘Tommy  and  his  flies,’ 

Alicia?”  i,. 

Alicia  nodded  with  delight.  “I  looked 
it  up  in  the  encyclop)edia,”  she  said,  and 
added  in  a  scholarly  manner:  “Toads  eat 
flies.”  Having  read  me  this  concise  little 
I  masterpiece  on  the  diet  of  toads,  she  con- 

]  tinned:  “So  when  the  paper-boy  came 

]  home  from  school  I  asked  him  if  he  could 


get  me  some  flies,  and  he  brought  me  a 
match-box  full.  I  gave  them  to  Tommy 
and  put  a  glass  bowl  over  him  so  Peter 
couldn’t  bother  Mm  again,  and  he’s  bem 
out  there  among  the  sunflowers  eating  his 
flies  all  afternoon!” 

Alicia  arose,  more  radiant  than  any  flower 
that  ever  grew.  “  Come  and  look  at  him, 
Edward!”  she  laughed.  “He’s  just  too 
cute  and  ugly  for  anything.” 

Accordingly  we  went  out  among  the  sim- 
flowers,  accompamed  by  the  faithful  Fido 
(Peter  staying  behind  to  work  overtime  on 
his  nose),  and  there  under  a  glass  bowl  I 
saw  a  large  and  warty  hofntoad  who  was 
evidently  in  distress. 

“  Why,  what’s  the  matter  vith  Tommy?” 
gasp>ed  Alicia.  “I  wonder  if  Peter  hurt 
him  after  all!” 

“  Perhaps  if  he  had  more  air — ”  I  b^an. 

Alicia  snatched  up  the  glass  bowl  and 
just  at  that  moment  the  pap>er-boy  came 
aroimd  the  comer  of  the  house,  carrying  a 
Mason  jar  filled  with  flies. 

“Bobby,”  I  said,  seized  with  an  inspira¬ 
tion,  “  where  do  you  get  your  flies?  ” 

“Aroimd  at  Thomas’s  butcher  shop,” 
said  the  young  fly  merchant  proudly.  “I 
leave  a  p)aper  there,  and  he  lets  me  have  all 
the  flies  I  want.” 

“Are  they  poisoned?”  I  asked.  Alicia 
gasped  again. 

“Yes,  sir,”  said  the  boy.  “That’s  how 
Mr.  Thomas  catches  ’em.  He  puts  a  sheet 
of  that  dark  brown  paper  in  a  soup  plate 
and  pours - ” 

I  hurried  him  away — an  astonished  little 
figure,  with  his  Mason  jar  of  flies  beneath 
his  arm — for  Ms  presence  only  added  to  the 
bitterness  of  Alicia’s  remorse. 

“Oh,  Edward!”  she  whispered,  “perhaps 
he  saved  my  life;  and  now  I’ve  poisoned 
him!  Oh,  what  must  Tommy  think  of  me 
for  this!  Oh,  you  poor,  poor  little  thing, 
you!  Oh,  Tommy,  I  didn’t,  didn’t  mean 
it.  .  .  .  Edward!”  she  cried,  in  trem¬ 
ulous  hop>e,  “Look!  Isn’t  he  opening  his 
eyes?  ” 

I  looked  at  Tommy  and  saw  that  he  was 
indeed  opening  his  eyes;  and  for  the  next 
few  minutes  (as  the  novelists  say)  excite¬ 
ment  reigned  supreme.  Alicia  sprinkled 
her  champion  with  water;  she  brought  him 
a  saucer  of  milk ;  she  fanned  Mm ;  she  fetched 
him  a  spoonful  of  sugar;  she  dipped  a  bit 
of  cloth  in  her  smelling-salts  and  held  it  in 
front  of  Ms  nose.  At  this  last  attention, 
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Tommy,  whose  eyes 

had  b^Q  opeimg  ''old  speckles  w< 

wider  and  wider,  jp  ii  was 

gave  one  prodigious  ever 

hop  and  went  under  . 

our  back  porch  like  a 

toad  who  had  some  z'  * 

place  to  go  and 

wished  to  get  there 

quickly. 

And  there,  under^ 
the  back  por^,  lives' 

Tommy,  our  brave 
and  gallant  toad, 
tolerated  by  Fido, 
beloved  by  Alicia, 
and  respected  by 
Peter,  whose  wart 
(most  happUy)  failed 

to  materialize  after  ^ 

all.  We  sometimes 
see  him  (Tommy) 
with  his  shoulders 
hunched  up,  philos¬ 
ophizing  upon  the  mysteries  of  life,  reflec¬ 
tive  and  warty  to  a  degree.  At  other  times 
he  comes  out  and  gravely  studies  the  sky, 
or  hops  in  and  around  Alicia’s  garden. 
Overseer  of  the  Leaves  and  Soil,  and  High 
Executioner  of  Worms  and  Bugs,  stopping 
occasionally  in  his  work  to  look  over  at 


“old  speckles  would  lay  her  egg 

FOR  ME  IF  IT  WAS  THE  LAST  THING  SHE 
EVER  DID.’’  . 


^  Scott’s  barn  with 

.D  LAY  HER  EGG 

E  LAST  THING  SHE  And  last  night,  whcn 
ID.’’  .  we  were  awakened 

by  Fido’s  having  a 
nightmare  on  our 
back  doormat  (Ali- 
said  he  was 
dreaming  that  Peter 
was  eating  all  the 
meat)  and  I  hap- 
pened  to  say  that 
if  Fido  slept  at  his 
post  like  that,  how 
^ could  we  expect  him 

right,”  said  Alicia 
Hh  ^  ^  sleepy  but  con- 

tented  voice. 

asked,  with  a  touch 
IBIHIHHIiBi  of  indignation. 

“How  do  you  mean 
it’s  all  right?  Why  should  it  be.  ” 
“Tommy  ...”  murmured  Alicia  in  a 
sleepier  (and  more  contented)  voice  than 
ever  .“  .  .  .  Warts  ...” 

And  that’s  how  Tommy  Warts  came  to 
live  with  us,  and  that’s  how  Tommy  Warts 
got  his  name. 


NEIGHBOR  TO  THE  STARS 


BY  LEON  RUTLEDGE  WHIPPLE 


lived  in  neither 
•  town  nor  country;  he 

a  I  ^  lived  in  the  air.  Aiid  he 

D  V  /  u  was  a  Neighbor  to  the 
U  ^  n  Stars.  For  he  lived 

\  n  quite  one- twentieth  of  a 

town,  yet  he 

4  could  toss  a  bit  of  gravel 

jSmJl*  into  Wideway,  which, 

you  know,  is  the  very  heart  of  the  city.  In 
short,  Peter  and  his  father  lived  in  a  little 
extra  house  of  four  rooms  on  the  roof  of 
the  Oriental  Building,  of  whose  twenty- 
eight  floors  his  father  was  superintendent. 
Peter  was  a  gentle,  dark  boy  of  nineteen, 
who  played  the  flute  all  day,  alone,  in  a 
wheel  chair  on  the  roof.  He  could  not  walk 
save  a  step  or  two. 

But  Peter  was  never  lonely;  he  had  too 


many  friends.  There  were  the  Sights  and 
the  Soimds  and  the  Shadows  and  the  Stars. 
And  he  watched  and  listened  day  after  day 
and  wove  them  into  melodies  on  his  flute. 
Now  he  waited  in  his  chair  before  the  little 
stone  temple  with  benches  in  it  for  visitors 
who  wanted  to  view  the  city.  The  Septem¬ 
ber  simshine  was  warm  on  his  knees  where 
lay  the  flute,  and  over  the  low  wall  his  eyes 
dreamily  followed  his  friends,  the  Shadows. 
Nobody  in  all  the  city  knew  the  Shadows  as 
did  Peter.  They  were  giants  and  fell  across 
acres,  from  spires  and  towers  and  tall  build¬ 
ings  like  single  columns,  and  they  moved 
slowly  like  the  hands  of  the  Clock — ex¬ 
cept  the  fleeting  Shadows  of  Clouds  that 
came  down-town  a  street  at  a  step  some¬ 
times. 

But  now  the  Shadows  had  shrunk  to 
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little  black  lines,  and  Peter  looked  impa¬ 
tiently  at  his  Clock.  This  was  a  giant’s 
Clock  out  of  a  fairy-story,  and  seven 
hundred  feet  too  high  for  everybody  except 
people  who  live  on  roofs.  The  Scenery  was 
all  so  big  and  top-heavy  up  there  in  Peter’s 
land  that  the  Clock  just  fitted — like  some 
tall  Watchman  with  an  honest  oi)en  face. 
It  px)inted  at  five  minutes  to  twelve. 

There  go  the  Whistles!  And  as  if  in  a 
pantomime,  a  grinning,  red-topped  face 
popped  out  of  the  door  in  the  wall. 

“Momin’,  Peter.  How’s  the  boy  to¬ 
day?” 

“Fine,  Red,  fine!  Isn’t  this  sunshine 
great?” 

Red  Gavin — elevator  boy — ^nodded  and 
pulled  a  pap>er  of  lunch  from  his  pocket. 
He  ate  swiftly.  The  door  opened  again, 
and  a  trembling,  gray-haired  woman  with 
a  mop  peered  around  the  comer,  blinking 
watery  tears  from  her  eyes.  Red  sprang  to 
help  her  to  a  bench,  while  Peter  cried: 

“Shame  to  you.  Mother  Biddle,  getting 
at  your  liquor  so  early  in  the  day,  and  you 
the  best  scmb-lady  in  the  building.  I’ve  a 
notion  not  to  play  for  you.” 

“Please,  me  b’y,  it’s  me  poor  back — it 
do  need  jist  a  drap  in  the  marain’ - ” 

A  second  old  woman  with  a  broom  ap¬ 
peared  and  the  two  began  gossiping. 

“Hello,  Mag  and  Marne,”  was  Red’s 
greeting  to  his  sister  and  her  pal — office 
girls  from  the  seventh  floor.  Next  came 
Ed,  the  negro  stoker  from  the  cellar,  who 
came  grinning  to  get  cool;  then  three  soft- 
voiced,  bald  clerks,  a  broker,  wrinkled  and 
I^ale  with  w’orry,  and  a  very  blond  stenog¬ 
rapher  with  a  friend  in  a  violet  vest.  And 
last  of  all,  the  slender  pwde  girl  with  the 
beautiful  tired  eyes,  from  the  telephone- 
booths. 

Red  Gavin  had  first  discovered  Peter; 
and  danced  to  the  flute.  And  then  one  by 
one  the  others  dropped  in  till  the  concert 
became  a  daily  thing.  It  wras  always  cool 
up  there,  and  quiet  so  they  could  rest. 

When  the  watchful  Clock  tolled  quarter- 
past,  the  flute  trembled  into  the  “Peer 
Gynt  Suite.” 

They  fell  silent,  and  their  eyes  wandered 
beyond  the  city  to  the  green  hills;  the 
hoarse  voice  of  the  street  lost  its  cruel 
clangor  and  rose  to  them  like  the  hum  of 
bees  in  flowers  near  sunset.  Into  their 
hearts  came  a  moment  of  peace,  snatched 
from  toil,  from  insults,  from  stifled  sighs 


and  utter  weariness.  Like  the  Hamdin 
children,  they  followed  whither  the  piper 
led — till  youtJi  returned  to  tired  old  breasts 
and  stained  souls  forgot  their  guilt.  The 
city’s  weary  children  heard  the  voice  of 
Dreams  across  the  roofs. 

Peter  played  dances  and  folk-songs  and 
something  from  the  last  music-hall  singer, 
and  then  drifted  into  what  he  had  learned 
from  the  Sights  and  Sounds  and  Shadows. 
Suddenly  he  stopped  and  demanded  of  Red’s 
sbter: 

“  Maggie  Gavin,  what  was  that  I  played?” 

Maggie  knew  his  tricks,  and  answered; 
“Them  was  the  six  o’clock  whistles  cryin’ 
an’  blowdn’  like  of  a  wrinthry  mom,  an’  all 
the  folks  rubbin’  their  eyes  an’  wailin’ 
because  of  another  day  come  so  soon.” 

He  cried  delightedly:  “  You’re  right,  Mag¬ 
gie!  Hear  the  lazy  villains  complaining?” 
The  flute  fell  to  crooning  softly,  and  Mothw 
Biddle,  weeping  real  tears,  cried  hoarsely: 
“Aw,  the  be-outifid  music — ’tis  what  me 
mother  used  to  sing  us  to  sleep  by.”  In 
fact,  it  was  a  Brahms  “Berceuse.” 

So  Peter  led  them  up  and  down  dale  by 
his  silken  string  of  notes,  and  was  very 
happy  in  their  happiness.  But  the  hands 
of  the  Clock  swung  toward  the  end  of 
nooning,  and  one  by  one  the  audience 
slipped  away.  They  were  different  people 
from  those  who  had  come  a.  half  hour  before. 
Their  souls  were  cleaner;  they  had  won 
back  something  of  courage  and  gentle 
hiunan  feeling.  A  bald  clerk  helped  Mis. 
Biddle  down-stairs,  and  Red  gave  his  sister 
a  dime  for  the  moving-pictures. 

But  the  pale,  tired  girl  whose  hair  seemed 
to  have  caught  some  of  the  Shadows  in  it, 
lingered  and  laid  a  tiny  bunch  of  violets  in 
Peter’s  lap.  For  thanks,  he  played  the 
“Berceuse”  again,  and  still  she  waited, 
doubtfully.  At  last  she  broke  out: 

“Don’t  you  ever  get  lonesome,  up  here 
by  yourself  all  the  time?  Oh,  I  hate  t^ 
bang  alone,  and  alone,  and  never  seeing 
anybody  and  doing  nothing  but  work— 
I’m  tired  of  it - ” 

Peter  breathed  in  the  heart  of  the  violets 
and  answered:  “Yes — sometimes  when  my 
legs  ache  all  day  and  all  night,  I  feel  that 
way - ” 

“It  bn’t  my  body.  It’s  my  heart  that 
aches.  I  know  it  must  be  worse  for  you— 
but  I  am  v'ery  tired,  and  have  to  decide 
something  to-night — the  city’s  so  big!” 

“Don’t  I  know?”  He  waved  his  hand 
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around.  “It  smothers  you,  and  nobody 
cares  a  bit — then’s  when  I’d  like  to  have 
my  mother  to  talk  to - ” 

Her  lips  quivered.  “A  mother  to  talk 
to — that’s  what  I  want  to-night.  There’s 
a  man  wants  me  to  go  out  with  him — and 
I’m  so  lonesome.” 

“Why  don’t  you  go?”  Peter,  living 
alone  near  the  Stars,  had  never  learned  why 
pretty,  tired  girls  in  big  cities  are  afraid  to 
be  happy. 

“  I’m  afraid  he  isn’t — nice.  I  want  to  go, 
and  I  mustn’t.” 

Peter  sp)oke  wistfully,  wanting  to  help. 
“Well,  when  I  want  something  I  can’t 
have — to  walk,  sometimes — I  play  my  flute 
and  watch  the  Stars.” 

“I  can’t  play  the  flute — and  Stars  don’t 
come  to  hall  b^rooms.” 

He  flushed  shyly  over  his  words:  “But 
I  can,  and  this  is  a  wonderful  place  to  see 
the  Stars.  Won’t  you  come  whenever  you 
feel  lonely?” 

“To-night?”  she  asked  eagerly,  as  if 
seeking  escape  from  herself. 

“Yes — ^please.” 

The  hunted  look  left  the  dark  eyes. 
She  smiled  back  at  him  as  she  went  through 
the  door.  And  all  afternoon  Peter’s  flute 
whispered  to  itself  like  an  echo,  and  he 
wondered. 

When  the  warm  autumn  night  had  fallen, 
she  came  breathlessly.  She  was  quivering 
and  fearful,  like  a  harried  deer.  He  wel¬ 
comed  her  gladly  and  she  sank  into  the 
long  chair  in  the  shadow  with  a  sigh,  as  if 
glad  of  a  refuge  on  the  roof.  Her  dress 
was  soft  white  with  a  floating  scarf  that 
seemed  a  bit  of  mist  caught  against  the 
wall. 

“Oh,  I’m  so  glad,  so  glad — I  didn’t  go. 
It  is  so  quiet  and  peaceful  and  far-away  up 
here.”  She  looked  across  the  silent,  beau¬ 
tiful  dty. 

“Yes,  it  is  near  the  Stars,”  Peter  answered 
gravely. 

She  laughed  excitedly.  “That’s  why  I 
came.  I  didn’t  think  I  would  at  first — I 
decided  to  go  with  him.  But  while  I  was 
dressing  I  caught  a  glimp>se  of  a  Star — ^it’s 
the  only  one  you  can  see  from  my  window, 
an  awfully  little  one — and  I  was  afraid,  and 
stole  away  and  ran  here  as  fast  as  I  could. 
Now  you’ve  got  to  keep  me.  Will  you?  ” 

He  laughed  joyously  in  reply;  and  pointed 
out  all  the  Sights  and  bade  her  listen  for 
what  Sounds  could  be  heard,  telling  her  of 


how  he  wove  them  into  the  playing  of  his 
flute.  Her  breast  grew  quiet,  and  she 
smiled  at  his  fancies.  Then  he  played  for 
her,  old  pieces  and  new,  till  it  grew  late, 
and  when  she  was  very  quiet,  he  told  her 
of  the  Stars. 

“They  are  my  best  friends.  And  were 
all  my  playmates  when  I  was  little.  Now 
they  listen  to  my  flute,  and  twinkle  ap¬ 
plause.  I  gave  all  the  big  ones  names — 
little  names  from  the  heart,  not  the  terrible 
ones  out  of  books.  See  that  big  one? 
That’s  Jupiter — the  Policeman;  and  yonder 
is  the  good  old  Sky-Rocket;  and  Lyra,  that 
one  over  our  heads — she’s  Dropnof-Water — 
aren’t  they  beautiful?” 

“Yes,”  she  murmured,  thinking  of  the 
names. 

“I  tell  them  everything — you  mustn’t 
laugh  at  me,  I’m  such  a  fool — but  sometimes 
they  are  all  I  have  to  talk  to  for  days, 
except  father.  I  have  made  them  a  little 
piece.” 

He  placed  his  flute  to  his  lips  and  played. 
The  first  notes  w'ere  the  rising  of  cool  winds 
at  dawn;  then  they  mounted  higher  and 
higher  up  a  ladder  of  jewels  till  they 
reached  the  Stars  and  heard  the  child 
angels  singing,  and  came  dancing  down 
Star-beams  to  the  earth  again. 

“How  beautiful!”  whispered  the  girl. 

“It’s  the  Star  Song — I  wrote  it  for  my 
mother  who  lives  in  the  Stars - ” 

“Mother — ”  The  word  was  a  sigh 
from  the  heart  of  the  girl.  She  broke  into 
swift  tears.  They  were  the  tears  of  crushed 
youth  and  loneliness,  yet  in  them  the  de¬ 
termination  of  one  who  has  visited  the 
Stars.  “  I  shall  nev^er,  never  see  him 
again - ” 

Peter’s  flute  crooned  like  a  mother’s 
love-talk  to  her  baby.  Her  weeping  ceased, 
and  silence  rested  on  the  shadowy  roof 
above  the  glow  of  the  dty.  A  silver  star 
shot  a  blue  token  half  across  the  heavens. 

“ Did  you  see  it? ”  cried  Peter.  “That’s 
their  answer.  Don’t  you  feel  happier?” 

“Yes,  very  happy.”  She  aro^  to  go. 

“Will  you  come  again  if  you  get  lonely 
and  forget' the  Stars?”  he  begged.  “You 
have  made  me  very  happy.” 

“And  I  hav'e  been  very  happy,  too.” 
She  leaned  down  svniftly  and  kiss^  him  on 
the  brow. 

He  smiled  up  at  her,  murmuring:  “If 
you  are  near  the  Stars,  you  can  be  happy 
anywhere" 
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OMEN  are  inferior — and  you  can’t 
get  away  from  it.  Look  at  the 
things  a  nice  girl  will  marry. 
Cheerfully!  Proudly!  For  the  sake 
of  a  home  and  clothes.”  So  speaks  Sir  Rod¬ 
erick  Dover  in  Mr.  Wells’s  latest  work  of 
fiction,  “Marline”  (Dufi^eld).  The  contro¬ 
versy  which  arises  out  of  such  an  assertion 
affords  the  battle-ground  for  many  of  this  sea¬ 
son’s  books.  The  revolt  of  woman,  man’s 
resistance  to  her  rebellion,  and  the  economic 
factors  which  have  produced  the  insurrection 
fill  the  pages  of  most  recent  literature  with  rest¬ 
lessness  and  clamor.  Be  not  deceived  by 
drowsiness  of  title  in  a  novel;  you  are  never 
safe  from  the  discussion.  Like  rag-time  music, 
it  pursues  you  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the 
earth — and  not  infrequently  gets  there  before 
you. 
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Magnet,  her  own  discarded  lover,  on  the  re- 
boimd,  and  rides  in  automobiles,  attired  in  the 
latest  gowns.  Trafford  is  kept  worried  by  the 
knowl^ge  that  other  men  are  working  along 
the  lines  of  his  own  scientific  research,  and  may 
get  there  first  if  he  turns  aside  too  often  to 
earn  the  money  necessary  to  keep  up  with 
Marjorie’s  expenditures. 

Here  then  is  the  situation:  a  man  and  woman 
heartily  in  love  with  each  other,  who  are  slowly 
being  robbed  of  their  romance  under  the  stress 
of  finance.  The  woman  has  been  trained  sim¬ 
ply  to  be  beautiful  and  is  bankrupt  of  earning 
capacity.  The  man  has  it  in  him  to  make  scien¬ 
tific  di^overies  for  the  far-reaching  benefit  of 
humanity — ^but  the  woman  must  be  kept.  Mr. 
Wells  works  out  their  destinies  on  a  hi^  level; 
he  makes  them  faithful  to  each  other  through¬ 
out,  and  creates  their  love  into  a  finer  thing 
at  the  end  of  his  story  than  it  was  when  their 
liking  commenced. 


Mr.  Wells  excels  all  contemporary  English  0 

novelists  in  his  relish  for  modernity  and  his  cal¬ 
lous  faculty  for  presenting  clean-cut  sectional  The  most  important  American  book  of  the 
views  of  present-day  problems.  There  is  season  is,  without  doubt,  Albert  Bigelow 

nothing  sentimental  about  Mr.  Wells — and  Paine’s  biography  of  Mark  Twain  (Harper), 

that  is  a  mercy;  he  has  a  fortunate  bias  for  tell-  Biography  must  at  all  times  be  one  of  the 
ing  the  truth  where  other  writers  grow  hysteric.  most  difficult  forms  of  literature  to  accom- 

The  temptation  to  distort  reality  in  discussing  plisb  well.  A  biographer  has  to  be  modest  with 

matrimony  is  well-nigh  irresistible.  One  either  regard  to  his  hero  as  well  as  with  regard  to  him- 

knows  too  much  or  too  little  about  it;  in  any  self.  His  temptation  is  to  claim  too  much,  and 

event,  the  information  imparted  is  likely  to  bie  his  danger  in  avoiding  that  temptation  is  to 

far  too  i)ersonal.  claim  too  little.  Especially  must  this  be  so  in 

Mr.  Wells’s  contribution  is  neither  a  defense  the  case  of  a  man  who  has  ffied  at  the  top  of  his 

nor  an  attack;  it  is  an  unglorified  account  cf  fame  and  so  recently  as  Mark  Twain.  Mr. 

what  hapi^ned  to  an  average  woman  and  man  Paine  states  in  his  d^cation  that  his  purpose 

who  submitted  to  the  regulations  of  marriage  as  has  been  to  write  history  rather  than  eulogy; 

at  present  instituted.  •  so  scrupulously  has  he  carried  out  this  purpose 

Out  of  the  golden  haze  of  a  passion  too  noble  that  in  the  entire  three  voliunes  it  would  be 

to  be  sustained,  the  bride  and  bridegroom  difficult  to  find  a  single  direct  superlative.  His 

emerge — they  begin  to  find  out  each  other,  work  in  this  reqpect  is  a  model  of  what  a  biogra- 

There  are  Marjorie’s  college  debts  and  her  phy  should  be— a  record  of  facts  stated  with 

general  extravagance.  There  is  Trafford’s  ab-  affection. 

sorption  in  his  work  to  the  exclusion  of  more  Yet,  des{Hte  this  restraint,  Mark  Twain 
tender  interests.  As  an  irritant  to  Marjorie  is  looms  out  a  much  greater  character  than  most 

the  fact  that  her  sister  Daffy  has  captured  of  us  imagined,  l^ile  he  lived,  he  was  too 
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near  his  age  for  his  contemporanes  to  get  the 
perqiective  of  his  personality;  his  humor  fo¬ 
cused  attention  to  the  exclusion  of  other  great 
qualities  which  he  possessed.  Mr.  Paine’s 
biography  reveals  a  full-orbed  man  who  was 
greater  than  any  of  his  writings,  as  has  beer  the 
case  with  all  literary  giants;  only  second-rate 
books  are  equal  to  their  authors’  worth.  In  this 
record  of  a  single  career  are  gathered  up  all  the 
genius  and  atmosphere  of  over  half  a  century 
of  national  life. 

Starting  with  quaint  memories  of  the  South 
and  barefoot  days  of  poverty  and  carelessness, 
the  traO  broadens,  going  east  and  west  and 
north  and  south,  up  and  down  the  Mississippi, 
through  the  war,  the  Comstock,  the  rise  of 
California,  gathering  in  more  and  more  illus¬ 
trious  travelers  and  events,  till  it  reaches  its 
climax  in  the  great  European  ovation.  The 
story  is  told  with  extraordinary  gaiety,  but  it 
has  pages  of  exquisite  and  delicate  pathos. 
Those  which  describe  the  death  of  his  daughter 
Jean  and  of  Mark  Twain  himself  are  inimitable 
in  their  tenderness.  Some  of  Mr,  Paine’s 
personally  remembered  conversations  are  among 
the  best  and  most  typical  that  we  have,  as  for 
instance  the  one  wluch  records  Mark  Twain’s 
belief  that  humor  must  be  one  of  the  chief 
of  God’s  attributes. 

Few  men  have  lived  life  as  fully  as  did  Mark 
Twain,  few  have  contrived  to  identify  their 
personal  record  as  closely  with  that  of  their 
nation.  To  write  a  biography  which  should  be 
in  any  way  worthy  at  all  points  was  a  diffiodt 
undertaking — one  which  Mr.  Paine  has  accom¬ 
plished  with  distinction  and  success. 

& 

The  world  has  become  so  much  a  playground 
for  Cook’s  tourists  that  we  have  grown  incredu¬ 
lous  about  novels  of  remote  adventure;  even  the 
sea  has  become  a  great  metropolis  with  all  its 
streets  marked  out  and  a  policeman  standing  at 
every  comer,  so  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  for 
a  ship  to  turn  pickpocket  and  to  alter  its  dress 
in  the  hope  that  it  may  escape  detection.  With 
the  increase  of  knowledge,  romance  has  been 
driven  back  and  its  confines  of  probability  have 
been  narrowed.  Yet  despite  these  restrictions 
Lincoln  Colcord  has  written  a  novel  in  “The 
Drifting  Diamond”  (Macmillan),  which  cap¬ 
tures  our  credulity  with  entire  success. 

The  great  Penang  diamond,  stolen  from  the 
Maharajah  of  Pancore,  has  been  purchased  by  a 
young  En^ishman  in  China  at  a  fraction  of  its 
value.  It  is  a  stone  of  baleful  influence  and 
priceless  worth;  its  history  is  known  throughout 
the  Orient — ^it  has  the  power  to  change  the  soul 
of  the  possessor.  This  is  what  it  does  to  the 
Englishman:  consumed  with  fear  and  suspicion, 
he  takes  passage  on  the  Omega  in  the  China  Sea 
in  order  to  evade  his  trackers. 


But  his  pursuers  are  on  board;  no  sooner  do 
they  lose  sight  of  land  than  things  begin  to  hap¬ 
pen.  Among  the  things  that  happen  is  a 
typhoon,  wMch  is  described  with  a  graphic 
jx)wer  unequaled  in  our  day  save  by  Joseph 
Conrad.  When  the  ship  is  thought  to  be  sink¬ 
ing,  the  Jonah  diamond  is  sealed  up  in  a  bottle 
and  cast  into  the  waves  to  appease  the  elements. 

One  <A  the  awkward  habits  of  the  great 
stone,  however,  is  always  to  return  to  its  last 
possessor;  he  is  usually  deprived  of  it  only  by 
murder.  Mr.  Colcord  tells  the  story  of  how  the 
monster  jewel  hunted  its  owner  through  the 
waste  of  waters  across  the  world.  The  history 
of  this  strange  pursuit  of  a  man  by  a  diamond  is 
weirdly  fascinating;  it  incorporates  much  of  the 
tradition  which  gathers  about,  precious  stones 
and  their  power  to  arouse  the  deadly  passions. 
Here  is  a  story  of  a  fine  salty  flavor  in  which 
Chinamen  and  South  Sea  Islanders  figure;  a 
story  which  is  all  the  time  a  story  and  has  the 
great  advantage  of  being  delicately  written. 

sr 

Under  the  alluring  title  “Why  Women  Are 
So”  (Holt),  Mary  Roberts  Coolidge  undertakes 
to  answer  the  hitherto  imanswerable  question. 
For  over  two  thousand  years,  from  Plato  and 
Aristophanes  down  to  the  coldly  intellectual 
scientist  of  the  present,  men  have  been  fum¬ 
bling  at  the  door  of  this  secret.  Few  phenom¬ 
ena  are  more  bewilderingly  incomprehensible 
to  the  masculine  mind  than  the  surprising 
differences  which  exist  between  woman’s  and 
man’s  intelligence. 

Mrs.  Coolidge  in  her  explanation  of  why 
woman  are  so,  examines  what  is  known  as 
typically  feminine  behavior  and  attempts  to  dis¬ 
cover  how  much  of  it  is  an  inalienable  quality, 
how  much  the  result  of  training  and  environ¬ 
ment.  She  deals  almost  exclusively  with  the 
American  woman,  tracing  her  period  of  abso¬ 
lute  captivity  from  I*uritan  down  to  Civil 
War  times,  and  the  beginning  of  her  partial 
emancipation  from  then  on  to  the  present.  She 
writes  with  humor  and  states  facts  strongly. 
She  makes  one  realize  that  there  is  still  a  go<^ 
deal  of  the  Oriental  mixed  up  in  the  Christian 
attitude  toward  w'oman.  A  man  may  be  a 
monogamist  and  yet  remain  a  sultan. 

She  attributes  most  of  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  feminine  behavior  to  the  fact 
that  from  time  immemorial  woman  has  been 
trained  to  be  a  parasite.  The  developing  of  her 
intellect  when  a  child  is  never  taken  as  seriously 
as  is  the  education  of  her  brothers.  At  an  early 
age  she  is  taught  that  to  be  decorative  is  one  of 
her  chief  missions  in  life.  Even  though  she 
works,  as  long  as  she  remains  in  the  family  she 
never  receives  wages;  money  comes  to  her 
irregularly  as  a  gift  from  on  high.  The  conse¬ 
quence  is  that  her  business  facilities  rarely  have 
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a  chance  to  develc^.  She  is  either  a  drudge  or 
a  doll,  according  to  her  social  status. 

Mrs.  Coolidge  is  refreshingly  downright  in 
her  method  of  statement.  She  says  many 
things  which  need  saying,  and  she  says  them 
well.  In  her  (pinion  there  is  little  to  choose 
between  the  innate  endowments  of  male  and 
female;  were  a  girl  brought  up  in  ignorance  of 
her  sex  she  would  develop  a  man’s  strength  of 
character  and  self-reliance.  The  point  of  view 
is  interesting  and  leaves  ample  room  for  argu¬ 
ment. 

0 

In  this  day  of  best-sellers  the  novel  is  the 
least  serious  form  of  literatiue — ^it  is  the  vaude¬ 
ville  artist  among  books.  Flashing  across  the 
stage  with  a  rustle  of  foamy  skirts,  it  prances  in 
the  lime-light  for  a  limited  time  and  is  soon  re¬ 
placed  by  something  else.  Turn  up  the  reviews 
of  three  or  four  years  back.  How  many  of  the 
novels  which  were  heralded  as  having  “perma¬ 
nent  worth”  are  read  to-day?  Such  ^owledge 
makes  one  timid  to  pn^hesy.  And  yet  there 
has  been  a  novel  published  this  season  of  such 
huge  dimensions  both  as  regards  workmanship 
and  design,  that  one  is  tempted  to  q>eak  of  it 
already  as  among  the  permanent  novels  of  the 
English  language. 

It  is  not  an  easy  book  to  read  at  first.  The 
canvas  is  of  such  magnitude  that  during  the 
first  two  hundred  pages,  while  the  outline  is  be¬ 
ing  sketched  in,  one  is  impressed  with  a  sense 
of  chaos.  But  take  courage,  there  are  five  hun¬ 
dred  more  pages  in  which  you  may  and  will  en¬ 
joy  yourself.  Moreover,  this  is  one  of  those 
rare  books  to  which  you  will  return  at  your 
leisure.  You  have  to  step  back  from  it  to  take 
in  its  full  effect.  Once  read,  those  same  early 
pages  which  were  so  baffling  will  take  on  a  won¬ 
derful  fascination — ^in  them  the  artist  was  plan¬ 
ning  the  attitudes  of  the  fifty-odd  characters 
who  subsequently  produce  the  climax. 

“Between  Two  Thieves”  (Stokes),  by  Rich¬ 
ard  Dehan,  is  something  more  than  a  novel:  it 
is  a  history  of  the  spirit  which  animated  a  cen¬ 
tury.  It  is  akin  to  Carlyle’s  “French  Revolu¬ 
tion”— a  record  and  reconstruction  of  national 
psychology  in  times  of  crisis  over  a  period  of 
years.  The  oldest  character  in  the  story  is  the 
Marshal  Dunoisse,  one  of  the  great  Napoleon’s 
bandits,  who  had  Med  his  purse  out  of  the  rifled 
treasuries  of  Europe.  He  had  also  caused  the 
Princess  of  Widinitz  and  Prioress  of  the  Car¬ 
melite  Convent  to  break  her  vows  and  accept 
him  in  marriage.  Hector  Dunoisse  was  the  off¬ 
spring  of  this  union,  and  his  father  was  one  of 
the  thieves  who  give  the  novel  its  title. 

The  story  b  h^ely  concerned  with  hb  effort 
to  live  down  hb  father’s  notoriety.  It  carries 
us  to  England  and  gives  an  extraordinary  pic¬ 


ture  of  the  stuffy,  guzzling  prosperity  of  the 
mid-Victorian  era.  It  travels  ba!i  to  France 
and  in  a  series  of  passionate  tableaux  describes 
the  advent  of  Loub  Napoleon  Bonaparte  and 
the  rise  of  the  Second  Empire.  The  climaT  is 
reach^  in  the  Crimea,  whither  Hector  Dunoisse 
follows  Florence  Nightingale,  with  whom  he  b 
in  love,  that  he  may  expiate  hb  betrayal  of 
ideab  by  doing  deeds  of  humanity  among  the 
trenches.  Incidentally,  Hector  Dunoisse  b  rep¬ 
resented  as  having  b^n  one  of  the  blind 
agents  who  made  possible  the  war  in  the 
Crimea. 

The  design  of  the  story  could  scarcely  be  ex¬ 
celled  in  boldness.  Under  the  thinnest  of  thin 
disguises  characters  are  mtroduced  who  have 
liv^  on  into  our  generation.  There  are  Flor¬ 
ence  Nightingale,  Palmerston,  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  the  heroes  of  the  Light  Brigade,  the 
Due  de  Momy — one  begins  to  wonder  whether 
there  are  any  invented  characters.  As  a  rule 
one  does  not  go  to  fiction  to  study  hbtory;  but 
in  thb  case  the  departure  from  precedent  may 
be  heartily  recommended. 

OTHER  BOOKS 

“The  Next  Religion”  (Macmillan),  by  Israel 
Zangwill,  b  a  highly  original  and  decidedly  elu¬ 
sive  play  which  b  evidently  intended  to  be 
read  raUier  than  acted.  Many  people  would 
call  it  blasphemous — which  b  very  far  from  its 
intent.  “The  Next  Religion”  b  a  somber  satire 
(m  the  futility  of  founding  new  religions.  A 
Church  of  England  clergyman  becomes  discon¬ 
tented  with  churches,  and  at  great  sacrifice  to 
himself  and  hb  family  gives  up  hb  position  that 
he  may  be  free  to  follow  out  hb  own  ideas. 
What  he  actually  does  b  to  establish  a  new  sect 
which  embodies  all  the  old  formalism  with  none 
of  its  ^irit  of  worship. 

0 

“Roddies”  (Doran),  by  B.  Paul  Neuman,  b 
a  story  with  a  sting  at  the  end  of  it.  The  story 
b  a  study  in  ambition  and  the  comparative 
merits  of  success.  There  b  a  success  the  re¬ 
wards  of  which  are  ^iritual  and  intangible; 
there  b  a  success  which  gives  a  man  the  right  to 
draw  a  large  check.  Roddies  b  a  drunken, 
revolutionary  tailor  who  has  failed  for  want  of 
an  education.  He  has  two  sons,  and  plans  re¬ 
lentlessly  that  they  may  fight  their  way  to 
honor  and  social  rank.  He  trains  them  to  be 
(^portunbts  and  climbers — ^to  regard  their  fel¬ 
low  men  as  so  many  atepping-stones  to  the 
prize  they  would  possess.  The  boys  win  all 
that  they  set  out  to  get,  but  they  lose  their  joy 
of  life  in  the  process.  Old  Roddies,  on  the  other 
hand —  But  there  lies  the  sting  of  the  story, 
which  a  reviewer  has  no  right  to  tell. 
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A  small  girl  of  five  was  walking  recently  began  to  shirk,  and  as  the  chief  engineer  rode 
with  her  mother  through  the  Public  Garden  up  on  his  horse  the  Irishman  was  heard  to 
in  Boston.  The  Washington  monument  at-  shout: 

tracted  her  attention,  and  she  inquired  what  “Allez — you  sons  of  guns — aUezl”  Then, 

it  was.  turning  to  the  engineer,  he  said:  “I  curse  the 

“That,”  replied  her  mother,  “is  a  statue  of  day  I  iver  learned  their  language.” 

George  Washington.” 

The  little  lady  regarded  it  critically  for  some  0 

moments,  and  then  she  said:  “Washington 

didn’t  take  a  very  good  statue,  did  he,  mother?”  The  lovely  girl,  having  lingered  a  minute  in 

her  room  to  adjust  her  transformation,  change 
nr  the  angle  of  her  Grecian  band,  and  make  sure 

'  that  her  skirt  fitted  like  the  peeling  of  a  plum, 
A  Cincinnati  man  who  was  trying  to  “  boost  ”  descended  to  the  piarlor  to  find  the  family 

his  city  was  talking  to  a  friend  from  New  York.  pet  ensconced  upon  the  knee  of  the  young  man 

The  conversation  turned  on  the  police  depart-  caller,  her  curly  head  nestled  comfortably 
ment.  “Well,”  said  the  man  from  the  Queen  against  his  shoulder. 

City,  “you  can’t  deny  that  our  police  depart-  “Why,  Mabel,”  the  young  lady  exclaimed, 
ment  is  all  right.  Why,  look  here,”  he  urged,  “aren’t  you  ashamed  of  yourself!  Get  right 
getting  more  enthusiastic,  “  there  was  a  murder  down.” 

committed  here  a  few  days  ago,  and  four  hours  “Sha’n’t  do  it,”  retorted  the  child.  “/  got 
afterward  the  police  knew  all  about  it!”  here  first." 

“Oh,”  drawled  the  man  from  the  East, 

“that’s  nothing.  There  was  a  murder  com-  0 

mittcd  in  New  York  a  few  days  ago,  and  the 

police  knew  all  about  it  four  hours  before!”  The  neatness  of  the  New  England  house¬ 

keeper  is  a  matter  of  common  remark,  and 
0  husbands  in  that  part  of  the  country  are  sup¬ 

posed  to  appreciate  their  advantages. 

An  old  but  sturdy  Irishman,  who  had  made  A  bit  of  dialogue  reported  as  follows  shows 
a  reputation  as  a  gang  boss,  was  given  a  job  that  there  may  be  another  side  to  the  matter, 
with  a  railroad  construction  company  at  Port-  “  Martha,  have  you  wiped  the  sink  dry  yet?  ” 
au-Prince,  Haiti.  One  day  when  the  sun  was  asked  the  farmer,  as  he  made  final  preparations 
hotter  than  usual,  his  gang  of  black  Haitians  for  the  night. 
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“Yes,  Josiah,”  she  replied.  “Why  do  you 
ask?” 

“Well,  I  did  want  a  drink,  but  1  guess  I  can 
get  along  until  morning.” 


In  St.  Louis  there  is  one  ward  that  is  full  of 
breweries  and  Germans.  In  a  recent  election 
a  local  option  question  was  up.  After  the 
election  some  Germans  were  coimting  the 
votes.  One  German  was  calling  off  and  another 
taking  down  the  option  votes.  The  first 
German,  running  rapidly  through  the  ballots, 
said:  “Vet,  vet,  vet,  vet,  .  .  .”  Suddenly  he 
stopped.  “ Mein  Gotti”  he  cried:  “Dryl'* 

Then  he  went  on — “Vet,  vet,  vet,  vet,  ...” 
Presently  he  stopped  again  and  mopped  his 
brow.  ”Himmel!”  he  said.  “Der  son  of  a 
gim  repeated!” 


A  newly  rich  woman,  who  was  anxious  to 
make  a  favorable  impression  in  her  neighbor¬ 
hood,  decided  to  show  her  collection  of  antiques 
to  the  bishop  when  he  called.  The  time  came, 
and  one  by  one  she  displayed  the  whole  collec¬ 
tion,  giving  him  the  history  of  each  piece. 
Fin^y  she  came  to  the  most  highly  prized 
article  in  the  lot. 

“There,”  she  said,  pointing  impressively  to 
an  old  yellow  teapot,  “that  teapot  was  us^  in 
the  Boston  Tea-Party.” 


A  little  slum  child  was  enjoying  his  first 
glimpse  of  pastoral  life.  The  setting  sun  was 
gilding  the  grass  and  roses  of  the  old-fashioned 
garden,  and  he  sat  on  a  little  stool  beside  the 
farmer’s  wife,  who  was  plucking  a  chicken. 

He  watch^  the  operation  gravely  for  some 
time.  Then  he  spoke:  “Do  you  take  off  their 
clothes  every  night,  lady?” 


At  one  of  the  famous  “frolics”  given  by  the 
Lambs  Club  in  New  York,  Charles  Frohman 
had  made  an  extremely  neat  and  appropriate 
^reech.  There  was  loud  applause  at  its  finish, 
and  then  Augustus  Thomas  jumped  up  on 
his  chair  and  called:  “Author!  Author!” 


Woodrow  Wilson,  at  a  luncheon  at  Spring 
Lake,  said  of  a  boy  athlete:  “I  am  afraid  he 
sets  athletics  too  far  above  English,  mathemat¬ 
ics,  and  history.  His  aunt  said  to  him  the 
other  day: 


“  ‘  I  am  delighted  to  hear  of  your  success 
on  the  school  baseball  team,  Harold;  but  you 
must  remember  that  there  are  other  things  in 
life  besides  baseball.’ 

“  ‘Yes,  aunt,  I  know,’  said  the  boy,  ‘but, 
hang  it  all,  I’m  afraid  I’m  too  light  for  football 
or  rowing.’  ” 


The  quick  wit  of  a  traveling  salesman  who 
has  since  become  a  well-known  proprietor  was 
severely  tested  one  day.  He  sent  in  his  card 
by  the  office-boy  to  the  manager  of  a  large 
concern,  whose  inner  office  was  separated  from 
the  waiting-room  by  a  ground-glass  partition. 
When  the  boy  handed  his  card  to  the  manager 
the  salesman  saw  him  impatiently  tear  it  in 
half  and  throw  it  in  the  waste-ba^et;  the  boy 
came  out  and  told  the  caller  that  he  could  not 
see  the  chief.  The  salesman  told  the  ^y 
to  go  back  and  get  him  his  card;  the  boy 
brought  out  five  cents,  with  the  message  that 
his  card  was  tom  up.  Then  the  salesman  took 
out  another  card  and  sent  the  boy  back, 
saying:  “Tell  your  boss  I  sell  two  cards  for  five 
cents.” 

He  got  his  interview  and  sold  a  large  bill  of 
goods. 


McAndrews  (the  chemist,  at  two  A.if.): 
“Two  penn’orth  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  for 
indigestion  at  this  time  o’  night,  when  a  glass 
of  hot  water  does  just  as  well!” 

Sandy  (hastily):  “Well,  well!  Thanks  for 
the  advice.  I’ll  no  bother  ye,  after  all.  Gude 
nicht!” 


The  teacher  of  the  fourth  grade,  noticing  a 
part  of  the  blackboard  covered  with  small  wads 
of  paper,  approached  the  nearest  boy  and  said 
sternly:  “Johnny,  did  you  throw  those  paper 
wads  on  the  board?  ” 

“No,  ma’am,”  was  the  timorous  reply;  “mine 
didn’t  stick.” 


A  new  railroad  through  Louisiana  strikes 
some  of  the  towns  about  a  mile  from  the  busi¬ 
ness  center,  so  it  is  necessary  to  run  a  ’bus  line. 

A  salesman  stopping  at  one  of  these  towns 
asked  the  old  darky  ’bus-driver  about  it. 

“Say,  uncle,  why  have  they  got  the  depot 
’way  down  here?” 

■  ^ter  a  moment’s  hesitation  the  old  darky 
replied:  “I  dunno,  boss,  rmless  they  wanted  to 
git  it  on  the  railroad.” 


'“IBOUT  this  time  of  year — and  to  have?  Should  a  publication  lead  popular 

A  several  other  times  between  times  thought  or  follow  it?”  A  debate  almost  as 

— ^it  seems  good  for  us  to  stand  fatuous  as  that  of  high-school  days:  “Which 
I  M.J  ourselves  up  in  a  comer  of  the  is  the  more  valuable  servant  to  mankind — 
oflSce  and  look  at  ourselves  in  a  sort  of  fire  or  water?  ” 

stock-taking  process.  Why,  a  worthy  magazine  gives  its  readers 

To  see  if  w'e  have  grown  or  shrunk.  both  what  they  w’ant  and  what  they  ought 

If  the  vision  is  clearer  or  cloudier.  to  have. 

If  the  gleam  is  still  straight  ahead.  It’s  the  same  thing. 

Not  that  we  ever  make  a  balance-sheet  And  a  worthy  magazine  both  leads  their 
on  such  things  as  that.  Nor  can  we  report  thought  and  fdlows  it. 
the  findings  to  our  readers.  It  is  easy  That’s  the  fellowship  of  it.  That  is  the 
to  inventory  manuscripts  and  oflice  furni-  process  of  natural  selection  by  which,  in 
ture,  to  count  subscribers  and  foot  up  the  course  of  years,  a  magazine,  if  it  has  a 
advertising  contracts.  No  one  can  formu-  soul,  becomes  a  group  of  ideas  and  pub- 
late  a  fis^  statement  of  the  spirit  of  a  Ushers  and  editors  and  authors  and  readers, 
magazine.  The  whole  magazine  must  be  essential  to  each  other  and  working  together, 
its  own  statement — e.xpress  its  own  spirit —  There  may  be  divisions  and  additions  and 
through  its  career.  No  creed  brief^  and  subtractions,  but  the  general  truth  remains, 
tinkered  for  ready  reading  can  food  its  and  then  you  have  a  magazine  personaUty. 
readers — or  even  its  editors  and  publishers.  That  is  what  we  believe  we  have  in 
It  is  quite  certain  that  we  can’t  conceal  Everybody’s. 
faults  and  failures  merely  by  blinking  at 

them.  If  we  ourselves — and  unfri«idly  concerning  fiction 

Clitics — miss  noticing  them,  our  friends  can 

be  depended  upon  to  tell  us — to  teU  us  The  articles  in  any  magazine  seem  more 
loyaUy  and  faithfuUy  and  helpfully — and  naturally  to  express  its  personaUty  than 

then  to  stand  by  just  the  same.  do  the  stories.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  crusade 

Nor  do  we  need  to  talk  much  about  the  by  means  of  fiction.  And  with  the  ex- 
good  things.  The  friends  are  even  more  ceptional  proportion  of  serious  articles 
prompt  to  do  that  for  us — which  adds  to  published,  we  have  always  felt  that  our 
the  number  of  friends;  and  equally  prompt  fiction  should  be  chosen  for  its  recreative 
to  tell  us  their  appreciation — which  helps  us.  value  rather  than  for  its  advocacy  of  causes. 

Yes,  publishers  purr  when  they  are  patted  This  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
now  and  then.  best  reform  arguments  we  have  ever  pub- 

We  have  come  to  believe  that  taking  Ushed  have  been  in  the  guise  of  fiction, 
stock  of  ourselves  is  just  about  the  same.  But  the  personaUty  of  a  magazine  is  as 
filing  as  taking  stock  of  our  readers.  This  clear  in  its  fiction  as  in  its  articles — or  so 
in  answer  to  the  question  of  eternal  dis-  we  intend  it  in  Everybody’s. 
cussion,  “Should  a  pubUcation  giv^e  its  Not  every  good  story  fits  Everybody’s. 
readers  what  they  want  or  what  they  ought  It  isn’t  that  stories  have  to  be  strong  or 
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light,  serious  or  humorous,  realistic  or 
romantic,  to  find  a  place  with  us.  No  such 
narrow  cataloguing  would  define  the  stand¬ 
ards.  But  we  aim  to  have  our  stories  count 
for  something  as  an  interpretation  of  life. 

And  we  aim  to  have  them  decent. 

You  can’t  get  an  imclean  story  in  here. 

It  may  interest  readers  to  get  a  glimpse 
of  the  fiction  program  of  the  coming  year. 
Just  a  few  authors  whose  names  guarantee 
the  highest  standard: 

Ric^rd  Harding  Davis,  Booth  Tark- 
ington,  W.  J.  Locke,  Rex  Beach,  E.  W. 
Homung,  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart,  Edwin 
Lefevre,  Eleanor  Hallowell  Abbott,  Lloyd 
Osbourne,  Leonard  Merrick,  Julian  Street, 
Mary  Stewart  Cutting,  W.  B.  Maxwell, 
Arthur  Stringer,  Kathleen  Norris,  Arthur 
Train,  Harvey  J.  O’Higgins,  Zona  Gale, 
Walter  Prichard  Eaton,  Eugene  Manlove 
Rhodes. 

Something  about  one  old  favorite  of 
Everybody’s: 

A  NEW  BEACH  STORY 

Seven  years  ago  a  brawny  young  man 
from  Chicago  turned  up  in  New  York 
with  the  manuscript  of  his  first  novel.  It 
was  a  story  of  Nome  and  its  golden  sands, 
a  story  full  of  fresh  atmosphere  and  vitality. 
We  bought  it,  and  with  the  publication  of 
“The  Spoilers”  Rex  Beach  leaped  into 
prominence  as  one  of  the  most  vigorous  of 
American  novelists.  Other  stories  of  Alaska 
came  from  his  p>en  until  he  sought  to  vary 
his  field,  and  turned  to  the  inspiration  of 
the  big  job  at  Panama  for  his  theme. 
That  brought  “The  Ne’er-Do-Well”  to 
Everybody’s  readers. 

Two  years  have  passed  and  Beach’s  heart 
has  turned  back  to  the  Alaska  that  he  loves 
and  that  his  readers  love.  Of  course,  the 
new  story  comes  to  Everybody’s. 

It’s  a  big  story,  “The  Iron  Trail,”  the 
biggest  thing  he  has  done,  with  ail  the 


“The  Iron  Trail”  is  the  struggle  for  all 
Alaska,  the  riches  of  coal  and  copper  and 
gold  and  land — the  splendid  stake  of  a 
whole  empire  to  be  won  or  lost  by  rival 
railways  racing  for  the  heart  of  the  country, 
up  the  Copper  River. 

It  is  no  historical  novel,  no  brief  on 
conservation,  no  study  of  politics.  But 
through  its  stirring  pages,  alive  with  big 
men  and  fine  women,  set  among  glaciers 
and  storm,  wTeck  and  rapids,  one  gets  a 
vision  of  the  work  of  pioneers  in  nation¬ 
building.  The  problems  they  have  to  meet 
wonderfully  illuminate  the  controversies 
that  have  raged  around  the  neglected 
territory  since  it  became  the  storm  center 
of  politicians  and  the  prize  of  the  century. 

In  the  January  number,  you’ll  find  the 
beginning  of  “The  Iron  Trail.” 

THE  BEST  GIFT 

As  usual,  the  publishers  of  Everybody’s 
have  prejjared  an  attractive  Christmas  card 
to  accompany  subscriptions  to  Every¬ 
body’s  sent  as  Christmas  gifts.  Send  us 
the  name  and  address  to  which  you  want 
the  magazine  directed,  with  a  year’s  sub¬ 
scription  price,  and  we  will  enclose  one  of 
these  announcements,  bearing  your  name 
as  the  giver,  with  the  first  number. 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP, 
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freshness  of  spirit  that  characterized  “The.^  hcndholtUrt,  m9rig4bgeti.,  and  ether  security  koiderSt 

o  •!  »  t  n  f  ditdJing  i  Per  cent,  er  mere  of  tetal  ameunt  ef  bends^ 

Spoilers.  ^  ^  ^  .  er  ether  securities  : 

“The  Spoilers”  was  the  story  of  . New  York,  .v.y. 

for  the  golden  wealth  of  the  Nome  MffiniA^wiider . New  York,  n.y. 

“  The  Barrier  ”  was  the  story  of  strtC^er  “tSPt  „ . 

treasures  far  up  the  Yukon  River.  /TT  .  ew  or,..  . 

“The  Silver  Horde”  was  a  tale  yy  J*  Birmingham. 

struggle  for  riches  in  the  salmon 

All  these  in  a  degree  were  localized  „  o 

place  and  limited  in  magnitude.  Here  is  James  B. 

the  point  of  difference:  —  (to  t»"tmissiontxgirts  Marsh 30,19:4.) 
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Send  grocer’s  name  and  2c  stamp  for  postage,  for  5-cup  Sample  Tin  of 


This  new  food-drink  makes  a  far  more  nourishing  table  beverage 
than  either  tea  or  coffee. 

Old  and  young  can  drink  it  with  fullest  benefit  because  it  contains 
no  caffeine  or  any  other  heumful  ingredient  only  the  full,  rich  nutrition 
of  Northern  wheat  and  the  juice  of  Southern  sugar-cane. 

Thousands  now  use  this  delightful  beverage  instead  of  coffee  or 
tea.  Its  pleasant  taste  is  remindful  of  Old  Government  Java. 

Instant  Postum  requires  no  boiling  -  it  is  made  by  stirring  a  level 
teaspoonful  (more  or  less  for  strength  desired)  in  a  cup  of  hot  water, 
and  adding  sugar  and  cream  to  taste. 

Grocers  sell  100-cup  tins  at  50c.  50-cup  tins  30c. 
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You  can  search  the  whole  world 
over  and  not  find  another  gift  that 
will  bring  so  much  pleasure  to 
every  member  of  the  family. 

Any  Victor  dealer  in  any  city  in  the  world 
will  gladly  play  any  music  you  wish  to  hear 
and  demonstrate  to  you  the  wonderful  Victor- 
Victrola. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


Berliner  Gramophone  Co.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Distributors. 


Always  use  Victor  Machines  with  Victor  Records  and  Victor  Needles— 
the  combination.  There  is  no  other  way  to  get  the  unequaled  Victor  tone. 


Victor  Steel  Needles,  6  cents  per  100. 

Victor  Fibre  Needles.  SO  cents  per  100  (can  be  repointed  and  used  eight  timesl 


\nctor.Victrola  X,  $7S 
m  Mahosanjr  or  oalc 


Victor- Victrola  XI,  $100 

Mahogany  or  oalc 


Victor-Victrola  XIV,  $150 

Mahogany  or  oak 


Kindly  mention  Everybcxly’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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The  epicure  approves  it  The  romping  hungry  school¬ 
boy  craves  it  and  thrives  on  it  The  brain-worker,  the 
nervous  dyspeptic,  and  the  man  who  wants  a  **good  square 
meal”  all  And  satisfaction  in  its  tempting  flavor  and  nourish¬ 
ing  quality,  lliere’s  hardly  a  day  in  the  year  when  you 
will  not  And  this  peHect  soup  exactly  what 
you  want. 

Hadn’t  you  better  order  a  dozen  today F 
Take  a  look  at  the  pantry  shelf  and  see. 

^  21  kinds  10c  a  can  gjSMM 

l|l(  Asparagus  Clam  Chowder  Pea 

Beef  Consomme  Pepper  Pot 

Bouillon  Julienne  Printanier  I 

Celery  Mock  Turtle  Tomato  I 

Chicken  Mulligatawny  Tomato-Okra 

Chicken  Gumbo  (Okra)  Mutton  Broth  Vegetable 

Clam  Bouillon  Ox  Tail  Vermicelli-Tomato 

Look  for  the  red-and-white  label 


Little  Ellcabeth  Loo* 
With  CmmpMVt 
a0n^  in  view. 

Cries  to  her  mothers 
*0  five  me  another  f* 
While  Doffie  is 
doffinf  the  two. 


The  advertisemenU  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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•erved  Math  some  rich  cream  and  a  sprinkling  of  sugar — adding  a  soft-boiled 
egg  and  a  cup  of  Instant  Postum. 

‘The  flavour  of  these  crisp  bits  of  toasted  com  is  a  real  treat,  and  the  clear 
head  and  comfortable  day  which  follow  such  a  breakfast  are  something  worth 
telling  about” 

“The  Memory  Lingers” 


Pos^im  Cereal  Company,  Limited, 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 


Canadian  Postum  Cereal  Company,  Ltd,, 
Windsor,  Ontario,  Canada 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


Heard 

In  the  Diner 


Post  Toasties 


(A  story  from  whole  cloth,  but  laden  with  facts) 


“The  physical  director  of  our  Club  says  most  of  us  overeat — 

“That  heavy,  rich  food  is  not  only  hard  to  digest  but  dulls  the  brain  and 
makes  the  mind  logy. 

“I  hadn’t  been  Just  right  for  a  while  back  and  it  put  me  thinking,  with  the 
result  that  now  my  breakfast  is  generally  a  bowl  of 
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WHY  Not  Use  The 
Best  Skin  Soap 

in  the  world  to  keep  your  skin  clear, 
hands  soft  and  white,  scalp  clean  and 
free  from  dandruff,  hair  from  falling 
out,  and  for  all  baby  skin  troubles? 
Such  beyond  all  doubt  is 

CuticuraSoap 

The  difference  in  cost  is  trifling; 
the  result  in  use  often  astonishing, 
especially  when  assisted  by  an  occa¬ 
sional  use  of  Cuticura  Ointment. 

Besides,  it  satisfies  in  purity,  delicacy  and  fra¬ 
grance  the  most  discriminating. 

Sales  greater  than  the  world’s  product  of  other 
skin  soaps.  Sold  in  all  world  centres. 

8®“ You  need  not  buy  it  until  you  try  it.  Liberal  samples  of 
Cuticura  Soap  and  Ointment  with  32-p.  Skin  Book  free  from  near¬ 
est  depot.  Address  “Cuticura,”  Dept.  91,  Boston,  London,  Paris, 
Sydney,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Hong  Kong,  Tokio  or  Cape  Town. 
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Exquisite!  Delightful! 


you  will  exclaim,  when  you 
inhale  the  fragrance  of 

Ed.  Pinaud’s  Lilac  Vegetal 

{Toilet  Perfume) 


Few  perfumes  live  beyond  a  season,  but  ED. 
PINAUD’S  Lilac  has  been  the  favorite  of  a 
generation  of  particular  men  and  women. 


As  a  Christmas  gift  ED.  PINAUD’S  Lilac 
is  always  appreciated.  Six  bottles  are  a 
fragrant  six  months’  reminder. 

Men  like  ED.  PINAUD’S  Lilac  for  their 
linen  and  for  use  after  shaving,  in  place  of  bay 
rum  or  witch  hazel. 

Test  this  fine  perfume  before  buying.  We 
have  50,000  little  bottles  to  distribute.  Do 
you  want  one? 


It  is  so  fine,  so  delicate,  so  appealing  that 
its  use  has  become  an  intematioiud  habit. 


Every  drop  is  as  fragrant  as  the  living  blos¬ 
som  and  the  cost  is  not  great,  being  7Sc.  per 
bottle  (6  oz.). 


Please  write  our  American  Offices  today  enclosing 
10c.  and  get  one  of  the  little  bottles.  If  you  like 
the  sample,  buy  a  7Sc.  bottle  from  your  dealer. 


PARFUMERIE  ED.  PINAUD 


SOI  ED.  PINAUD  BLDG. 


NEW  YORK 
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What  C3ra  Manning  Says. 

"And,  oh.  Jack!  we’re  out  of  Jell-O  again.  Order  a  dozen  and  bring  a  package 
of  Strawberry  Jell-O  with  you.  The  Mannings  are  coining  for  dinner  and  Gn 
Manning  says  there’s  nothing  so  lovely  as  my 


desserts." 

The  Mannings  and  their  friends,  like  other  sensible  people  who 
can  afford  expensive  luxuries,  do  not  deprive  themselves  of  good  things 
because  they  are  cheap. 

The  charm  (ff  the  Jell-O  dessert  is  felt  in  every  home,  and  it  only 
costs  ten  cents! 

Plain  but  ddicious  desserts  and  elaborate  and  delicious  desserts  ‘  •|*9 

are  made  of  Jell-O— and  most  of  them  can  be  made  in  a  minute. 

There  are  seven  delightful  Jell-O  flavors :  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  luJ 
Lemon,  Orange,  Cherry,  Peach,  Chocolate.  I  \  n 

10  cents  each  at  any  grocer’s.  ^ 

If  yoa  will  write  and  ask  ns  for  ft  we  will  send  •  r  i  I  'V 

yon  the  splendid  recipe  book,  **DESSERTS  OF 
THE  WORLD,**  Ulnstrated  In  ten  colors  and  gold. 

THE  GENESEE  PURE  FOOD  CO.,  r'c  f  3= 

Le  Roy,  N.  Y.,  and  Bridgebura,  Can.  ^ 

The  name  Jell-O  is  on  every  package  in  big  red  letters.  If  it  isn’t  there,  it  isn’t  JEU-O- 
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The  secret  o{  the  Success  that  has  accompanied 
the  name  Studehaker  smce  the  days  oi  the 
founding  of  the  great  vehicle  industry  sixty 
years  ago,  is  shown  today'  not  only  in  the 
unity  and  mechanical  efficiency  of  the  hig 
Studehaker  Corporation,  hut  in  its  loyalty  to 
the  lofty  aims  of  the  founders.  Studehaker 
harness,  earriages,  wagons  or  automobiles  all 
are  made  to  deserve  the  stamp  of  this  name 
and  to  honor  it. 

THE 

STUDEBAKER  CORPORATION 

SOUTH  BEND.  IND.  ::  DETROIT,  MICH. 
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light  on  and  let 
any  of  you  that  wish 
examine  ^e  Radiopd 
can.  You  see,  it  works 
by  electric  light,  is  connected 
up  just  like  an  electric  fan. 
These  two  powerful  electric  lamps 
are  accurately  gauged  to  give  a  tie 
mendous  illumination  from  the  large 
sized  parabolic  reflectors.  There  are  also 
gas  and  acetylene  models — the  latter  com¬ 
plete  with  generator,  ready  to  operate.  This 
model  is  No.  341,  I  paid  $15  for  it.  If  you  think 
you  would  like  to  own  a  Radioptican  I  suggest 
that  you  write  for  a  card  which  entiUes  you  to  a  free 
demonstration  at  the  nearest  dealer.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  the 


book, ‘Home  Entertainments,’  and  read  the  guarantee  tag 


Sold  wherever  photo  supplies  and  optical  goods  are  sold. 
Also  in  department  stores  and  toy  shops.  $2.50  to  150.0a 
Canadian  prices  20  per  cent  advance  to  cover  duty. 


C.  WHITE  COMPANY,  802  Rim  Street,  North  Benningtoo,  VL 


Lens  Grinders  and  Makers  ef  Optical  Irutruments  for  over  40  liars 


San  Francisco 


This  Picture  Thrown  on  the  Screen 

> 


is  a  very  old  photograph  of  my  mother  and  father  taken  before  they 
were  married — that  must  be  over  fifty  years  ago.  We  came  across 
this  picture  in  an  old  trunk  several  days  ago  and  I  want  you  to  y 
see  it.  Thanks  to  the  Radioptican  I  am  able  to  show  this 
picture  ten  or  twelve  times  its  actual  size,  to  all  of  you 

“For  the  benefit  of  my  guests  who  do 
not  own  a  Radioptican  1  will  say  that  this 
machine  has  given  our  whole  family  more 
amusement  and  instruction  than  any-  H 
thing  else  I  ever  brought  into  this  house. 

“This  Radioptican  will  take  every 
kind  of  picture,  postcard,  clipping 
or  drawing  measures  less 

than 

from  a  of  Rosa 
‘Horse  Fair’ 

life- 

with  every 
tone  and  shade 
color  re- 
produced 
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The 

Vest  Pocket 

KODAK 


small  as  your  note  book 
tells  the  story  better. 


I 


i 

i 


A  miniature  Kodak,  so  capable  that  it  will  convince  the  experienced 
amateur,  so  simple  that  it  will  appeal  to  the  novice.  So  flat  and  smooth 
and  small  that  it  will  go  readily  into  a  vest  pocket,  yes,  and  dainty  enough 
for  milady’s.hand  bag. 

And  the  Vest  Pocket  Kodak  is  efficient  It  is  small,  almost  tiny,  but  the  carefully  selected 
meniscus  achromatic  lens  insures  good  work ;  the  Kodak  Ball  Bearing  shutter  with  iris  diaphragm 
stops  and  Auto-time  Scale  give  it  a  scope  and  range  not  found  except  in  the  highest  grade  cam¬ 
eras.  Loads  in  daylight  with  Kodak  film  cartridges  for  eight  exposures.  Having  a  fixed  focus  it 
is  always  ready  for  quick  work.  Has  reversible  brilliant  finder.  Made  of  metal  with  lustrous  black 
finish.  Right  in  every  detail  of  design  and  construction.  Pictures,  x  2^  inches.  Price  |6.oo. 


An  important  feature  is  that  the  quality  of  the  work  is  so  fine,  the  definition  of  the  lens  so 
perfect  that  enlargements  may  be  easily  made  to  any  reasonable  size,  and  at  small  cost — to  post 
card  size  ^  S}i)  for  instance,  at  15  cents. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 
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Sectional  Bookcases  _ 


WHAT  gift  could  be  a  finer 
compliment  to  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  recipient  than  a  care¬ 
fully  selected  Globe -Wernicke 
Bookcase  ?  That  it  can  be  added 
to,  a  unit  at  a  time,  as  the  library 
grows  will  be  keenly  appreciated 

by  one  of  literary  taste.  In  many  homes 
it  is  a  pleasant  Holiday  custom  to 
present  a  sufficient  number  of  Globe- 
Wemicke  Bookcase  sections  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  new  additions  to  the  library. 

Globe-Wernicke  Bookcases  are  made  in 
several  different  styles,  the  finishes  being 
carefully  selected  and  applied  to  pro¬ 
duce  those  harmonizing  colors  in  which 
the  ruktural  g^rain  of  the  wood  shows  to 
the  best  advantage.  Globe-Wernicke 
Bookcases  are  sold  by  1500  authorized 
agencies.  Where  not  represented,  g^oods 
will  be  shipped  on  approval,  freight 
prepaid. 

”Bookloomr$‘  Shopping  Lut” 
ThieUttlebook  liitsthe  workaoffreat  authors 
and  gives  their  prices  in  sets.  The  list  in¬ 
cludes  the  tow  priced,  popular  sets  as  well 
as  the  de  luse  editions.  Every  book  buyer 
should  have  a  copy.  Sent  free  vrith  the 
Olobe- Wernicke  catalog.  Address  Dept.  T 

Slol>«^V^rvickc  60., 

GncinnMi,  Ohio 

Rr»«ek  NrwYorfc,  360-382  Brc«dwair:  PhiU- 

delphU.  1012-1014  CbeMttt  St. ;  BoflUm,  91-93  Fedml  St. ; 
ClitcAco.  211-23S  So.  Wffboftb  Ave. :  Washiafton.  1218-1220 
F  St..  N.  W.-i  CteoaMd.  126-134  Fourth  Ave..  E. 
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Christmas  Suggestions  that  / 
atilize  the  quickness,  con- 
finience  and  cleanliness  of 
dectric  heat. 

Any  “American’*  Electric  Heat¬ 
ing-Device  that  you  select  for 
^  this  Christmas  will  bring  last¬ 
ing  comfort  and  convenience  into 
the  home. 

Begin  with  one  or  two.  Add  others  ^ 
at  later  gift-times,  until  you  have  pro-  ^ 
nded  (^l  the  comfort  that  electricity  Hr 
can  give. 

One  of  the  most  invaluable  electric  heating-devices 
inyjwusehold  can  have  is  the  “American”  Electric 
W«ming-Pad — the  hot-water  bottle  that  isn’t  a 
boide,and  contains  no  hot- water.  It’s  always  ready; 
sort  hot;  can't  leak  or  scald. 

iHmerican 

Hiebeaiity  of  form  and  finish  so  characteristic  of  “Amer- 
ioi”  Electric  Heating-Devices  lends  real  Christmas  charm 
lathe fiactical  utility  of  tlic  following: 

The  “American**  Com¬ 
bination  Disc  Stove,  with  four 
utensils,  is  an  electric  kitchen 
for  light  meals — boils,  stews, 
fries,  bakes  griddle  cakes, 
makes  toast. 

The  “American**  Electric ' 
Toaster  is  quick,  light,  con¬ 
venient;  will  not  mar  a  pol¬ 
ished  table-top;  browns  two 
*'Jmmcan  Beauty"  slices  at  once — hot,  crisp, 

Electric  Iron  tender. 

.  The  “American**  Electric 

Tw  II  the  iron  that  does  Percolator  always  makes  good 
aa^uiry  all-day  ironing  in  coffee  —  clear  as  amber,  with- 
|WMIiiusofthetime  makes  out  settling,  and  any  strength 
heat,  1  nside,  stays  hot  you  wish, 
aldcui;  laves  steps.  •  „ 

^  -  Get  thetc  and  other  American 

too*'~iiaef  little  devices  at  your  electric  fupply,  hard- 
°****  ^  the  beatinc-eleiDent  it  ware  or  department-store  ~  or  we’ll 
for  all  tine.  ship  prepaid  on  receipt  of  price.  Cana* 

»  tH  poanda— the  best  di*n  Pneet  add  import-duty. 

■D-around  work;  and  the  Write  for  free  booklet;  "Heatwith- 
y*  worki  well  into  the  small*  out  Rre.**  It  describes  other  **  Ameri* 
•d  gathers.  Price  15.  can  **  dericet  for  the  home. 

Aiiieric2m  Electrical  Heater  Co. 

Oldest  and  Largest  Exclusive  Makers 

1347  Woodward  Avenue  Detroit,  U.  S.  A. 


^^^IParming-PaJ 

Sincle  heal. 
X  *5.50 
\Three  brata, 
\  *6.50 


Disc-Stove 

Complete 

*12.50 


% 

^Li-  J 

*4^ 
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and  Christmas 


^  All  over  the  world,  just  now,  a  mij 
crescendo  of  happy  harmony  is  swelling 
anticipation  of  a  coming  great  historic  day, 
Many  sing  only  in  their  hearts;  but  thou¬ 
sands  upon  thousands  find  expression  for 

unbounded  joy  in  the  sweet  tone _ j 

of  the  world’s  great  musical 
instrument — the 

Steinway  Piano. 

Are  you  the  owner  of  a  Steinway? 


The  name  of  the  Steinway  dealer  H 
nearest  you,  together  with  illustrated  H 

literature,  will  be  sent  upon  request  B 
and  mention  of  this  magazine. 

STEINWAY  &  SONS 

STEINWAY  HALL 
107  and  109  East  14th  Street 
New  York 

Subway  Express  Station  at  the  Door. 
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Those  cousins  out  west — or 
back  east — you  don’t  hear  from 
them  as  often  now.  You  each 
have  new  friends,  new  interests. 
But  after  all,  blood  is  thicker 
than  water  and  your  picture 
and  pictures  of  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  your  family  would  be 
welcomed  by  them — especially 
for  Christmas. 


There  s  a  photographer  in  yonr  town. 

Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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KING  of  all  the 
Air-Rifles 

HERE’S  the  grun  for  the 
older  boys  and  girls,  as 
well  as  grown-ups.  It’s 
the  KING  No.  J;  the  famous 
“  looo-  shootin’  Air-Gun.”  It 
holds  1000  Air-Rifle  (or  BB) 
shot  in  its  magazine  and  shoots 
one  at  a  time,  with  lever-ac- 
tioi^  like  a  Winchester. 

The  KING  Lever -Action 
Repeaters  are  made  of 
polished,  nickeled-steel 
with  genuine,  gun-like, 
black-walnut  stock  and 
accurate  sights. 

KING  No.  s,  tooo-shot, 
nicktUd-steel  Aat  aa 
3b  inches  -  -  #t.0U 
KING  No.jB,  looo-shot, 
guH-snetal rn 
tsh,  3b  inches^^-M 
KING  No.  4,  soo-skot, 
nickeled-steel,  a|  ivp 
34  inches  - 


The  Single  Shot 
for  Beginners 

This  is  an  excellent  g^n 
for  boys  of  15  and  un¬ 
der,  light,  strong,  with 
easy  break-down  action  like 
No.  2;  looks  exactly  the 
same  but  has  no  magazine. 
It’s  the  right  gun  to 
begin  with,  for  you 
have  to  load  each  time 
you  shoot  and  it  teaches 
you  to  be  accurate  and 
careful  and  not  waste 
your  shots.  It  shoots 
darts  as  well  as  shot. 

Same  strong  con¬ 
struction  and  hand¬ 
some  appearance  as 
ial\  the  other  KINGS. 

KING  No.  /,  Single-Shot,  aa 
nickeled-steel,  31  inches 


There’s  a  KING 
for  the  Little 
Tots,  too 

The  KING  Safety- 
Lever  Popgun,  No. 
1^,  is  a  miniature  (of 
the  big  No.  5  repeater,  and 
has  an  exclusive  lever 
action  that  can’t  kick  back 
and  pinch  the  fingers. 

The  No.  12  has  the  fa¬ 
mous  KING  bieak-down 
action,  and  the  No.  14 
shoots  a  small,  soft-rubber 
ball  that  will  go  a  long 
way,  and  can’t  injure  any¬ 
thing. 

All  are  prime  favorites  with  the 
little  folks  who  are  too  young  for 
an  air-rifle. 

KING  No.  re.  Pop-Gttn,  nick-  oCa 
tledsieel,  13  inches  .  .  -  .  fcDC 

KIN G  No.i5.S<rfety-Lever  Pop-  oCa 
Gun.  niekelea-eteel,  rj  inches  dlOC 
KING  No.  re,  Lo^-Rangt, 
ssickeled-steel,  21  inches  •  - 


50c 


You 

Fathers 

and 

Mothers 


A  KING  Air-Rifle  for 
Christmas  makes  a 
happy  boy. 

Try  it,  and  see  his  eyes 
shine  when  he  opens  the 
package.  And  when  the 
bright,  nickeled-steel  barrel 
and  black-walnut  stock  ap¬ 
pear,  you  can  hear  his  de¬ 
lighted  shout:  “It’s  a  real 


AIR  RIFLE 


Best  of  alt  it’s  a  present  he’ll 
never  tire  of.  It  takes  him  out 
into  the  fresh  air  and  sunshine 
of  happy  spring  and  summer 
days. 

It  teaches  him  self-control, 
steady  nerve,  quick  wit,  and  | 
gives  nim  a  keen  eye  and  sure 
hand. 

AND  IT’S  NOT  A  DAN¬ 
GEROUS  POWDER  GUN. 

NOTE:  All  KING  models, 
except  the  Lever  Action  Re¬ 
peater  and  No.  ij  Pop-Gun, 
have  the  famous  KING 
“break-down”  action.  The 
Lever  Action  is  ideal  for  older 
and  stronger  boys,  but  after 
testing  it  for  younger  ones  we 
found  It  took  too  much  strength. 
Particularly  in  the  350-shot  and 
Single  Shot,  this  easy  action  is 
a  great  advantage.  The  pop¬ 
guns  are  so  small  that  either 
action  is  satisfactory. 

Sold  by  sporting -goods,  hardycare 
and  toy  stores.  If  not  found  in  your 
town,  send  money  ana  we'll  ship,  ex¬ 
press  prepaid.  {For  Nos.  ty  and  s8 
add  ISC.  to  price  for  express.) 

The  Markham  Air-Rifle  G>. 

Inventors  and  Oldest  Manufacturers 
of  the  Air-Rifle 

PLYMOUTH.  MICH.,  U.  S.  A. 

Arta.  OgA.-  TIT  lUtScS  8m  FVmHmo 

PHIL.  B.  BEKEART  CO..  MsMcm 


The  No.  2  is  Veiy 
Easy  to  Operate 

The  No.  2  Hammerlea 
Magazine  Repeater  it 
not  quite  as  large  as  tke 
No.  6;  but  is  strongly  made, 
with  the  same  true  gnn.% 
lines  and  appearance.  Its 
magazine  holds  3S0  Air- 
Rifle  shot.  The  “break- 

\down”  action  of  this 
gun  is  one  of  ito  great 
attractions,  and 
makes  it  the  easiest 
to  operate  of  all  re- 


It’s  a  gun  any  boy 
or  girl  can  dep^ 
on  and  be  proud  ol 

KING  No.2  3S0-skl, 
nickeled  -  steel,  a,  m 
i3S  inches  -  -  fl.S 


Three  -  in  -One 
for  Indoors 
or  Out 

CHILDREN  of  d 
ages  say  you  caifl 
beat  the  KING  No.U 
for  indoor  and  outdoor 
target  practice,  or  for 
games  with  militaiy 
toys. 

It’s  called  “Thies 
in-One”  because  it 
shoots  cork,  rubber 
ball  or  Air- Rifle  shot 
Summer  and  wa¬ 
ter,  r^iin  or  shinr; 
you  can  always  havt 
tun  writh  it. 

KING  No.  It,  “TArte-iw 
One,"  nickeled-  sUel,  29 
inches 


TSc 


‘Sioux  Chief,”  the  KING 
Bow  and  Arrow 

fOYS  and  girls  of 
'  all  ages  take  to  the 
Sioux  Chief.  Yot 
can’t  break  or  wear  out 
the  steel -spring  bow, 
and  the  pol- 
ished,  hard¬ 
wood  arrow  is  tipped 
with  rubber  for  safety. 

If  you  want  pointed 
arrows  for  outdoor 
shooting,  you  can  eas¬ 
ily  make  them  your¬ 
self. 

It’s  one  of  the  greatest  favor¬ 
ites  in  the  KING  line. 

No.  iS,  "Sioux  Chief,"  The  KING 
Bow  and  Arrow,  steel  we, 
spring 
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The  Howard  Watch 


Howard  one  of  the  caste-marks  of 
the  successful  man. 

For  the  young  man  home  from  school, 
for  or'just  entering  business,  no  more  inspiring 
gift  could  be  selected — when  one  considers 
the  distinguished  Americans  who  have 
carried  Howard  Watches — and  the  select 
company  of  successful  men,  the  Howard 
owners  of  today. 

A  Howard  Watch  is  always  worth  what 
you  pay  for  it. 

The  price  of  each  watch  is  fixed  at  the 
factory  and  a  printed  ticket  attached — from 
the  17-jewel  {double  roller)  in  a  Crescent 
Extra  or  Boss  Extra  gold-iilled  case  at  $40, 
to  the  23-jewel  at  $150 — and  the  Edward 
Howard  model  at  $350. 

Not  every  jeweler  can  sell  you  a  HOWARD  Watch.  Find  the  HOWARD 
Jeweler  in  your  town  and  talk  to  him.  He  is  a  good  man  to  know. 

Admiral  Sigsbee  has  written  a  little  book,  “The  Los  of  the  HOWARD 
Watch,”  Ktving  the  record  of  his  own  HOWARD  in  the  U.  S.  Navy.  It  is 
worth  reading.  Drop  us  a  postcard.  Dept.  No.  C,and  we'U  send  you  a  copy. 

E.  HOWARD  WATCH  WORKS 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


I  the  usual  small  gifts 
^  into  one  big  one 
father’s  Christmas. 

He  has  had  a  year  of  peculiar  stress 
and  anxiety — start  him  off  with  en¬ 
couragement  and  cheer  for  the  brighter 
times  that  are  right  ahead. 

Women  folks  do  not  always  under¬ 
stand  the  pleasure  a  man  takes  in  own- 
ing  a  Howard.  The  fact  that 
counts  is,  that  its  seventy  years  of 
service  and  association  have  made  the 
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LIGHTING  SERVICE 


X 


Wclsbach  Mantles  are  the  most 
durable  gas  mantles  made.  But 
Welsbach  Service  means  more 
than  merely  long  life.  It  means 
Welsbach  Mantles  burn  brighter, 
preserve  truer  color  value,  and 
consume  less  gas,  than  any  others. 

Each  one  of  these  points  makes 
the  Welsbach  Mantle  the  cheapest^ 
and  the  besty  and  the  only  one  a 
discriminating  buyer  should 
accept. 


^  be; 

%  SQ 

\ 


FOR  UPRIGHT  AND  INV  ERTED  LAMPS 
BEST  QUALITY.  3»c.  OTHERS.  J5c.  iSc,  l*c. 


OLD  BY  ALL  GAS  CO  MPAMES 
ND  RELIABLE  DEALERS 


WELSBACH  COMPANY,  Gloucester,  N.J. 


The  advertiaements  in  Everybody'i  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  i>age  2. 
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means  an  end  to  inky  fingers  and 
scratchy  penmanship.  A  conve¬ 
nience  that  will  facilitate  one’s  busi¬ 
ness  or  social  writing  for  years  to 
come.  This  is  the  useful  sort  of  a 
present  that  is  increasingly  advo¬ 
cated.  There  is  a  Waterman’s  Ideal 
for  every  member  of  the  family, 
varying  in  construction,  size  and 
mounting.  Pens  exchangeable  after 
Christmas  to  suit  the  user’s  hand. 


1 1 1 


Avoid  Substitutes.  Illustrated  Booklet  on  Request. 

From  the  Best  Dealers  Everywhere. 

L.  E.  Waterman  Company,  173  Broadway,  New  York. 

24  School  St..  Boston  17  Stockton  St..  San  Francisco  Kingswav.  London 

11  j  So.  Clark  St..  Chicago  lo7  Notre  Dame  St. ,W.,  Montreal  6  Kue  d’Hanovre.  Paris 


Also  Plain 


No.l2,V.S.  \/ 

$3.00  W 

Self'FillinK  Regular 

All  Gift  Pens 

Supplied  No.U^.F. 

Attractive 

Xmas  Boxes  ^ 

$i>.00  $4.00 

Clip-on-ca|>.  illustratetl,  adds  to  all  costs:  German 
Silter  2jc.  Sterlinfp  Silver,  50c.  Rolled 
Gold.  $1.00.  Solid  Cold.  $::.00. 
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THOSE  WHO  OWN  A 


— —  KNOW  THE  LUXURY  OF  IT 

(Magnificent  Designs  in  Scotch  Clan  Plaids,  Made  of  All  Wool) 

The  Ideal  Christmas  Gift 


Put  Your  Initials  Ori  Free .  in  gold  color  on  black  silk,  sewn  firmly 
on  the  back  of  the  individual  rug  you  select,  which  will  identify  it  always  as 
yours.  Different  members  of  a  family  may  own  their  own  rug  and  always 

know  it  by  the  initials. 

Remember,  Peace  Dale 
Steamer  Rugs  have  been 
on  the  market  for  75  years. 
They  are  made  by  one  of 
the  oldest  woolen  manufac¬ 
turers  in  New  England  and 
are  the  product  of  over  a 
hundred  years’  experience. 
They  are  guaranteed  all 
wool;  the  colorings  are 
mostly  in  faithful  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  the  famous  Scotch 
Clan  Plaids.  They  will  last 
a  lifetime  and  remain  beau¬ 
tiful  until  discarded. 

Peace  Dale  Steamer  Rugs 

are  the  proper  thing  for  use  when 
automobiling,  driving,  skating, 
canoeing,  yachting,  camping;  at 
picnics,  baseball,  football;  on  the 
veranda,  the  steamer;  in  the  den, 
the  invalid’s  room,  in  the  ham¬ 
mock.  In  fact  their  use  is  a  fine 
habit.  They  are  smart  and  withal 
economical.  For  a  Christmas  gift, 
wedding  present  or  birthday  gift, 
one  would  be  more  highly  appre¬ 
ciated  than  anything  else  you 
could  possibly  give. 

Send  for  Onr  Besntifnl  Book 
Printed  in  Four  Colors 

reproducing  twelve  elegant  styles  of  Peace  Dale  Steamer 
Rugs.  It's  free.  Write  for  it  today,  and  if  your  dealer 
doesn’t  carry  the  pattern  of  rug  you  desire,  send  us  $15 
with  selection  and  we  will  put  your  initials  on  the  rug 
and  ship  at  once  carriage  prepaid  to  your  door.  Money 
back  if  not  entirely  satiafied.  Our  guarantee  is  backed 
by  a  two-million-dollar  capital. 


PEACE  DALE  CO-OPERATIVE  STORES,  Peace  Dale,  R.  I. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  a. 
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It  is  indeed  a  merry  Christmas 
for  the  one  who  gets  a 


Premo  Jr.  No.  0 
Pictures,  l%x2%,  $1.50 


Film  Premo  No.  1 
Pictures,  $12.50 


sPREMO 

n!  Decide  that  Christmas  question  of  yours 
right  here.  There’s  someone  you  wish  to 
p  please  very  much  —  yet  you  don’t  know 
0  just  what  to  give. 

But  a  Premo  makes  it  easy.  It  will  be 
U  welcomed  alike  by  a  boy  or  girl,  a  man  or 
woman,  of  any  age. 

It  has  the  very  spirit  of  Christmas  in  it 
n  — remembrance — for  it  enables  anyone  to 
^  make  and  keep  forever,  pictures  of  all  the 
H  pleasures  of  Christmas  day  and  of  all  the 
p  days  that  follow. 

p  No  experience  is  necessary  in  using  a  Premo. 

They  are  the  smallest,  lightest,  easiest  to  load 
n  and  operate  of  cameras  —  as  the  nearest  dealer 
will  show  you. 


I 


Filmplate  Premo  Special 
^  Kodak  Anastigmat  Lens  /.6.3 
and  Compound  Shutter 
Pictures,  3V4  x  4%,  $54.00 


As  for  price,  you  can  get  a  Premo  for  as  little 
as  $1.50  —  as  much  as  $150.00,  and  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest  in  price,  they  are  fully 
capable,  dependable  cameras. 

In  the  margin  we  show  three  of  over  forty  different 
styles  and  sizes.  The  Premo  catalog  describes  them  all  in 
detail,  as  well  as  the  daylight  loading  Premo  Film  Pack 
and  the  Premo  Film  Pack  Tank.  Premo  catalog  free  at 
the  dealer’s,  or  mailed  postpaid  on  request. 

ROCHESTER  OPTICAL  DIVISION 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO.  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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Ribst  Extmd:' 
American  Girl 
Calendar  1913 


The  American  girl  at  home  and 
abroad,  is  famed  for  her  beauty,  her  grace 
and  her  charming  feminine  ways. 

All  that  is  characteristic  of  the  typical 
American  girl  is  artistically  portrayed  in  this 
newest  Pabst  American  Girl  Calendar.  The 
face,  the  form,  the  pose,  the  garb — make  a  composite 
picture  of  womanly  beauty  that  cannot  fail  to  call 
forth  the  admiration  of  everyone. 

Picture  in  your  mind  this  beautiful  calendar  seven  inches 
wide  and  thirty-six  inches  long,  exquisitely  printed  in  twelve 
delicately  blended  colors.  The  size,  the  subject  and  the  color 
scheme  lend  themselves  perfectly  to  the  adornment  of  any 
room,  home,  den  or  office. 

No  advertising  matter  whatever,  not  even  the  title  nor 
the  months,  are  printed  on  the  front 

Scores  of  calendars,  far  less  artistic,  are  sold  every  year 
tr  75c  to  $2.00  each,  but  we  send  j»u  this  calendar  free, 
hoping  it  will  serve  to  remind  you  that 


Tonic 


strengthens  the  weak  and  builds  up  the  overworked — relieves 
insomnia  and  conquers  dyspepsia — helps  the  anaemic  and 
turns  nerve  exhaustion  into  active,  healthy  vim — encourages 
listless  convalescence  to  rapid  recovery  —  assists  nursing 
noothers  and  reinvigorates  old  age. 

Th^  Vnitmd  States  Government  .tperjfUattf  elas»0ies  Piabet 
Extract  os  an  ortide  of  medicine  not  an  aicohoHc  beverage. 

Order  a  Dozen  from  Your  Druggist 

Insist  Upon  It  being  “Pabst” 

U^fs  Calendar  Free  ,r, 

..  /  All  we  ask  is  that  you  send  us  ten  cents,  stamps  or 
^  coin,  to  cover  cost  of  packing  and  mailing.  The 
^  demand  for  these  beautiful  calendars  will  be  . 
heavy,  so  write  at  once  if  you  wish  one. 

PABST  EXTRACT  CO.,  D.,*.l».liaw.iA...Wii. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  a. 
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Your  Eyes  Can  See  | 

Your  hand  can  write.  Look,  then,  at  this  Free  Offer,  and  read  it.  | 
Then  “take  your  pen  in  hand,**  fill  in  and  mail  the  Coupon  toda^ 

Use  Your  Eyes 

to  your  best  advantage.  Let  them  deliver 
this  message  to  your  brain — that  we  have 
prepared  for  you  some  free  samples  of 
dcking  and  a  fascinating  Free  Book  of 
144  pages  that  will  show  you  how  to 
enjoy  real  rest,  real  comfort  with  an 
Ostermoor  mattress  —  how  to  rise  in 
the  mornings  refreshed  for  the  day's 
business  and  pleasures  —  how  to  keep 
yourself  young. 

Have  you  ever  thought  how  lumpy, 
hard  or  uncomfortable  that  old  mattress  you’ve  had  so  long  is? 

Or  why  you  don’t  rest  well.^  Please  do  so  now — and  profit  by  this 


Thirty  Days*  Free  Trial 


MATTRESSES  COST 

Ezpreu  Prepaid 

4  A.  6  in.  wide,  by  6  ft.  }  in.  lone  — 
One  Pan. 

Remlar,  A.C.A.  Tickinr.  .  .  S1$.00 
Rcfular,  Satin  Finish  Ticldnf.  16.50 
Kcfular,  Mercerized  AnTwiUs.18.00 
Special  Hotel  Style.  .  .  .  21.00 
Extra  Thick  French  Edfe,  .  30.00 

Special  Imperial  Edfe,  .  .  35.00 
bra  Thick  Imperial  Edfe.  .  45.00 
Imperial  Double  Stitched  French 

IU>a . 55.00 

Mattreaaea  in  Two  Pana.  50c  extra 
Smaller  aizet  will  coat  tl  Ich  each  lizc 
Oiir  Free  Book  deacribea  all 
these  mattreaaea  in  detaul 


Fill  in,  tear  out 
ud  Bail  this  con* 
pon  for  Free  Book, 
with  samples  and 
details  of  Free 
Trial  Offer.  Write 
OB  marfin,  if  nec* 
essary— NOW  1 


—  yes — at  our  expense — to  prove  to  you  why  you  should 
Ostermoor  (famous  60  years)  instead  of  an  ordinary  mattress. 

We  can’t  begin  to  tell  you  half  about  the  Ostermoor  in  this  one  little 
page — but  the  free  144-page  book  will  give  you 
all  the  facts  about  it — and  a  few  as  to  why  you 
should  rest  right  at  night.  You  get  samples 
with  the  book,  or — 

A  handsome,  full  size  mattress,  4  feet  6  inches 
wide  and  6  feet  3  inches  long,  full  weight  of 
45  pounds,  best  blue  and  white  ticking,  will  be 
sent  to  you  by  express,  prepaid,  same  day  we  Outrmwr  a  c*. 

receive  your  check  or  money-order  for  $15.  ?**^r*i 

This  amount  will  be  placed  to  your  credit  for  **  *"* 

30  days  until  you  have  had  ample  opportunity  Dear  Sirs:  — Please 


FREE 
COUPON 


oy 


to  prove  the  Ostermoor,  and  will  be  returned 
to  you  without  question  if  you  are  dissatis¬ 
fied.  The  mattresses  come  packed  in 
leatherette  paper  and  burlap,  and  reach 
you  in  perfect  condition.  You  take  no  risk.  ^ 

OSTERMOOR  &  CO.  Name 

107  Elizabeth  Street,  New  York 


send  me  free'  144pafe 


Ostermoor  book,  samples 
of  ticking  and  details  of 
FREE  TRI.AL  offer. 


^  Street. 


!♦  City . 
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Say  to 


CAUFORNIA 

— Leave  the  chill  of  winter 
behind  you  and  find  the 
flush  of  roses,  the  sun-gilded  mis¬ 
sions,  the  out-door  cheer  of  road 
and  rill,  the  charms  of  a  radiant  sea. 

And  in  three  days  you’re  there  if 
you  go  that  luxury  way  by  the 

Golden  State  Limited 

via  Rock  bUmd  Lines 

— •  NoBocesM  Rm  — 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  arc  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 


The  train  that  gives  yoa  a  cordial  welcome  taj 
evening  at  Chicago  or  St.  Lonis  and  carries  yoi 
off  on  the  levelest  tracks  into  the  land  of  loaf- 
awhile.  Big  berths  that  mean  perfect  rest,  din¬ 
ing  service  that  means  appetite,  a  bnffet-libraiT- 
observation  car,  Victrola  mnsic,  barber,  valet— 
everything  that  could  make  this  part  of  yoar 
journey  a  happy  sojourn  in  itself  is  provided 
by  this  peerless  and  princely  train. 

Tk«  throosh  fast  "Califarmiaa”  and  other  seed 
trains  with  standard  and  tourist  steepins  cart,  every 
day  from  Chicaao,  St.  Louis.  Kansas  City,  St 
Jotaph,  Omaha  and  Memphis  for  the  Pacific  Caaet 
Btmatlfiilfrm  ioolild  sen! on  laourri 
L  M.  ALIXN,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager 
Room  243  La  Salle  Station,  Chicago 
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-  This  ■  Christmas— mske  \\.  different.  Give  your  loved  ones  tHe  ** rarest 

Ung  in  the  whole  world.”  It’a  on  sale.  Peace  of  mind— contentment— real  enjoyment— aren't  tkeae  the 
raraal  gifta  the -.world  kaa  to  offer?  And  the  Apollo  Player  Piano  brings  them  with  it  and  keeps  them 
^  ehare  it  ia.  '  You  and  youra  enjoy  muaic— good  muaie.  It  tuma  unreat  into  peace  of  mind— it  tranaforma 
'  4all.  yawnful  avaninga  into  houra  of  pleaaure.  What  more  can  your  money  buy? 

We  said  “good  music.”  We  meant  it.  Accenting  the  melody — omitting 

It  ahogelher,  playing  only  the  accompaniment  and  playing  that  accompaniment  in  any  one  of  eight  different  keys. 
The  Solo- Apollo  doea  thia.  No  other  player  piano  ia  permitted  to— Melville  Clark'a  basic  patenta  atand  in  the  way. 


The  Rarest  Thing  in  The  World 
Is  Now  on  Sale— 


And  the  Apollo  touches  down  on  the  keys— just  like  every 

who  ever  produced  a  aound  from  a  piano  by  atriking  the  key.  And  the  Metronome 
Motor — as  finely  made  and  accurately  adjuated  a  piece  of  mechanism  aa  the  best  watch  rV 
aver  built— relieves  you  of  the  necessity  of  pedaling  to  rewind  the  music  rolls — a  touch  Vg 
af  a  lever — no  pedaling— and  the  roll's  rewound  and  you're  ready  for  another.  All 
these  things  and  more  are  yours  when  you  select  the  Apollo  Player  Piano. 

Investigate  right  now  so  that  Christmas  morning  will  find  a  Solo-Apollo  in  your 
home.  Send  us  your  name  on  a  postal  card,  a  loiter,  a  telegram.  We'll  send 
you  reference  books  on  the  player  piano  proposition  that  are  worth  having. 

MELVILLE  CLARK  PIANO  COMPANY 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES-  ff03  FINE  ARTS  BUILDINC.  CHICACO 

VEW  YORK  SHOW  ROOMS:  SOS  FIFTH  AVEMUE 
The  Mtloillm  Clark  Piano  possesses  anaxcattmd  (one  qaatity 


human  being 

Ik 


We'U  doe  You 
These  Books- 

upon  request. 
They're  worth 
having  and  worth 
lading. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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STERLING 

I— JOLIDAY  presents  of  R.  WaDace 
*  *  Sterling  for  the  toilet  table  or  side¬ 
board,  are  gifts  the  vdue  of  which  will 
grow  greater  with  each  passing  year. 

Nobtlity  of  design  it  fittingly  carried  out  in  fine  work- 
iDJinship  in  the  W uhington  SterlingSilvef  uble  service. 

We  fuarantee 

-1835- 

RWALLACE" 

Silver  plate  that  RESISTS  wvear 

will  give  absolute  satisfaction  and  we  agree  to  stand 
behind  and  replace  every  piece  of  goods  bearing  the 
"1835  R  Wallace"  trade  mark  that  does  not  give 
saiisfaaory  service  in  any  household. 

So  in  this  ware  you  have  the  certainty  of  quality 
with  a  beauty  of  design  (u  exemplified  in  the 
Laurel  panem)  generally  found  only  in  Sterling. 

Send  for  the  li(^  book  ^'T^blc  Decorations  for  Cde* 
brations'  and  "Howto  Set  the  Table"  by  Mrs.  Rorer. 

It  IS  free  to  those  interested  in  Wallace  ^ver. 

Pk  WALLACE  6-  SONS  MFC.  COMPANY 

BOX  25  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 


The  advertisements  in  Ever>-body’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  a. 
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^  Sent  to  any  address  for — 

'  lOc  in  coin,  or  U.  S.  stamps, 

<1b  Cansda  10c  cstrs  on  account  of  duty)  or 

Trade-mark  end  of  five  "Swift’s  Premium" 
^Obnmargarine  cartons,  or 

Tchment  Circle  in  top  of  a  Jar  of 

"Swift’s  Premium’’  Sliced  Bacon. 


The  Best  Calendar  in  Years 

Four  large,  beautiful  pictures, 
symbolic  of  the  elements: 
Earth,  Fire,Water,  Air;  repro¬ 
duced  by  the  latest  color  pro¬ 
cess.  These  pictures  will  make 
handsome  subjects  for  fram¬ 
ing,  as  there  is  no  advertising 
on  them.The  original  paintings 
are  by  the  famous  artist, 
Eleanor  Colburn,  and  were 
obtained  at  great  expense 
exclusively  for.  this  calendar. 


J  Calendars  may  also  be  secured  from 
the  Hamilton  Corporation.  New  York 
City,  for  20  new  denomination  "ones” 
Hamilton  Coupmns. 

Hamilton  Coupons  are  packed  with: 
Swift’s'Pride  Soap  Swift’s  Pride  Cleanser 
Swift’s  Pride  Washing  Powder 
Swift’s  Borax  Soap  Swift’s  Naphtha  Soap 
Swift’s  White  Laundry  Soap 
Wool  Soap  Wool  Soap  Chips  (Boraxated) 


“Swift’s  Premium”  Hams  and  Bacon 

»re  U.  S.  Governm<jit.inspccted  and  passed  and  owe  their  delicate  flavor  and  high 
-  quality  to  the  “Swift’s  Premium”  method  of  selecting  and  curing. 

}  ^  When  you  send  for  a  Calendar,  address 

Swift  &  Company,  j»62  Packers’  Avenue^  Chicago, 
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which  men  desire 


A  book  which  is  very  much  more  than  a  catalog.  It  tells  about  all  there  is  to 
tell  concerning  revolvers,  shot  guns,  bicycles  and  motorcycles;  shows  how  they  are 
made;  explains  the  actions  and  mechanical  principles  involved;  shows  how  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  good  from  unsound  features  and  get  full  value  for  your  money. 

This  book  has  been  gotten  up  in  very  durable  and  handsome  form — stiff  board 
covers;  fine  plate  paper,  costly  engravings.  We  will  mail  a  copy  without  cost  to  you. 


IVER JOHNSON 


Safety  AitORUtic  RivoWers  Bicycles  Motorcycles 

An  expert  on  ordnance  re-  Our  book  tells  why  the  Iver  What  has  impressed  engi- 
cently  wrote  us  as  follows  about  Johnson  bicycle  is  fast,  easy  neers  most  about  the  Iver 

a  series  of  tests;  “We  find  but  riding  and  long  lived.  It  tells  Johnson  Motorcycle  is  the  abso- 

three  revolvers  worthy  of  con-  of  scientific  3-point  bearings,  lute  soundness  of  its  mechanical 

sideration,  the  -  -,  the  — ,  and  machined  with  wonderful  accu-  design.  We  question  if  there 

the  Iver  Johnson  *  *  *  as  to  racy;  tool  steel  balls;  seamless  is  a  motorcycle  in  existence 

accuracy,  range  and  penetra-  steel  tubing;  forged  crown,  rear  having  a  more  perfect  harmony 

tion  it  is  a  most  satisfactory  fork  ends,  seat  post  and  hwdle  between  parts,  such  uniform 

weapon  *  *  *  it  is  unqiiestion-  bar  post;  five  coats  of  enamel;  distribution  of  strength  or  such 

ably  the  safest  revolver  on  the  finest  equipment.  intelligent  mechanical  con- 

market  *  *  *  its  reliability  is  due  The  Iver  Johnson  costs  from  struction. 

to  spiral  springs  throughout.  ”  $30  to  $60,  “Boy  Scout”  and  Single  and  twin  cylinder 

You  will  find  a  large  variety  “Camp  Fire  Girl”  juvenile  models,  4  and  8  h.  p.  Book 

of  models  listed  in  our  book.  bicycles  from  $20  to  $25.  gives  specifications  and  prices. 

IVER  JOHNSON’S  ARMS  A  CYCLE  WORKS,  12S  River  St.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Mew  York:  W  Chambers  St.  Pacliio  Coast  Branch:  Phil  P.  Bekeart  Co.,  717  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 


Motorcycles 

What  has  impressed  engi¬ 
neers  most  about  the  Iver 

ifohnson  Motorcycle  is  the  abso- 
ute  soundness  of  its  mechanical 
design.  We  question  if  there 
is  a  motorcycle  in  existence 
having  a  more  perfect  harmony 
between  parts,  such  uniform 
distribution  of  strength  or  such 
intelligent  mechanical  con¬ 
struction. 

Single  and  twin  cylinder 
models,  4  and  8  h.  p.  Book 
gives  specifications  and  prices. 
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Jdy  jimmy  pipe  I 

Companion  of  the  years  gone ; 

true  friend,  unchanged  by  fortune’s 

flow  and  ebb; 

helpful,  inspiring ;  in  life’s 

battle  my  confldant,  my 

collaborator— 

my  jimmy  pipe ! 

No  man  is  my  friend  who 
would  say  of  you  one  unkindly 
word ;  you  have  earned  the  bnt 
the  tongue  can  bestow,  my 
good  friend,  my  true  friend— 
my  jimmy  pipe ! 

Deny  me  not  a  taste  of 
tobatxo  from  your  fragrant  bowl ; 
you  have  won  your  reward, 
your  rest; 

but  to  me,  your  charm  is  like 
the  spell  of  magic ;  1  yearn  for  just 
one  more  cool,  soothing  smoke 
ere  1  lay  you  in  peace  and  quiet, 
so  well  deserved— 
my  jimmy  pipe ! 

Blackened  by  long  years  of  faithful 
service;  ready,  willing,  eager  to  give 
me  happiness ;  beauty 
adorns  you  not,  I  confess ; 
but  best  of  all  my  earthly  possessions, 

1  pay  you  homage 

—a  tribute  bom  of  enduring 

affection, 

I  my  good  friend,  my  true  friend.. 

I  my  jimmy  pipe ! 


Qet  out  your 


Jimmy  pipe! 

And  get  it  via  the  speed  line,  because 
time's  flying  and  it’s  long  since  Prince 
Albert  tobacco  sounded  therecall  of  jimmy  pipes  from  attic  rafters,  dark,  musty 
den  corners  and  other  forgotten  spots — laid  away  simply  because  fond  owners 
would  not  stand  scorched  tongues,  ill-smelling  fumes  and  parched  throats ! 

Fringe  Albert 

the  national  Joy  smoke 

It  set  the  whole  pipe-world  free  I  Yes,  sir,  made  it  possible  for  eeery  man  to  chum  it 
with  a  jimmy  pipe,  because  it’s  tobacco  that  won't  bite  tongues,  because  it  can't  t  A 
‘patented  process  cuts  out  the  sting  I  You  give  yourself  a  joy  smoke  I  Put  that  old 
Jimmy  on  the  firing  line  again  jammed  brimful  of  P.  A. — anj  take  a  new  lease  on  cheer- 
vp  I  Vo  that  little  thinf  I  And  listen  :  You'll  never  know  the  glories  of  a  sweet,  fresh, 
c»arette  until  you  roll  one  made  of  Prince  Albert.  It's  a*  revelation  to  smokers 
oidiut-brands  and  chaff-bTunis. 

Buy  P.  A.  uourywhure — in  Se  toppy  rc<f  bag*.  lOc  tidy  red 
tins  and  handsoens  pound  and  half-pound  humidors. 

R.  J.  REYNOLDS  TOBACCO  COMPANY,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
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Body  desigm  may  change  from  time 
to  time  to  meet  the  latest  dictates 
of  the  fastidious  buyer.  Minor  re¬ 
finements  bring  increased  luxury  with  every 
season.  But  the  service  of  Marmon  cars 
remains  constant  year  after  year,  daily  giving 
proof  of  the  value  of  Marmon  design, 
materials  and  construction. 

Detailed  Information  on  Request 

NORDYKE  &  MARMON  CO 

(Esttblished  iSji) 

Indianapolis,  Indiana 

Sixty  Years  of  Successful  Manufacturing 


The  Marmon  “3a” 

ja-40  h.  lao-mt'S  mhrel-itue,  elec¬ 
tric  siartinf  mnet  ligUmi,  Uft  hand 
drive,  center  centrel,  nickel  trim- 
minft,  tvitk  newest  tech  ty/pes  to  meet 
everjr  refnirement  and cerresfending 
etnttment—^,iv>  to  f4,ioo. 


The  Marmon  Six 

4S-80  k.  141-inck  wketl-hAUy  tUc- 
trie  staHing  mmd  lighting,,  Ufi  hand 
drives  center  centrel,  nickel  trim- 
mings,  with  hedy  types  te  meet  et’ery 
requirement  and  cerresPending 
equipment— to  |6»3$o. 
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NCf  NEW  YORK  LOTS  NEAR  SUBWAY 


WOOD,  HARMON  &  CO.,  Dept.  W.  4  261  Broadway,  New  York 

Send  me  information  reaardinit  your  S894  Iota.  $14  down,  $7  monthly;  also  your  booklet  Kivins  the  record 
of  a  thousand  sales.  My  name  and  address  is  written  below: 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


The  trial  costs  you  nothing. 

Try  it  on  your  book  work- 
on  extension  of  bills  and  inven* 
tories — on  percentages,  payrolls, 
subtraction — whole  numbers, 
fractions  —  anything  in  figures. 

It  save*  lots  of4ime  and  hard  work, 
prevents  errors,  enables  you  to  keep 
your  work  riaht  up  to  the  minute  with¬ 
out  strain  or  worry. 

Don't  imaatne  that  you  are  savins  the 
price  of  a  Comptometer  by  doing  with¬ 
out  it— any  more  than  you  would  save 
the  cost  of  a  typewriter  by  writins  your 
letters  longhand. 

The  Comptometer  is  a  means  of  econ¬ 
omy— not  a  aource  of  expense.  It  is 
adaptable  to  any  system  of  accountins. 

It  is  alao  perfectly  interchangeable  on 
any  kind  of  work.  The  same  model 
Comptometer  used  by  the  bookkeeper 
for  additions  and  subtractions,  serve* 
for  bill  extensions  and  percentage  di¬ 
vision*  without  change  or  adjustment. 

You  can  have  a  Comptometer  on  trial 
in  your  office  for  the  asking— the  only 
obligation  you  assume  is  to  give  it  a 
thorough  workout  on  all  your  figuring. 

Here's  a  chance  for  you  to  apply  the 
real  teat— the  test  of  everyday  service. 

Ask  for  particulars  about  this  offer; 
also  for  descriptive  literature  including 
our  booklet.  "Rapid  Mechanical 
Calculation." 

FELT  k  TARRANT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

172f  Na.  Psahaa  Street 


“THE  CRISIS" 
tb*  PMiatiaM  by  Chari—  Ewtt  John— i 


Among  all  the  Christmas  gifts  for  men  or  bt^s,  a  beautiful 
Brunswick  Home  Billiard  or  Pocket- Billiard  Table  is  surest 
to  “cap  the  climax.” 

The  name  “Brunswick”  on  a  billiard  table  is  the  symbol  of 
perfection.  The  prices  and  easy  terms  are  very  attractive. 

Every  man  has  promised  himself  a  billiard  table  “some 
day.”  Let  that  red  letter  day  be  this  Christmas! 

Billiards  is  the  ideal  pastime  for  the  home  circle— 

— A  game  that  keet»  the  boys  home  nights  and  royally 
entertained.  A  veritable  “Home  Magnet.” 

It  offers  the  physical  exercise  and  mental  relaxation  that 
keeps  nven  “in  lighting  trim.” 

Brunswick  Baby  Grand  Home 

Billiard  or  Pocket-Billiard  Table 

World’s  finest  Home 
Genuine 
Mahogany, InlaidDesign, 
handsomely 

Vermont  Slate  Bed. 

Baby  Monarch  Cushions. 

Concealed  drawer  holds  Playing  Equipment. 

Scientifically  constructed.  Perfect  playing 
qualities. 

Our  Combination  Dining'-Billiard  and 
Davenport-Billiard  Tables 

are  furnished  in  various  styles,  each  serving  a  double  pur¬ 
pose.  Equal  in  playing  qualities  to  the  “Baby  Grand”  styles. 

Complete  PUying  Outfit  Free  £ifli*bV7dgr 

markers,  rules  and  Book,  “How  to  Play.”  ’  ’  (54) 

OVER  A  YEAR  TO  PAY 

Purchaser  has  the  option  of  paying  all  cash  or  in  small  pay¬ 
ments  extending  over  a  year. 

Book  “Billiards— The  Home  Magnet”  Free 

Sbowa  all  styles  of  Brunswick  Home  Billiard  Tables  in  actual 
colors.  Moderate  mices.  easy  terms.  Our  sixty  years  of  billiard 
table  supremacy  Is  your  guarantee  of  quality. 

THE  BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER  CO. 

Dept.  B-l,  324*328  S.  Wabaek  ATeaae.  Chicago 
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TRADE  MARK 


It  is  indeed  rare  to  find  stren^h  and  fineness  com¬ 
bined  in  a  sock.  But  to  find  a  sock  reinforced 
from  the  beginning  of  the  toe,  along  the  sole  to 
and  including  the  heel  and  above  the  shoe  A 
line — a  marvel  of  strength,  yet 


made  of  such  fine  yam  that 
electric  light  is  needed 
to  bring  out  the  reinforc¬ 
ing — this  is  truly  extra¬ 
ordinary.  Such  are 
Bachelors’  Friend 
Hosiery. 


Any  quality 
00  a  box 

Box  4  pairm  guar- 
*'  mot. 

Box  of  S  paira  guar* 
t  iy.  it>v  -  anteod  3  mot. 

,  .  •,  Box  of  2  pairt  guar- 

:  iv  ^  '  antood  2  mot. 

These  socks  are  foot-strong,  silk-soft,  cool,  and  dressy.  Sizes  from 
9's  to  I2’s — all  leadbg  colors.  If  unable  to  get  them  from 
your  dealer,  order  direct,  giving  size  and  color. 

SPECIAL— Lightttt  wtight  guaranittd  gauxt 
host  madt — box  of  3  pairt  guarantted  3  mot. 

JOSEPH  BLACK  &  SONS  CO.,  York,  Pa. 


RITE-LITE  adjustable  Shaving  and  Toilet  Glass 


*'No  Shadow t  Shaving** 

Makes  the  shave  easier  and  quicker. 
Women  need  it  in  their  Boudoir.  Swing* 
ing  arm  adjustable,  up.  down  and  side* 
ways,  turns  on  swivel  around  to  get  the 
day  or  artificial  light.  Nickel  fixtures. 
Best  quality  ^ench  mirrors. 

IDEAL  XMAS  GIFT 


'^'TURNS 

Solve*  the  Light  Problem  for 
Men  and  Women 

Ever  Watch  Your  Husband 
While  He  Was  Shaving  ? 


CAN  ^ 

iusted'to  any 

GLE  INSTANTLY- 

io  SCREWS  m 


Money  back  if  not  satisfied, 
liiustrated  bookiet  free. 

Price  DeKrered 

6-inch,  $2.00;  7-inch,  $3.00 

^Seven-inch  fitted  with  magnifying  mirror'v 
i.one  side,  flat  mirror  reverse  side,  %*.oO) 
Dealers  write  for  Terms 

RITE-UTE  GLASS  CO. 

24«  N.  SaUna  St..  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


Turning  and  twisting  to  get  the 
light  —  to  avoid  the  shadows? 

Using  an  ordinary  mirror  is  the 
k  most  exasperating  part  of  shav- 
'  ing.  It  would  please  him  if  you 
would  give  him  a  Rite- Lite. 

Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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Transfer  Your  Papers  and  Records! 


ATWOOD  GRAPE  FRUIT 

NO  OTHER  GRAPE  FRUIT  EQUALS  IT  IN  FLAVOR 

A  well'known  physician  writes :  prescribe  $rwe  fruit  for  all  my  patients,  and 

tell  them  to  be  sure  and  get  AT  WOOD  GRAPE  FRUIT,  as  other  grape  fruit 
to  the  Atwood  is  AS  CIDER  APPLES  TO  PIPPINS.’* 

The  Jounial  "American  Medicine**  says :  ‘‘Realizing  the  great  value  of  grape  fruit, 
the  medical  profession  have  long  advocated  its  daily  use,  but  it  has  only  been  within 
the  past  few  years  that  the  extraordinary  curative  virtues  of  this  ‘l^g  of  fruits* 
have  been  appreciated.  This  dates  from  the  introduction  of  the  ATWOOD 
GRAPE  FRUIT,  a  kind  that  so  far  surpasses  the  ordinary  grape  fruit,  that  no  com¬ 
parison  can  be  made.  ” 

Says  E.  E.  Keeler,  M.D.,  in  the  "Good  Health  Clinic**:  "In  all  cases  where  there  is 
the  ‘uric  acid  diathesis’  you  will  see  an  immediate  improvement  following  the  use 
of  grape  fruit.*’ 

If  you  desire,  your  grocer  or  fruit  dealer  will  furnish  the 
ATWOOD  Brand  in  either  bright  or  bronze.  It  may  be  pro¬ 
cured  at  first-class  hotels,  restaurants  and  clubs.  Ask  for 
ATWOOD  Brand.  ^  For  home  use  buy  it  by  the  box ;  it  will 
keep  for  weeks  and  improve. 

ATWOOD  Grape  Fruit  is  always  soU  in  the  trade* 
mark  wrapper  of  the  Atwood  Grape  Fruit  Company. 

THE  ATWOOD  GRAPE  FRUIT  COMPANY,  80  Msideii  Lane,  New  York 


ifiRAKRUnCOMMHlJ 

MANAVISU. 


Book 


Shows 


This 


Best 


Way 


the 


One 


to 


VaWMANahdFIRBE  M  TG.G>-  lZMSt.PadSt..R«S«tcr,N.T. 

Worid*s  Larg^est  Maken  of  Filing  Systems  and  Business  Equi^Mnent 
Branches.  Agents  and  Dealers  in  over  ISOO  Cities 

iB  Csaada:  OPFICS  8PSCIALTT  MFO.  00.,  LTD.,  Tnrato 


Do  It  right  this  year!  When  transferred 
the  “  Y  and  E”  way,  papers  are  as  findable 
as  they  are  in  an  active  file. 

Correct  transferring  involves  three  things:  (1)  Removing 
papers  from  active  hies  to  transfer  cases.  (2)  Recording 
that  fact  so  you  will  know  in  May^  1913,  where  to  find 
John  Smith’s  1912  orders.  (3)  Starting  your  new  files  for 
1913  records. 

Do  these  things  right.  Have  no  lost  papers;  no  dis¬ 
putes  ;  time  sav^  money  earned. 

“  What  is  the  right  way  for  me  to  do  these  things  ? "  you  a.sk.  I 
Our  complete  book  “  How  to  Transfer  Papers  and  Records”  | 
explains.  It  states  clearly  the  basic  principles  of  correct 
transferring. 

Experience,  not  theory,  is  the  backbone  of  this  scientific 
little  volume.  Charts,  diagrams,  photos  and  drawings  illustrate 
and  explain  the  simplest  and  best  methods.  W^re  pioneers 
against  the  ”bundle-'em-up-and-put-them-in-the-vault”  method. 

You  needn’t  wait  32  years  to  get  the  experience  we  have  now. 
This  valuable  booklet  will  be  sent  free  to  those  who  request  it 
on  business  stationery.  To  others,  SOc  each. 


Our  No.  404  Vortial  LMor  FiW  is 
•BipMiid  by  none.  C»«tlty  for  4000 
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W  BLACM  SPOrS 


ASD 


The  guarantee  of  reliable  furs 

‘Ul^evilhii  freres 
Furs 

A  Chriitmas  gift  of  Revillon  Furs  will  be  good 
through  many  Christmases.  The  styles  are  ad¬ 
vanced,  though  conservative,  and  may  be  depended 
upon  for  several  seasons.  Send  for  our  Miniature 
Catalogue,  showing  about  fifty  of  the  year's  best 
Myles.  Address  Dept.  G. 

Revillon  Freres 

19  West  34th  Street.  New  York 


LOOH 


Back 


AT 


YOUR 


or 


Spoons 


Forks 


Na  1 

DOllV  1 

MAOISON  ^ 

2WASHINGT0)i^W^^^V  A 
3 AM  C  RICAN  BEAUT 
♦  LAFAYETTE 
MM  PE  RIAL 

BEFOHE  BUYING^wJH 
S’END  KOH  OUR 
BOOKLET  /  12(1. 

F,\PLA1\I,\G  ^ 

.yiERLING  .STIVER  INLAID 


The  Holmes  &  Edwards  Silver  Co 


INTERNATIONAL  SILVER  CO  suCCrSSOM 

BRIDGEPORT,  CONNECTICUT 


/ 


Paru 


London 
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Stop  Wearing 
Out  the  Steps 


Through  the  help  of  the  International 
Correspondence  Schools,  thousands  of  ambitious 
men  have  stopped  “wearing  out  the  steps’* 
that  lead  nowhere,  and  have  secured  better 
positions,  better  pay,  and  lasting  success. 

This  isn’t  mere  talk — it’s  a  fttct.  The  vol¬ 
untary  testimony  of  these  men,  together  with 
their  names  and  addresses,  will  be  sent  you  if 
you  will  mark  the  attached  coupon. 

You  can  get  off  the  worn-out  steps  and  win 
a  better  position  and  more  money,  just  as  surely 
as  these  men  did.  To  learn  Aoce  you  can  do  it 
through  I.  C.  S.  help — in  your  own  home  and 
spare  time — mark  and  mail  the  attached  coupon 
today.  Marking  the  coupon  costs  you  nothing. 
You  assume  no  obligation. 

Mark  the  coupon  now  for  a  bigger  salary. 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

'  no*  ISAO  HrRAN’mM  PA  I 


'  Box  1S69  SCRANTON.  PA.  ' 

I  Eiplikin.  withoot  farther  obi  iff&tion  on  bt  port,  howl 
cnn  QOoUfy  for  the  poeitloii  before  which  1  mork  X. 


Clectrlcwl  I 

Elec.  Lichtinv  f^apt.  | 
Telephone  Expert 
Architect 

Bulldlnc  Contracttw 

Structural  En^neer 
CeMrvu  CeMtmctlM 
Meehan.  Enrlneer 
■MkMiMi  PraftMM 
Civil  Enrlneer 
HIm  ftaperiBt*n4«at 
Stationary  EngiiReer 
PlanMar  A  St*mm  Fittiac 
Gae  Enrlnea 
AatwtiU  Raaaiat 


Civil  Service 
Bookkeeping 
>t»aaprMty  A  Typi  aiHlat 
W'inoow  Tiimmina 
Show  Card  Writing 
Lriurlar  SIcnFateOat 
AdverUnlnc 
r«ww»r«ial  IllaWratlae 
Induetiial  Ilealnnlnc 
Commercial  Law 
Teacher 

EnrlUh  Branetaee 
Poultry  Farmlnc 
Afrkaltart  Spaalth 

Ctratot  Fi^arh 


|Name - 

Ipreaent  Occupation- 


“Got  a  Sore  Throat? 


“Wdl,  sonny,  you  can  thank  your 
stars  you’re  not  in  for  the  dosings  I 
used  to  get  as  a  boy.  You  have  an 
easier  time  of  it  these  days. 

“Just  rub  that  Capsicum  Vaseline 
well  into  your  chest — it’s  the  best 
thing  in  the  world  for  a  cold  or  sore 
throat — and  swallow  a  teaspoonful 
of  ( plain  White  Vaseline.  In  the 
morning  you’ll  feel  6ne — soreness  all 


Capsicum 


NOTE: — Refute  to  accept  substitutes.  In¬ 
sist  on  "Vaseline” — made  only  by  the 
CHESEBROUGH  MFC.  CO. 

(Consolidated) 

19  State  Street  Branch  Offices : 

New  York  I  nndnn — Montreal 
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The  Best  of  Xmas  Gifts — A  DIAMOND 


Is  there  any  gift  for  man  or  woman  so  accept¬ 
able,  so  much  to  be  desired,  or  so  perman¬ 
ently  valuable  as  a  really  fine  diamond  ? 

If  you  wish  to  confer  upon  anyone  this  most  beautiful 
of  (!Ihristmas  iifts  or  to  have  for  vourown  use  the  very 
finest  ifrade  of  DIue  hite  stone  in  any  settinii  you 
wish,  our  system  of  sellinjj  you 


DIAMONDS  ON  CREDIT 


At  Lowest  Importers*  Prices 

Hrin|(s  our  (foods  within  reach  of  all. 

We  are  one  of  the  larifest  diamond  dealers  in  the 
w  orld,  ^^  e  import  our  stones  in  the  “  rouifh  ”  and  finish 
them  here.  \\  e  buy  for  spot  cash  in  enormous  quantities. 
Instead  of  cuuntin(f  on  a  few  sales  at  hi^  prices,  we  figure 
on  a  mass  of  salts  at  small  profits.  That's  why  we  can 
sell  you  diamonds  2U  lower  than  any  other  dealers. 
Wt  furnish  diamonds  on  crtdil  to  any 
rrpulablf  man  or  woman  on  these  terms  : 

20' (  with  order  and  10' c  per  month. 

^’ou  have  the  privilege  of  exchanging  your  purchase  at 
its  full  value.  .All  transactions  strictly  confidenti.il . 
Any  article  here  illustrated  or  in  our  catalog  No  15 
sent  express  prepaid  for  your  examination,  returnable  .it 
our  expense  if  not  perfectly  satisfactory. 

Send  at  once  for  our  beautiful  65 -page 
Christmas  catalog  No  15  It’s  free.  Select  your 
diamond  before  Christmas  and  get  it  on  credit. 
Special  Holiday  Discount  of  10  i  on  all  Cash  Purchases. 

J.  M.  LYON  &  CO. 

71-73  Nassau  Street  New  York  City 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


THEI'r’f^E'  MADE  TO  MEASURE 


Putman  Bootsfc  Shoes 


The 

Worlds  . 
standard 


d/id  fit  all  over 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


ARTIFICIAL  HEATING  often  causes  if 
discomfort  and  even  sickness.  The  remedy  |i 

is  in  “the  Thermometer  Habit.”  Comfort  and  Health  in  the  |[ 
Home  and  Efficiency  in  the  School,  Office  and  Factory  are  |i 
greatest  when  the  Thermometer  indicates  68**  F.  || 

'T^coi‘  THERMOMETERS 

will  give  “personality”  to  your  Christinas  ij 

gifts.  No.  5351  ‘Tycos"  Chandelier  Thermometer  is  designed  |j 
to  hang  from  the  light  fixture.  Not  influenced  by  wall  |j 

t  temperatures.  Has  large  spirit  tube,  with  1! 

three  easy-reading  scales.  May  be  read  jj 
from  any  part  of  the  room.  $2.00.  || 

If  not  at  your  dealer' t,  .end  order  direct.  fi 

Write  for  The  Thermometer  Book — Free.  Shows  \] 
many  styles  of  Household  Thermometers.  |i 

Teller  Instrument  Companies  \ 

West  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  | 

rtitt  Larxett  Manufacturtre  of  TSermomeUn  for  Houuhold,  | 

Industrial  and  other  Purposes.  | 


TO  MEASURE 

BENCH  MADE  SHOES 


Onr  made-to-mMsar*  Shoes  are  strieUr  Bench  Made,  frooi  ^e  best  materials  ehtain* 
able.  We  make  them  in  Black  and  all  the  popular  shades  of  Tan  Leathers.  Everythinc 
from  the  Uehtest  Vici  Kids  to  Hoary  Enelish  "Hildnc  Shoo.”  Water  Proofed  or  not 
as  ordered.  If  you  want  real  comfort  for  Fall  and  Winter  wear,  try  a  pair  of  our  made, 
to-measure  8-in.  Storm  Shoes,  with  tisht  Bellows  Tonsme,  and  Water  Proofed  by  the 
Putman  Liquid  Rubber  Process.  They  are  ^lish,  aroid  Ae  necstssity  of  rubbers,  and 
we  will  Bsake  your  shoes  fit  your  feet.  No  ‘‘hreakins  in”  which  is  one  way  of  sayins 
»n  are  maldnst  your  feet  fit  your  shoes.  Prices  delirerod  in  the  United  Statess 
Canada  or  M  eaico,  96.00  to  97.50  par  pair.  . 

We  want  erery  man  to  haya  a  copy  of  oar  free  catalosae.  Send  for  one  A 

to^lay,  it  will  kelp  you  decide  where  to  plsMo  yoar  aext  shoe  order.  Self  ^ 

k  masuurement  blanks  and  full  instructions  with  erery  catalopue. 

I  PUTMAN  BOOT  Sc  SHOE  CO. 

P  124  Fifth  St.  N.E.  MINNEAPOUS.  MINN.  ^ 
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DI TD D nwcc  Billiard  and 
DUivIvUYVLiJ  Pool  Table 

Is  a  Christmas  Gift  Men  Really  Want! 

It  b  >  practical  Table,  adapted  to  the  most  expert  plajr.  The  style  Illus¬ 
trated  b  simple  In  design  but  strongly  built,  witb  Mahogany  finish  and  hand-  > 
som^ stamped  bronse  comers.  It  b  a  combination  Tabl^  for  both  Billiards 
and  Pool.  The  following  accessories  are  furnished  without  extra  charge:  ] 

18  pool  balls,  4  48-lneh  cues,  1  38-Inch  cue,  10  pins  for  Pin  Pool,  1  triangle, 

I  bridge,  I  pool  bottle,  6  pocket  stops,  book  of  Instructions,  extra  tips,  cue 
<halk,  sandpaper,  etc. 

The  stand  Is  not  essential,  but  often  b  a  great  convenience.  With  each  Bur- 
rowes  Table  b  f  umbhed  free  a  set  of  4  hardwood  leveling  blocks,  tor  use  In  mount¬ 
ing  on  dining-room  or  library  table. 

Out  catalcv  contains  many  other  ilylet  and  lixes  cf  Tablet,  at  a  broad 
lange  cl  prices.  Wiite  for  it  or  order  rSiecdy  (ram  this  advertitement. 
free  TRI.\L— no  red  TAPE— On  receipt  of  first  Installment  we  ship  Table.  Play  on 
It  one  week.  If  unsatisfactory  return  it.  and  on  lb  receipr  we  will  refund  your  deposit. 

the  E.  T.  burrowed  CO..  83  SprinR  Street.  Portland.  Me. 


«322  DOWN 

^3  per  month 


Table  No.  71 
Size,  3x6  ft. 


SMOOTHKST 


9MOOTHKST 

TOBACCO 


Real  companionship  for  the  pipe. 

The  choicest  Burley  leaf  that  grows- 
perfectly  matured. 

A  mellowness  which  makes  the  flavor  most 
delightful — a  smoothness  unequaled. 

Smoke  "Velvet" — 

it  will  give  you  all  the  pleasure. 

Too  smooth  to  irritate  I 

Ask  your  dealer  for  a  tin  of  Velvet — 

You  will  enjoy  it! 

I  L^^aeoo 

TINS,  Handy  S^Bags-^ 
one  pound  glass 
K^fe^^umidor  jars. 


■iT  Or  BITE  ^  V 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  srriting  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


Whatever  the  Weather 

You  Can  Always 

Have  Dry  Feet 

without  the  discomfort  of  wearing  rubbers 
even  if  you  should  happen  to  think  of  them. 
One  thorough  application  of 

t  ■  _ 


Genuine  ' 
“Porosknit'V 

The  one  under¬ 
wear  that  is  fully 
guaranteed.  Get- 
the  bond  when 
you  buy.  ..  ■ 

Saiitlaction  or  money  b*dc  ■ 

Union  Suits- 

50c  ior  bo3r»,  $1  (or  inen,*. 
or  shirts  and  drawers 
2Sc  (or  boys,  50c  (or  men.* 

Chalmers  Kaittmf  Ca. 

•  WasWaatM  St.' 


WATERPROOFING 

will  make  your  shoes  waterproof — soles,  upper  and 
seams.  It  keeps  the  shoes  soft— makes  them  wear 

&  much  longer.  Doesn’t  make  them  greasy 
nor  interfere  with  polishing. 

SEND  FOR  TEST  TAG 

It  proves  Dri-foot  does  what  we  claim. 
Ask  your  shoe  dealer.  2Sc,  full 
size  can. 


Fits  Cbemical  Co. 
342  Broad  St. 
PhilKpaburt.N.J.^ 


is  as  good  for  “grown¬ 
ups”  as  it  is  for  infants. 

When  for  any  reason 
ordinary  food  cannot  be 
taken,  a  nice,  hot,  freshly- 
cooked  bowl  of  ELskay’s 


Wont  to  nctuallTMw  33MK 
to  50^  on  your  building  ma- 1 
^  terial  bill?  Then  write  us  at 
m  once,  today— and  get  our  two  m 
W  Great  Books.  Catalog  of 
*  llUlwork  contains  over  8,000 
BUrtergalna—aTerytlitiia brand 
f  NirW(no  wreckage)  and  aaaolntcly 
'  guaranteed/  Wasell 

Evorythiag  ia  iMabor,  Flooriag.  Roofiag, 
Doors,WMows,  Moaliliiigo,  Porchworlt,  BaiM- 
lag  Papar,  HaaM  aatf  Fana  FaraHare,  Hard- 
anaapTiaiiorkaadPaiats  atWbolasala  Pricesl 

Wa  ahip  dtrert  to  too,  eltmlnatlDg  all  middlemen's 
inroflte  Ton  get  mill  prleee.  We  ship  yoaeompie/c 
material  for  building  taouM.lMUTi,  garage  or  outbuild¬ 
ings,  ete  Total  cost  ot  onr  materials  on  nbove  bouee 
(see  picture)  only  IS71.0S.  Our  bandsome  Book  o( 


because: 

— It  U  digested  almost  with¬ 
out  effort. 

— It  contains  everything 
necessary  to  nourish  and 
strengthen  the  body. 

— It  is  particularly  appetizing. 

For  Free  Trial  Sample,  write 

SMITB,  KLINE  a  FRENCH  CO..  434  Arcb  St.,  PWUddpbU 


Modem  Flans  shows  splendid  views  and  floor  plans 
of  50  beautlfnl  np-to^late  booses.  Shows  joa  bow 
to  build  at  much  less  than  70a  expected  Complete 
woriclnir  blue  prints,  spoeifleatlons,  etc.,  furnish-  j 
ed/^toODrcusiomers.  But  gret  our  2  Oroat 
Mesfce  Mw  ITS-Pg,  Cfiew  Wo.  4T  aisd  | 
^  \  ••akafnaMNa*  S7-rlgh^t  away.  Don't  1 
aUL  \  plan  onany  bulldlnirv>^P^fii>ir  over-  M 

\  hauling  without  ournelp.  Qoalitv.safe  A 
2jA  \  dellveiy  and  satisfaction  abtoiutelif  t 
fni  \  guaranteed.  It  plan  book  Is  ' 

4  ^  desired.  endoeelOc  for  post-  am  • 

age  and  mailing— order  by 
•  \  aiMve  number  ^w  -  * 

\  Miiwork 


The  advertisements  io  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indeimd.  Turn  to  page  2. 
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This  Book  Will  Hel^ 
Solve  tke  Gift  Question 


A  Book  about  One 
I  Remarkable  Thing 

\  la  there  a  new  worltl  ol  tone  rich- 
^  ness  possible  in  the  piano  ? 

Will  piano  music  become  ncber, 
•  biller,  imbued  witb  a  new  tender- 
neM,  an  additional  loveliness? 

In  short,  will  piano  builders  ever 
be  able  to  solve  the  age-ion^  sound- 
tag-board  difficulties,  and  to  produce 
a  sounding-board  wbicb  ^ives  every  note  100 
'percent  of  tonal  resonance,  of  tonal  wealth? 

One  builder  baa  solved  tbe  difficulties. 
One  sueb  piano  is  now  on  tbe  market — tbe 
piano  whose  soundin^board  is  komo-vihrat- 
Hip,  tbe  piano  tbat  bas  accomplished  tbe 
aebievement  of  producing  tbe  komo-tone. 


The  Piano  with  tha  "Homo” -Vibrating 
Sounding -Board 

If  you  ever  expect  to  own  a  piano  or  to 
help  a  friend  select  one.  you  will  not  wish  to  be 
left  uninformed  about  this  remarkable  claim 
of  the  HADDORFF  to  an  epoch-making 
sdtievement.  You  will  want  to  obtain  our 
booklet  “Tke  Homo-Tone,  ”  which  gives  full 
particulars.  Then  you  will  want  to  go  to 
your  piano  dealer  and  see  for  yourself  this  ex¬ 
cellently  made,  high  quality  piano,  having  (as 
all  first-class  pianos  sbould)tone  purity,  tone 
sweetness  and  great  sustaining  power,  and 
daiming  in  addition  tbe  distinction  of 
complete,  satisfying,  thoroughly  delightful 
tone  riekneet. 

Let  us  present  you  witk  a  co§iy  of 
"Tke  Homo-Tone" 

Haddorff  Piano  Company 

212  Evans  Ave.  Rockford,  Ill. 


We  Make  It  Good — 

You  Get  It  Fresh 

Every  box  of  Bonbons  and  Chocedates,  no 

matter  where  you  get  it,  is  guaranteed  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  fresh.  In  every  box  is  packed  our  Guarantee 
Cerl^cate,  like  tbe  above,  askmg  you  to  return  the 
caitdy  if  it  falls  short  of  perfection  in  any  sense. 


Bonbons  ^  Chocolates 

Sold  by  over  4,000  authorized  Sales  Agents 

and  56  stores  m  the  United  States  and  Can¬ 
ada.  We  instruct  all  Sales  Agents  to  order 

from  us  frequently  and  to  return  for  full  credit  any 
box  of  not  in  perfect  condition. 

Write  for  Interesting  Booklet 

h  teflt  how  puiity  sad  quality  are  aawred  in  aO  Huyler't  prodnds. 
Name  el  Huyl«r*s  Sales  Ageal  nearest  you  seal  with  book. 

64  IRVING  PLACE 
NEW  YORK 

FRANK  DcK.  HUYLER.  Preddcnl 
Cocoa  is  Sold  by  Grocers  Everywhere 


TM€  PVSfi  BUTTON  KtND 


EsterbrooK 

Steel  Pens 


'/2  Pint 


UBI)4RYSLIPS 


A  scratchy  im¬ 
properly  made  pen 
is  not  only  exasper¬ 
ating  but  a  strain 
on  the  writer.  No 
need  to  put  up  with 
it  when  you  can  get 
Elsterbrook  Pens. 

Easiest  writing, 
longest  wearing. 
Backed  by  a  half- 
century’s  reputa¬ 
tion. 

Ask  your  stationer. 

t*'rit€  for  illuttraUd  booUtt 

.  TIm 

Esterbra^  Steel  Pen  Mif .  Ce. 
9S  Joha  Street,  New  Yerk 

Works :  Camden,  N.  J. 

250  Styles 


"Push  The  Button-and  Rest' 


NEARLY 
1000  STYLES 
ALL  WOODS 
ALL  FINISHES 


For  ANY  PERSON— ANY  OCCASION 


The  ideal  present  for  yau  to  gire  Is  ft  Rayal^  the  most 
nUnt  ftnd  eom/ortabU  easy  chair  made.  It  lasts  ft  lifetime,  never 
gets  out  of  order  and  is  always  a  pleasant  reminder  of  the  river, 
**Push  the  Button**  and  chair  b^k  assumes  any  one  of  W  dif¬ 
ferent  positions,  from  sitting  ts  rec/iniug  and  stays  there  until 
button  is  rrteased.  Disappearing  Foot  Rest  allows  you  to  stretch 
out  at  ease,  ^ides  back  out  of  sight  « hen  not  in  use.  Concealed 
Newspaper  Basket  provides  handy  place  for  periodicals,  books,  etc. 
Other  chairs  cannot  have  thete  exclusive  patented  fcaiures.  so 
buy  HOthinft  but  a  guaranteed  Royal,  Half  a  milliau  in  use. 

All  Best  Deelers  Sell  Them 

If  routs  bom  not,  ksf*  k\m  vrhs  us.  V«  vtU  supply  kks  au4  hart  him 
^upply  ytu.  Ask  la  sm  a  Rayai  ltday. 

ROYAL  CHAIR  CO.,  Sturgia,  Mich.,  U.  S.  A. 


MOM/U  TOOSTECP 
m>SAMDTOOOEeP 


Electric  starter 
and  lights;  full 
elliptic  springs; 
10-inch  upholstery - 
utmost  convenien< 
and  riding  ease. 


'Sullanic 


TyuTm 

iTfMi 

a 
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Satisfaction  with  one’s  Toilet 


gives  unbounded  joy  and  pleasure.  —  The  greatest 
aid  to  a  perfect  toilet  is  **47 11**  White  Rose  Glycerine 
Soap.  The  delicate  softness  so  much  desired,  the 
clear  complexion  prized  above  all  else  by  feminine 
natures,  are  the  results  de  rived  from  its  use* 
Glycerine,  contained  in  **4711’*  Soap  in  goodly 
quantities,  is  the  natural  food  fw  the  skin,  it  opens 
the  pores,  dislodges  secretions  and  leaves  it  clear  and 
toft.  Roughness  and  chapping  are  unknown. 


FERD.  MULHENS,  No.  4711  Glockengasse,  Cologne  o/R,  Ger. 


U.  S.  Branch-MULHENS  &  KROPFF,  New  York 


House  Founded  1792 


RED  CROSS 


INVESTMENT  IN  HEALTH 


Every  Consumptive 

Properly  Cared  for  Insures  Your  Life 
Against  Tuberculosis  by  removing  or  "Mkiwg 
safe  SUB  otherwise  dangerous  center  of 
infection.  ....... 


Helps  to  Provide  Hospitals,  Sanatoria, 
Dispensaries,  and  Visiting  Nurses  for  the 
Csure  and  Cure  of  Consumptives  in  your 
community.  .  .  •  .  . 


PROTECT  YOUR  OWN  HEALTH 


U  rta  nssil  bay  UD  CROSS  SEALS  is  ysar  Iswb,  write  ts 
REX>  CROSS  SEAL  HEADQUARTERS. 
715  Union  Trust  Building.  Waskiagtoa  D.  C. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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DRESS  STORM 

COLJ-AR  ^  COLXJUl 

On  men’s,  wonieii'i,cliil(lien’f  COATS,  RAIN¬ 
COATS— AUTO-COATS  oi  nU  cloths  and 

all  styles.  As  much  pan  of  the  garment  as  the 
sleeves — a  patented  principle  in  tailoring. 

An  improved  coUnr,  applied  by 
465  dulV  licensed  makers  of  dodiins. 

THE  PRESTO  COLLAR  turned  down  is  an 
ordinary  dress  collar  vrith  the  narrow  lapel — 
hnned  up  it  b  INSTANTLY  a  snim-htting  mil¬ 
itary  collar  to  protect  you  from  cold  and  storm. 
Neat — stylish — dressy. 

Every  H^ESTO  CELLAR  coat  has  the 
PRESTO  label.  Tliat  name  is  our  guarantee 
of  ^faction.  It  is  YOUR  PROTECTION. 
Inrist — don’t  let  your  dealer  talk  you  into  a  coat 
without  the  PRESTO  label.  If  your  dealer 
hasn’t  PRELSTO  COLLAR  coats,  he  is  apt  to 
be  old-fashioned.  Send  us  his  name  and  we 
will  send  you  FREE: 

—MOVING  PICTURE  OUTFIT  ibowiny  bow  quickly  you 
can  turn  the  PR  ESTO  COLLAR  up  or  down  to  6t  me  weather. 
—PRESTO  STYLE  BOOK,  making  it  easy  for  you  to  order 
direct  of  us.  if  your  dealer  can’t  sui^y  you.  GO  TO  YOUR 
DEALER  FIRST. 

THE  PRESTO  CO. 

654  Broadway,  New  York  City 


Put  one  in  your  srip,  or  slip  it  in  your  pockst 

It  solves  the  umbrella  carrying  nuisanct 
Indispensable  when  traveling.  Made  for  me* 
and  women.  A  large  assortment  of  handles  to 
select  from. 

Light  Strong  Simple  Practical 

Most  umbrellas  are  lost  when  not  in  use.  TTi* 
one  is  safe  in  your  grip-sack,  suitcase  or  desk  un¬ 
til  you  need  it.  Complete  in  neat  traveling  case. 
Prices  $3.50,  $4.00.  $5.00.  Sent  postpaid. 

S*nd  for  illustrated  catalogue.  H-'rite  to-daj. 

John  T.  Manning,  Umbrella  Manulactirer 

50  Winter  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 
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^ERTAIN  standards  in  texture,  sur- 
^  face  and  color  are  called  for  by  those 
who  know  what  is  the  proper  thing  m 
correspondence  (}aper  and  such  people 
appreciate 


fARDWOVE 
RITING  PAPER 


because  of  these  qualities. 

This  paper  has  grown  much  in  vogue 
with  the  best  trade  and  is  carried  by 
many  of  the  leading  dealers.  If  you  want 
a  paper  which  bespeaks  refinement  ask 
your  dealer  for  Wardwove.  If  he  cannot 
'  supply  you  send  us  his  nam:  and  we  will 
send  you  a  sample  portfolio. 

Address  for  Portfolio  No.  2 

SAMUEL  WARD  COMPANY 
57<63  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


For  years  this  self-hller  has  been  giving 
Universal  Satisfaction.  It  is  the  one  pen 
which  is  always  ready  for  service.  Can 
be  filled  from  an  ink  stand  or  bottle  and 
will  not  leak  or  blot. 

Equipped  with  the  “A.  A.”  Clip,  which 
excels  by  far  any  fountain  pen  clip  yet  pro¬ 
duced,  these  pens  make  serviceable,  attract- 
ive  and  appropriate  holiday  gifts. 

5  Our  pens  are  made  entirely  in 
our  own  factory  from  the  best 
known  materials.  Their  work¬ 
manship  is  the  most  scientific  and 
_  _  skilful  that  experienced,  high- 

a  priced  workmen  can  produce. 
Every  pen  is  fully  guaranteed. 

Ask  your  druggist,  stationer  or  jeweler 
or  write  (or  our  new  catalog  showing  our 
complete  line  of  Mlf-fillers,  middle  joint 
and  lower  end  joint  fountain  pens. 

AKTHUR  A.  WATERMAN  R  COMPANY 
22  Thaaes  Street,  New  Yerk  City 

NOT  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  L  E.  WATERMAN  CO. 


GOLD  EDGED 

PLAYING  CARDS 


Air-Cushion  Finish 


For  Social  Play 
Artistic  Designs 
Rich  Colors 
New  Each  Year 
Club  Indexes 


maamnax 

CDKRESS 

fumuns 


THE 

Official  Rules 

OF 

CARD  GAMES 

HOYLE  UP-TO  DATE 
ISSUED  YEARLY 


Sou  For  IS^iH  Stamps 


m 


Ivory  OR  Air-Cushion  Finish 


Special  Skill  and 
Years  of  Experience 
Have  Developed  Their 
Matchless  Playing  Qualities 
For  General  Play 


IBTijriiM  1 1 IL  U.S.PLAYIN6  CARD  CO.,CrNCINWATl,U.SAl^gr^ 


Kindly  mention  Everyl)ody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


Give Jf  Her  One  for 
//  Christmas 


f  A  National  Sweeper  will 
become  a  daily  present  of 
lighter  housework  for  years. 
The  brush  with  its 
>  strong  Chinese  bris¬ 
tles,  can  be  quickly 
-  ^  adjusted  to  sweep 
\  thoroughly  short  or 
I  long  nap  carpets 
with  a  minimum  of 
effort. 

Back-breakinK  broom 
I  work  it  no  loDKer  necet- 
1  sary.  Non-slip,  easily  rc- 
\  movable  brush,  roller- 
\  bearinirs.  tiubt  handle. 
\  make  the  National  one 
Y  of  the  most  efficient 
A  ■■  tools  ”  the  house¬ 


wife  can  have. 


ATIONAL 

Carpet  Sweeper 


pD  P  p  A  worklar  model  to  show  horn  dM  brush  cut  be  laked  or 
a  lowered  at  will,  making  the  NadoaU  three  tweepm  U  one 

oely  sweeper  so  equipped.  Write  now  for  this  model  and  you'll 
•ee  that  die  National  is  the  best  present  you  could  fire  any  woman. 

Soid  bn  all  deaUrt  in  Ihe  U,  8,  and  Canada 
Nationnl  Swqqper  Co.»  3  Laurel  St.,  Torriufton*  Cobb. 


COAL  cost- 

how  TO  REDUCE  IT 


Remember  the  big  coal  bills 
of  last  winter?  Coal  prices 
are  higher  this  year.  You 
can  off-set  this  increase,  get  more 
comfort  and  avoid  much  labor 


and  annoyance  if  yon  equip  your 
furnace  or  boiler  with 


CONTROLLER 


This  automatic  regulator  controls 
dampers  and  drafts— detects  and  acta 
on  the  variation  of  one  degree,  pre¬ 
venting  over-beating  and  fuel  waste. 

With  the  clock  ottechmiit  yon 
can  reduce  the  heat  during  sleep¬ 
ing  hours;  and  automatically  increase 
It  to  the  day  temperature,  and  by  the 
time  yon  rise  the  Jewell  will  have  the 
house  as  warm  as  toast.  Don’t  wish 
your  bouse  warm  in  the  morning. 
Buy  a  Jewell  and  have  it  so.  Guar¬ 
anteed  efficient  with  any  kind  of  heat¬ 
ing  plant.  Nothing  to  wear  oat,  will 
last  a  lifetime. 

Send  today  for  the  book  ‘‘The  House  Comfort¬ 
able”— and  folder  with  the  whimsical  story  of  “IMA 
JEWELL” — Both  will  interest  and  surprise  yon. 
Send  postal  NOW  to 

JEWELL  MFC.  CO..  26  Green  SL.  Aal>an,N.T. 


ONES 


DAIRY  FARM 

SAUSAGE 


The  making  of  good  country  sao- 
sage  is  not  difficult  for  us.  bwauie 
we  make  it  out  here  in  the  country 
by  the  same  old-faibioned  methods  wc  have  used  for 
twenty-five  years.  We  use  young,  milk-fed  pork 
bought  from  our  neighbors— not  shipped  from  far 
pointi — home  ground  spices  and  salt.  The  result  it 
real,  good  country  sausage.  It  couldn't  be  an;- 
thing  else. 

Tear  grocer  thoiild  be  able  to  lupply  yoo.  If  he 
can’t,  we  can  expren  freih  nniage  direct  anywhere 
in  United  Stain  or  Canada.  If  yon  will  write,  we 
will  gladly  tell  yon  all  the  thingt  we  can  think  of 
about  oar  genuine  and  dclidou  farm  product!. 


MILO  C.  JONES,  Jones  Dairy  Farm 

Box  601,  Fort  Atlrineea,  WUcoania 


Learn  the  Truth  about  Fun 
before  you  buy.  Your  copy  of 


Albrecht’s  Fur  Facts 
and  Fashions 


imparts  valuable  information  that  even  many  deilerijn 
nniamiliar  aith— facts  that  enable  you  to  makeiodicMB 


liar  aith— facts  that  enable  you  to  m^iodkMB 
.  selections,  and  to  he  absolutely  certn 
//'  of  the  Bfcnuineness  and  worth  of  loa 
purchases.  . 

The  latest  approved  styles  are  nrwT 
,  portrayed  —  a  \*ariety  so  large  that  m 


woman  can  select  furs  to  suit  her  persoa^ 
and  pocketbook.  Contains  illostratMai 
from  actual  photographs  in  natumcowa 
Tells  you  horn*  furs  are  made— gwes  cob* 


Inlay 


^  u  w  W™ 

^  '  of  Duo- 
fold  Material — 
sent  free  on  re¬ 
quest —  examine 
the  double  ar¬ 
rangement — the  soft  inner  fabric  of  cotton~- 
the  warm  outer  covering  of  wool — practically 
two  light-weight  garments  in  one — laced 
together  with  wide  stitches  that  leave  space 
between  the  two  fabrics  through  which  the 
air  circulates  and  keeps  the  garment  fresh 
and  dry — there's  nothing  else  like 

—  Improved  ^  ^ 


Duofold 


HeaJllx  Urvderwedj* 

CmaramletJ  Salitfactory 


If  you  will  examine  Daofold  your  intelligence  will 
Convince  you  of  its  great  suixrlority.  You  will  re¬ 
alize  why  It  will  keep  you  as  warm  as  a  thick  woolen 
garment — why  it  is  even  more  comferrUUsU  than  a  cotton 
garment — why  it  keeps  you  from  perspiring  unnatur¬ 
ally,  and  why  it  freotttis  colds — why  it  Is  so  elastic  and 
taif_ — why  it  doesn't  bind  or  cliafe— why  it  doesn't 
shrissk  and  why  it  Jits  stnootkly. 

Because  vre  know  that 
Duofold  will  appestl  to 
your  common-sense  we 
will  gladly  send  you  a  SH 

C* -  Sample  of  T* 

*  rCC  Duofold  MaterisJ 

With  the  free  sample  we  will  also  ■  ^ 

send  you  a  beautiful  descriptive  W  X 
booklet.  Write  to-day.  K  f 

_  Duofold  Underwear  is  ob-  | 

tainable  from  all  dealers  in  either  4 

onion  or  two-piece  suits  in  all 
sizes  and  several  weights. 


Duofold 

Health  Underwear  Co. 
14-3S  Eliiakstk  SL.  Mskawk.  M.T. 


SHperblit  beauti¬ 
ful.  Your  oirn 
monogram  in' 
handsome  enam¬ 
el  design.lmantj 
colors  to  choose 
from)  inlaid  in 
the  superb  gold 
strata  case.  The 
netrest  thing  — 
^teaf  cancel  ved 
and  offered  di¬ 
rect  to  you. 


Read 

Below 


Our  Special  Offer 


You  may  get  the  superb  Burlington  Special 
St  the  rock-bottom  price — the  same  price  that 
•van  the  WHOLESALE  jeweler  most  pay.  You 


may  secure  one  of  these  superb  timepieces  — a 
watch  of  the  very  latest  model,  the  popular  new, 
thin  design,  adjusted  to  the  second,  positions, 
temperature  and  isochronism— IS  jewels — nt  tlic 
rock-bottom  price  —  the  same  price  even  the 
srbolessler  must  pay — you  must  pay. 


Your  Choice  of  Scores  of  Cases 


Open  face  or  hunting  cases,  lady  s  or  mens  sizes. 
These  can  be  had  in  the  newest  ideas;  Block  and 
Bihbon  Monogram,  Diamond  Sat,  Lodge,  French 
Art  and  Dragon  Deeigne,  inlay  Enamel  Caeee. 

eO  a  Month  at  the  Rock-Bottom  Price 
^£i.slv  ^.50  a  month  for  this  superb  timepiece! 
The  easiest  payments  at  rock-bottom  price.  To 
assure  us  that  everybody  tcill  quickly  accept  this 
introductory  direct  offer,  ire  allow  cash  or  easy 
payments,  as  you  prefer. 


Sent  on  Approval 


al,  prepaid.  Yon  risk  notliing 
— abaolutcly  notliing— you  pay 
nothing— not  one  cent,  unless 


—absolutely  notliing— you  pay  g  1 

nothing— not  one  cent,  unless  f 
you  want  the  offer  after  see-  ff  nAnir  cAimAu 
ingand  thoroughly  inspect-  g  dUUs  LUDiUN 
in.  the  watch.  /  gurUngton 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  /  Watch  Company 


Burlington 
Watch  Company 
IMStaiSwAiDBM. 

;  g  Dutms  cHicAco 

M  nease  Mnd  me»  witboat  ob- 
s  ligation  and  pre^dy  your  free 
m  book  on  watches,  induding 
'  your  enamel  monogram  cases, 
with  full  explanation  of  your 
cash  or  I2.S0  a  month  offer  on  the 
l^jewel.  thin  model  Burlingtcm 
Watch. 


Send  for  the  free  book.  It 
vflj  tell  the  inside  facts  about 
Meh  prices,  and  explains  the 

By  superior  points  of  the 
ington  over  doable*  a 
priced  products.  Jost  send  m 
ms  free  eoupon  NOW.  g 

Biriington  Watdi  / 
Conpany  / 

IMi  Sli««t  aad  ff  Nm 
MmsIuiU  g 
Boulevard  e 


Dmt.  m$  A 

CHICAGO  ff 


EVERYBODY’S  M.\GAZINE 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


Just  Out! 


Lmel**  Cases 


The  latest  iifea 


in  teafeh  eases. 


64 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


Columbia  “Favorite” 
Mahofuir  or  Quartered  0*k 


A  Columbia  Grafcmola 

will  make  this  Chrisimas 
last  all  winter 


the  one  ideal  ^ift  K 
for  all  the  family 
for  all  the  year  around 


Coloibia  PkoBoiraph  Ca.Gea’1 

Trikuae  laiidHt.  Nev  Yecfc 


yyWl  h 
W*  Ml  -MltviJr  <MM 


The  advertisements  in  Ever>’body’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 


Everybody’s  the  Result-Givor  — These  “  Little  Ads  ”  Prove  it 

THAT  PROOF  IS  YOURS  FOR  THE  ASKING 

Approximately  Four  Million  People  Read  Everybody's  Magazine  Each  Month 

RATE — $3.00  per  line — 5%  c«»h  discount — 10%  discount 
^or  six  consecuthre  insertions.  Minimum  spnce  4  lines. 
j4t  urn  eamnet  knew  eaiM  CUttiJmd  AdvertUtr  pereennUy*  we  retnett  the  nstUusnce  ef  eeer  renders  tn  exelndint  frem  these 
ceittmnt  ntsjthing  tmMiemnkU.  feneu  elete  eheea  the  dnj  ef  sesessth  fretedimi  dste  ef  pukUcetkees 


REAL  ESTATE-FARM  LANDS 


LAND  SALESMEN  WANTED 

■XPERIENCED  LAND  SALESMEN  WANTED  to  aoU  tneU  of 
!•  IS  40  seres  end  up  sultsbie  tor  orsnces,  (rspe  fruit,  pinespplea. 
SM.  Good  roads,  stores,  churcbes,  hotels  and  nundreds  of  ptaota* 
gw  under  eultlvatloD.  Healtbtul,  dellsbtful  rUmate.  L4kDd 
■ItaC  rapidly.  Attrsetlve  propoattlon  to  experienced  men.  J. 
W.D.  (Uant,  811  Brunswick  Adc.,  New  York. 


ADVERTISING  ASSISTANCE _ 

PROSPECTUS  BOOKLETS  skUtuUy  compiled  by  maU  or  Inter- 
ftsw  tor  all  kinds  of  land  and  allied  promotions  and  tor  Onanclnc 
Mead  enterprises.  Travel  anywhere.  Trl-State  Construction  Co., 
Blest  on.  pronounce  my  Texas  Sylvan  Beach  book  cleverest  In  that 
Ms.  Summulxe  your  proposition  when  writing.  Percy  E.  Vyle, 
Bstinn -lllTriirHs 


FLORIDA 


ST.  PETERSBURG.  FLA.,  FOR  INFORMATION  and  Utera- 
ture  of  value  to  the  Homeaeeker.  Invalid  or  Investor,  addreas  Board 
of  Trade.  Most  popular  Florida  resort:  the  most  healthful  climate 
In  the  known  world. 


A  BOOK  WORTH  JS  CENTS.  beautUuUy  Ulustrated,  M  0x11 
Inch  pages,  will  be  sent  tree  on  request.  State  whether  Interested 
as  homeaeeker,  bealthaeeker.  Investor  or  tourist.  Address  Board  of 
Trade,  Tampa.  Fla.  "The  143.2  per  cent  dty." 


LAKE  WALES  AND  IRON  MOUNTAIN.  Subtropical  Florlda’a 
most  picturesque  region  now  acceaalble  by  railroad.  New.  modem 
hotel  open.  Splendid  hunting,  Oshlng,  boating,  autoing.  Unspoiled, 
elevated  lake  front  bomesites.  and  tracts  tor  citrus  fruit  culture,  mid¬ 
winter  gardening,  for  sale:  low  cash  prices.  Write  tor  Illustrated 
booklet  and  map.  Lake  Wales  Land  Company.  Bartow,  Florida. 


ORIOINAL  ADVERTISING  MATTER  DEVISED  and  pie- 

rgd  ready  for  printer  or  publisher.  We  Invite  correspondenoe. 

C.  Taber  41  Staff,  Suite  E,  Post-Standard  BuUdliig.  Syracuse. 
K.Y. 


ALABAMA 


AN  ORANOE-PECAN  OR  CHAR  Din  Southern  Alabama  means  a 
Ms-long  Income  and  a  home  for  old  age.  We  plant  100  Orange  and 
10  Pecan  trees  per  acre  and  develop  S  years.  Easy  payments.  E. 
S  Braden.  Otis  Building,  Chicago. 


ARKANSAS 


B  which  to  live,  having  splendid  climate  and  abounding  In  living 
ifrints  of  pure  water.  It  baa  hill,  prairie  and  valley  land,  a  variety 
le  suit  everybody.  Wonderful  prospects  tor  Increase  In  values. 
Writs  lor  tree  booklet.  Immigration  Department,  Kansas  City 
loethem  By.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


CALIFORNIA 


SAN  DIEOO— ItlS.  Watch  Orst  port  of  caU  la  U.  8.,  north  of 
emal.  A  growing  dty.  Most  equable  climate  on  earth.  Every 
hvmtment  made  by  me,  guaranteed  as  represented.  Exposition 
ksoklets  mailed  tree.  M.  HaU,  Est.  1880, 1310  D  St.,  San  Diego,  CaUt. 

COME  TO  SUNNY  STANISLAUS,  San  Joaquin  Valley.  Call- 
hrala,  where  the  land  owns  the  water.  Municipal  Irrigation  system 
vast  experimental  stage.  No  excessive  water  rates  to  pay  to  private 
estporatlons.  Everything  under  the  sun  grown  In  abundance.  Ideal 
dhiate.  perfect  soil.  Home  of  alfalfa,  fruit,  berries.  Free  Booklet. 
Dept.  E,  Stanislaus  Board  of  Trade.  Modesto,  Cal. 


GEORGIA 


SELECT  YOUR  I  MPROVED  GEORGIA  FARM  from  our  IM. 
Don't  sink  money  In  wild  lands:  buy  proven,  fertile.  Improved 
■nns  ready  to  move  onto.  Various  sixes:  low  prices:  easy  terms. 
Osorgla  Home  Farm  Co.,  Candler  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

KANSAS 


ARKANSAS  CITY.  KANSAS.  "The  Coming  City."  Atthegate- 
way  to  Texas  and  Oklahoma.  Wanted:  factories: — caimtng,  milk 
Madenslng.  brick  kiln,  women’s  wearing  apparel,  paper,  cereal, 
yoed-box.  gasoline  engine.  Great  railway  facilities,  unlimited  water 
*ower.  natural  gas,  sightly  sites  free,  rich  agricultural  resources, 
yBierb  fruit  growing  lands  In  the  famous  Arkansas  Valley,  cheap 
savage.  Ideal  tracts  for  small  farmers  and  growers.  Write  the  Com- 
Mrelal  Club  of  Arkansas  City.  Kansas. 


„FRUIT  RANCH  SACRIFICED.  Finest  tn  Rio  Grande  Delta. 
Never  snows.  Value  with  buildings,  fruit,  crops,  stock,  tools, 
•te.,  over  S25.000:  for  SIS.OOO  with  $5,000  down,  balance  easy  terms. 
Box  14  U.  Donna,  Texas. 


TEXAS  OULF  COAST  OFFERS  YOU  WONDERFUL  FER- 
wty.  ample  rainfall,  delightful  climate,  cheap  lands  and  low  taxes. 
Opod  roads  and  scboola.  Land  In  well  settled  communities  $20  to 
$50  acre.  Cotton,  com.  potatoes  >1eld  high.  Dairying  and  poultry 
Making  big  returns.  Illustrated  booklet  free.  R.  R.  Kennedy, 
uoloolxatlon  Agent,  OCA8F  Ry..  Galveston,  Tex. 


NEW  FLORIDA  COLONY.  TEN  ACRES  IN  FLORIDA  will 
provide  "an  Income  for  life"  for  you.  We  can  tell  you  bow  to  be 
successful  and  Independent  on  ten  acres  of  good  land  In  this  bean- 
tlful  country  at  Volusia,  Florida,  the  new  city  on  the  East  Coast. 
11  miles  from  Daytona,  5  miles  from  Ormond.  Glorious  climate:  no 
snow  In  this  "3-crop-a-year”  country.  You  can  be  out  on  your 
land  every  day  In  the  year  and  grow  crops  continuously.  Poultry 
Is  a  “money-maker"  here:  chickens  run  outdoors  all  the  year. 
Write  to-day  for  booklet  and  Information.  Volusia  Development  Co. 
W.  A.  Pridmore,  President,  Volusia,  Florida:  Nonhem  Offlee, 
City  Ball  ^uare  Building,  Chlc^o. 

LAKE  OARFIELD  TRACT,  In  highland  lake  region  of  Pott 
county,  superior  and  most  rapidly  devrioplng  citrus  fruit  and  early 
vegetable  raising  lands  In  heart  of  worth-while  Florida.  Write  for 
booklet.  Southern  Land  Securities  Co..  Bartow.  Fla. 

INTERESTED  IN  FLORIDA?  It  so,  write  for  sample  copy 
of  the  Homeseeker,  St.  Augustine.  Florida.  Only  50  cents  a  year, 
published  monthly. 

FOR  A  HOME  OR  AN  INVESTMENT  Cboetawhatchee  Penln- 


Two  and  three  crops  eerily  raised  each  year  on  same  land.  Unexcelled 
climate.  One  of  healthiest  spots  In  United  States.  The  home  of  semi- 
tropical  fruits  and  early  vegetables.  Finest  and  highest  priced  oranges 
of  Florida  grow  here.  Lumber  on  ground  at  wholesale  prices.  Sun¬ 
strokes  and  frost-bites  unknown.  Fish,  oysters,  clams  and  game 
galore.  Fine  boating  and  salt-water  bathing.  Investigate  thoroughly 
b  all  we  ask.  Write  to-day  tor  lltetmture.  sample  of  soil,  maps.  etc. 
Santa  Rosa  Plantation  Co..  412  Northwestern  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


READ  "THE  HEART  OF  THE  GRAPEFRUIT  COUNTRY." 
the  Illustrated  booklet  describing  Florida's  highland  lake  region, 
center  of  the  cltnis-growlng  Industry,  with  splendid  soil,  unexcelled 
railroad  facilities,  clay-paved  roads,  pure  water,  beautiful  locatlona 
for  winter  and  all-year-round  homes:  reasonable  prices  and  terms. 
Groves  developed  for  actual  cost.  Florida  Frult-Iands  Co.,  Fargo, 
Polk  Co.,  Florida. 

TAMPA.  FLA.  A  beautiful  Tract,  high,  wooded,  30  minutes  from 
buslnese  center,  half  mile  frontage  on  trolley,  350  large  lots,  similar 
lots  selling  $200.00  up,  owner  needs  money,  will  sell  all  for  $45.00  a 
lot.  Addreas  Owner,  P.  O.  Box  24. 


WE  OFFER  YOU:  SUNSHINE  FOR  SNOW.  BREEZES  FOR 
Blixsards,  Flowers  for  Floods,  Prosperity  for  Privation,  and  Health 
while  making  Wealth  on  a  farm  surrounding  the  rapidly  growing 
little  city  of  Tarpon  Springs,  Florida.  Three  railroads,  quick  trans¬ 
portation,  good  home  market,  high  rolling  land,  good  soil  forCltrua 
Friilt,  Peaches,  Pecans.  Sugar  Cno*  hud  all  garden  vegetables.  Good 
roads,  schools,  churches  and  neighbors.  Titles  guaranteed.  We 
help  you  to  help  yourself.  Low  prices  and  tusj  terms.  Write  us  to¬ 
day  for  Ulustrated  booklet  and  complete  Information.  Tampa  ft 
Tarpon  Springs  Land  Co.,  Tampa,  Florida. _ 

ORANOE  CITY,  FLA.  Beautiful  winter  homes,  high,  healthy 
location,  pure  artesian  water,  cement  walks,  grand  shade  trees. 
2  R.  Rs.,  churches,  school,  pub.  library,  etc.  Send  for  booklet. 
Address:  J.  L.  True,  R.  E. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


EVERYBODY’S  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


REAL  ESTATE— FARM  LANDS — Continued 


SOUTHEAST 


VIRGINIA 


EASE  AND  INCOME  you  buy  with  A  VIntInU  Apple  Orehud 
Purtlculan  on  nqueat.  Stock  and  (cnenl  tarma.  Country  EatTa 
In  cultured  communlUea.  Send  for  aperlOcatlon  blank.  FraakiZ 
Steama,  Boa  37,  UleoaUen.  Va. _ 

SOUTH  ATLANTIC  AREA.  An  empire  of  fertile  i«i>dt  la 
Sutea  of  Vlrdnla.  North  and  South  Caroltaia.  Georgia,  Florida  am 
Alabama.  Outdoor  puraulu  poaalble  every  working  day.  Two  S 
three  crone  annually.  Write  for  attractive  literature.  J.  a.  Piim 
General  Induatrlal  Agent,  Seaboard  Air  Une  Railway,  Suite  l£ 
380.  NorfoU,  Virginia.  *• 


VIRGINIA  FERTILE  FARM  LANDS  SIS.M  per  acre  and  n 
Eaay  Paymenta.  We  will  mall  you  our  beautiful  llluairated  maoc 
alne.  one  year  free.  If  you  will  aend  namea  of  two  frlenda  who  an 
Intereated  In  Virginia.  F.  H.  La  Baume.  Agr'l  Agent,  Norfolk  A 
Weatem  Ry.,  N.  A  W,  Bldg.,  Room  S5,  Roanoke.  Va. 


CHOICE  VIROINIA  FARMS  ALONG  THE  C.  A  O.  RV. 
Aa  low  aa  S15.00  per  acre.  Abundant  rainfall,  rich  aoll,  mild  win- 
ten,  nearby  Eaatem  marketa.  Write  to-day  for  llluatrated  book¬ 
let  "Country  Life  In  Virginia,”  and  low  excuralon  rates.  Adtbew 
K.  T.  Crawley,  Indua.  Agt.,  C.  A  O.  Ry.,  Room  1004,  Rirbmo^  Va. 


LOOK  AHEAD  FIVE  YEARS — whal’a  In  atore  for  you?  Woold 
a  pretty  borne  In  absolutely  healthy  climate  and  comfortahle  llr- 
Ing  Income  every  year  app^  to  you?  One  of  our  ten-acre  apple 
orchard  tracte  planted  with  500  apple  trees — which  will  cost  yoe 
a  few  dollars  now  and  small  payments  monthly — will  Insure  yov 
future  home,  income  and  bapplnena.  Write  now  for  deactIptiTe 
book  22.  Shenandoah  Valley  Apple  Lands  Company,  Wayaet- 
boro,  Virginia. _ _ _ 

ISLE  OF  PINES 


HOMESEEKERS 


BEST  WAY  TO  YOUR  NEW  HOME;  U  you  have  decided  upon 
a  new  home  location  In  Florida,  the  CaroUnaa,  Alabama,  Texas,  Okla¬ 
homa  or  the  PadOc  Coast,  write  to  me  for  the  best  way  to  reach 
there.  The  Clyde  and  Mallory  Lines  offer  attractive  rates  Just  now 
to  those  lands  of  opportunity.  Let  me  send  you  full  Information 
and  reserve  choloe  accommodations.  Arthur  W.  Pye,  Passenger 
Trafflc  Manager.Clyde-Mallory  Lines.Pler  3S  North  River,  New  York. 


CONSIDER  CUBA.  ALL  YOU  WHO  SEEK  GREATER  oppor¬ 
tunities.  Rich  and  productive  soli.  Delightful  and  healthful  cli¬ 
mate.  .55  Incbes  annual  rainfall.  Cheapest  and  best  transportation 
to  the  world's  greatest  markets.  1 100  miles  from  New  York.  Land 
still  very  cheap  but  will  advance  rapidly  with  the  opening  of  tbe 
Panama  Canal.  Map  Free.  Sanderson,  2S8  Palace  Building,  Mln- 
neapolU. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MONEY-MAKING  FARMS;  17  STATES;  one  to  1000  acres,  $10 
to  $50  an  acre:  live  stock,  tools  and  crops  often  Included  to  settle 
quickly.  Mammotb  Illustrated  Catalogue  No.  35,  free.  E.  A.  Strout 
Farm  Agency,  Station  2719,  47  West  34th  St.,  New  York. 


“FOLLOW  THE  LEAD  OF  WISE  BUYERS”— Go  to  Los  la- 
dlos.  Isle  of  Pines — the  beautiful,  fertile,  American  Inhabited  tropleal 
Island  only  180  miles  from  Key  West.  Fla.  June  climate  year  rosnd 
— no  frosu.  Abundance  of  rain — no  Irrigation.  Big  proAis  la 
oranges,  lemons,  grape-fruit,  pineapples,  etc.  American  storea 
schools,  churches,  banks,  newspapers,  etc.  Our  lands  surround 
Los  Indlos,  the  only  deep-sea  harbor  on  tbe  Island.  Unusual  oppor¬ 
tunity  tor  home  or  investment.  10  acres  will  make  you  Independat. 
Easy  terms.  Prices  now  low — land  rapidly  Increasing  In  value. 
Titles  guaranteed.  Write  for  complete  Information.  Canada  Land 
A  Fruit  Co.,  117  Wisconsin  8t.,  Milwaukee,  WIs. _ 

CANADA 


$IM  INYESTED  NOW  IN  WESTERN  CANADA  Inside towndic 
property  will  increase  to  $150  or  $200  within  two  years.  Thire 


values  double  and  treble.  One  comer  lot  In  N.  Battleford  that  cost 
$000  In  1905  sold  for  $9,000  and  last  Spring  sold  again  for  $36,00a 
There  are  other  places  lust  as  good.  Do  you  know  them?  We  do. 
Write  today  tor  valuable  free  Information.  Address  C.  A.  Motris  A 
Co.,  411  BuUdets  Ex.,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


ffSI 


INCORPORATE  YOUR  BUSINESS  IN  ARIZONA.  Least 
Cost,  Greatest  advantages.  Cost  not  affected  by  amount  of  capital. 
Transact  business  and  keep  books  anywhere.  Stock  made  full- 
paid  and  non-assessable  by  using  our  forms.  President  Stoddard, 
former  Secretary  of  Arlsona.  Laws,  blanks  and  dlreethHM  free. 
Stockholders  are  exempt  from  corporate  liability.  Stoddard  Incorpo¬ 
rating  Company,  Box  8J,  Phoenix,  Arlsona. 


BUILD  A  BUSINESS  OF  YOUR  OWN.  and  escape  salM 
drudcflry  for  life.  Leem  tiie  CoUectlon  Bustnen.  limltlesi  IMds; 
lltUe  oomp^tloD.  Few  opponunitles  eo  profitable.  Send  for  “Potot- 
ere"  t4Mla7.  Amerlean  CMlMtlon  Service.  18  State  St..  Detrott^MM* 
LOCAL  MANAGER  ln~^h  dty  not  yet  allotted,  to  ^1  Ctoco-- 
a  big  money  saver  to  local  automobile  owners,  supply  houses  sm 
garages.  No  comp^ltloo.  Large  immediate  profits.  Must  te 
able  to  handle  salesmen  and  have  nom  $50  to  $250  cash  In  proporoos 
to  awarded  terrlKHy.  No  iMoposliion  like  this  ever  before  onereo. 
Don't  write  unless  you  can  quall^  with  cash  as  well  as  refmnm 
and  we  will  submit  you  an  unusually  attractive  opening.  AddrcM. 
E.  C.  Routaahn.  127  Duane  St..  Suite  97.  New  York. 


AUTOMOBILES— AUTOMOBILE 
INSTRUCTION  —  ACCESSORIES 


GUARANTEED  S,M«  MILES  WITHOUT  PUNCTURE.  If 
your  tires  nre  old.  don't  throw  them  away,  or  you'll  throw  away  $50  to 
$200.  with  Durable  Treads  we  Mve  you  a  written  guarantee  for 
5,000  mile,  without  puncture.  Tbto  is  binding  whether  your  tires  are 
new  or  old— tread-wom — lim-eut,  or  rut-wom.  Durable  Treads 
cost  only  half  as  much  as  tires.  Write  for  booklet  and  medal  dto- 
count  at  once  to  Colorado  Tire  A  Leather  Compa;:y,  1237  Majestic 
Bldg.,  Chicago,  III.,  or  1037  Broadway,  Denver,  Colo. 


AUTOMOBILES  $56  UP.  MotorcyciM  $20  up.  GuarantseJ 
for  one  year,  sblpp^  frdgbt  prepaid.  Largest  stock,  lovw 
prices  in  tbe  work).  £.  E.  King.  Automobile  Broker.  217  wen 

125th  8t..  N.  Y.  C. _ 

MEN  WANTED— For  Auto  Salesmen,  Demonstrators  MgA 
Drivers.  Our  graduates  to  big  demand.  We  supply  men  to  w 
Auto  Makers  and  over  35  Auto  Companies.  Write  for  Free  BooL 
Practical  Auto  School,  70  E.  Beaver  St.,  New  York. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


EVERYBODY’S  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


HIGH-GRADE  HELP  WANTED -SALESMEN, 
AGENTS.  ETC. 


WE  PAY  YOU  $S.M,  S4.M  or  $2.M  no  each  order.  Y'ou  ran 
oKtgt  A  number  o(  orders  each  day.  Guaranteed  advance  after 
•nt  month.  We  aeU  to  physlctaiu  on  easy  credit  temu.  BIk  ihoney 
Wttloryou.  Light  work,  choice  territory  now  open.  Wm.  WoodA 

Ca,  Dept.  R.  51 — 5th  Ave.,  New  Y'ork.  _ 

~  CARBON  PAPER  as  a  side  line  will  pay  agents  weekly  a  com- 
^iloo  of  33  1-3  "o .  We  pay  all  shipping  charges.  Exclusive  propo- 
gtioo.  two  years’  contract.  Wblttleld  Carbon  Paper  Works,  33 

MUvan  St..  New  York. _ 

'you  CAN  MAKE  AS  OUR  GENERAL  or  local  agent. 

Wa^cohollc  flavors,  perfumes,  etc.;  save  consumer  Wi.  Perma- 
aat  buriness  In  home  town.  Big  profits.  Free  sample.  Write. 

ntkin  A  Co.,  117  Redd  8t.,  Newark,  X.  Y.  _ 

PROFIT— ULIDINQ  CASTERS— NEW  INVENTION. 
He  roUm..  Homes  buy  6  to  40  sets.  Hotels  SO  to  500.  Anyone 
tm  attach.  Noiseless.  Won't  scratch  floors.  Save  carpets  and 
mlture.  Set  costs  3c.  Sells  10c.  to  25c.  Exclusive  territory, 
guaples  4c.  Evergrip  Caster  Co..  20A  Warren  8t..  N.  Y. _ 


A  GOOD  PERMANENT  BUSINESS  may  be  built  up  by  hand- 
iwe  our  widely-advertised,  generally-used  lighting  proposition. 
Ildoes  away  with  the  smoke,  odor,  trouble,  heat  and  danger  oom- 
Boa  to  all  other  methods:  users  enthusiastic;  every  one  sold  sells 
•Ihn.  We  want  Industrious,  Intelligent  men  and  women  to  repre- 
■nt  us  exclusively — No  competition,  large  profits,  absolute  pro- 
■edoo.  Write  for  Information  Now.  Angle  Mfg.  Co.,  2446  West 
IM  Bt..  N.  Y. 


PHOTO  PILLOW  TOP,  Portrait,  Frame,  Photo  China  Plate 
tad  Sheet  Picture  proposition  best  ever  on  market  for  agents, 
gamples  and  catalog  free.  30  days'  Credit.  ITompt  shipments. 
Meets  credited.  James  c.  Bailey  Co.,  Desk  R4.  Chicago. _ 

WE  WANT  A  MAN  OR  WOMAN  IN  THIS  LOCALITY  to  rep- 
maat  us.  Work  easy  and  pleasant.  Pays  bU.  Write  at  once  for 
tan  p^lculars.  M.  R.  Mathews,  2823  Third  St.,  Dayton,  O. 


UNCLE  SAM  IS  A  LIBERAL  EMPLOYER.  Qualify  for  a 
asramment  position.  We  prepare  you  by  mall  for  any  Civil  Service 
bamlnatloD.  Many  vacancies  now  exist.  Write  to-day  for  free 
Baoklet  42.  Capital  Civil  Service  School,  Washington,  D.  C. 


agents  make  bio  money  and  become  sales  mana- 

in  lor  our  goods.  Fast  ofllre  sellers.  Fine  profits.  Particulars 
iBd  sample  free.  One  Dip  Pen  Company,  Dept.  1,  Baltimore,  Md. 


AGENTS:  To  sell  the  newest  electric  appliance  on  the  market; 
■U  everywhere  there  Is  electrirlty.  In  the  home  and  ofllce:  liberal 
mllU:  sales-drivlng  sample,  weighs  a  pound,  no  experience  or  knowl¬ 
edge  of  electricity  required;  It  shows  how  to  use  one  light  Instead  of 
two  and  get  the  same  results:  sells  tor  $3.50  and  saves  the  purchaser 
■  taiTestment  of  $25;  write  tor  particulars.  The  Handy  Light  Co.. 
1(B2  Handy  Light  Block,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


BIG  PROFITS:  Open  a  dyeing  and  cleaning  establishment,  splcn- 
Ad  field,  little  capital  needed.  We  teach  by  mall.  Write  for  book- 
Im.  The  Ben-Vonde  System,  Dept.  O,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 


SALESMEN  AS  GENERAL  SELLING  AND  DISTRIBUTING 
ifenis  tor  the  Automatic  Combination  Tool.  A  hlgb-elass  article 
lor  Contiwctors,  Farmers.  Teamsters,  Fence  Builders,  Threshers, 
Fielories.  Mines,  etc.  Wire  Stretcher,  Post  Puller,  Holst,  Lifting 
■d  Pulling  Machine.  Vice  and  dosens  of  other  uses.  Capacity  3 
tsWL  weight  24  pounds.  No  experience  necessary.  Position  pays 
Mg  eommlssions.  Catalog,  prices  and  proposition  free  upon  request. 
AMomatlc  Jack  Co.,  Box  A,  Bloomfield,  Ind. 


AGENTS — New  "Colonial”  10-plece  Aluminum  Set.  An  unparal- 
■id  opportunity.  The  aluminum  trust  prices  smashed.  .A  fortune  for 


t  delay  a  mlnute.Dundee  Mfg.Co.,46a  Chauncy  Bt..Boston,Mass. 


AGENTS  make  big  money  selling  our  new  gold  letters  for  office 
windows,  store  fronts,  and  glass  signs.  Any  one  can  put  them  on. 
Write  to-day  for  free  sample  and  full  particulars.  Metallic  Sign 
Letter  Co.,  417  N.  Clark  St..  Chicago. 


AGENTS.  Cost  2c..  sell  25c.  Window  letters  you  can  put  on 
with  a  roller.  PosMI  brings  free  mounted  samples.  Embossed 
Letter  Co.,  201  West  Illinois  St.,  Chicago. _ 

SALESMEN — To  call  on  wholesale  and  retail  hardware,  druggists, 
■emees  and  saddlerv  and  mill  supply  houses,  etc.,  to  sell  neatsfoot 
end  lard  oil  as  a  side  line  on  a  commission  basis:  pocket  samples. 
We  help  you  sell  our  products.  Anglo-American  Pork  Products 
Oo-  63-64  Wade  Building.  Cleveland.  O. 


HAVE  YOU  AMBITION  TO  RISE  to  something  better  than  a 
pay  envelope’?  If  so,  we  want  you.  If  not,  we  don’t.  Absolute 
household  necessity.  Sold  direct  to  consumer.  Write  for  original 
selling  plan.  Beck  Mfg.  Co.,  220  E.  4l8t  St.,  New  York. 


INCOME  INSURANCE;  SOMETHING  NEW.  Liberal,  new 
form,  low  cost  policy  Issued  to  men  or  women,  all  occupations, 
ages  16  to  70  years,  pays  an  Income  of  825  weekly  for  sickness  or 
Injuries,  $5000  Accidental  Death.  Annual  cost  810.  82000  Acci¬ 

dental  Death,  815  weekly  for  sickness  or  Injuries.  Annual  cost  85. 
Midland  Casualty  Co. .Reg. Dept. ,1345  losuranceExchange.Chlcago. 

SPECIAL  ’’GET-ACGUAIN-TEb”  OFFERS;  Apply^Today^. 
85.00  yearly  old-line  policy  against  sickness  and  accident.  Pays  $2,500 
death,  812..50  weekly  dl^blllty  benefit.  Representatives  wanted. 
L.  B.  Smuts,  M anager,  936  Holland  Bldg.,  Bt.  Louis,  Mo. 

AGENTS — Would  you  take  a  steady  Job  starting  right  away  on 
the  most  attractive  proposition  with  chances  of  increasing  your  earn¬ 
ing  power  constantly'?  No  experience  required.  My  goods  are 
snappy,  self-sellers  tliat  make  and  bold  customers.  If  you  want 
to  make  big  money  quick,  write  me  to-day.  E.  M.  Davis.  Pres.. 
220  Davis  Bldg.,  Chicago. 


AGENTS— DEMONSTRATORS— SALESMEN  (either  sex); 
You  make  big  money  sure  selling  Magic  Vacuum  Massagers  at  82..50 
each.  Permanent  business.  Dandy  side  line.  Pocket  samples. 
Our  agents  say  ’’the  people  grab  lor  It."  Write  Adam  Fisher  Mfg. 
Co..  51  Pierre,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


REX-DOOR-HOLD.  Agents,  here’s  one  of  the  best  on  the 
market.  Sell  one  for  every  door  In  every  home,  office,  hotel,  factory, 
etc.  Easy  to  carry,  easier  to  sell,  easiest  big  money  of  all.  A  win¬ 
ning  side-line.  Rex  Mfg.  Co.,  176  Federal  Street.  Boston,  Mass. 


TO  LEARN  HOW  VO  EASILY  MAKE  MONEY  WITHOUT 
Interfering  with  your  present  occupation,  address  at  once.  Desk  5. 
Scribner’s  Magaxine,  155  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


MANUFACTURER  OF  NEW  EXCLUSIVE  LINEN  HEEL  AND 
toe  guaranteed  hosiery,  wants  agent  in  every  county.  Sales  enor¬ 
mous.  Re-orders  Insure  permanent.  Increasing  Income.  Exclusive 
territory.  Credit.  E.  Parker  Mills,  720  Chestnut  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 


SALESMEN.  For  our  Provident  Accident  and  Health  Policies, 
Prendums  85  and  810  a  year.  Exceptional  opportunity  for  hustlers 
to  establish  themselves  In  a  permanent  business.  Write  now.  D<sk 
A.  National  Life  Insurance  Company  of  USA.  29  So.  La  Salle  Street. 
Chicago. 


FREE  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK  tells  about  over  360.000  protected 
sitlons  In  U.  S.  service.  More  than  40.000  vacancies  every  year, 
here  Is  a  big  chance  here  for  you.  sure  and  generous  pay,  life¬ 
time  employment.  Easy  to  get.  Just  ask  for  booklet  A-6.  No 
obligation.  Earl  Hopkins.  Washington,  D.  C. 

AGENTS — Big  permanent  Income  selling  the  light-weight. ^ubie 
suction  Duplexo  Vacuum  Cleaner.  A  wonder,  2  years  guarantee. 
Write  for  terms  and  plan  giving  one  machine  free.  Duplexo  Co., 
106  So.  5th  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


AGENTS.  MALE  AND  FEMALE  make  big  money  selling  our 
lands  In  small  tracts  on  the  monthly  payment  plan.  The  lands  sell 
themselves:  the  investor  doubles  his  money.  Liberal  commissions. 
Write  me  to-day.  Nathan  Q.  Tanquary,  Fort  Stockton,  Texas. 


AGENTS— GET  PARTICULARS  OF  ONE  OF  THE  BEST 
paying  propositions  ever  put  on  the  market.  Something  no  one  else 
sells.  Permanent,  profitatfie  business.  E.  M.  Feltman,  Sales 
Manager.  6140  Sycamore  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. _ 

HUSTLING  AGENTS  WANTED  FOR  OUR  FAST  SELLINO 
Sanitary  Household  Brushes.  Steady  work.  Big  profits.  Postal 
'  brings  particulars.  Dept.  B,  Bale  A  Kavanek,  New  Britain,  Conn. 


WE  ARETHE  LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  of  Twisted  Wire 
Brushes  In  America.  Highest  grade  goods,  best  service,  highest  profit. 
Write  for  our  new  catalog.  You  are  sure  to  win.  Fuller  Brush  Co,. 
9  Hoadley  Place,  Hartford,  Conn.  Western  Branch.WIchita.Kansas. 


AGENTS — Either  sex  sell  our  guaranteed  hosiery.  Whole  or 
part  time;  70  per  cent,  profit.  Goods  replaced  free  U  hole  ap¬ 
pears.  Exp^ence  unnecessary.  Quaker  Knit,  28  So.  3l8t  St., 

Phlto.,  Pa. _ 

NEW  LADD  CENTER  DRIVE  BEATER  sells  In  every  home:  8 
beating  blades:  beats  eggs:  cream  Instantly:  users  say  "tbe  beater  of 
all  time  for  all  purpooee:”  sensational  success:  big  money:  write. 
United  Royalties  Corporation.  42  D,  Broadway,  New  York  CKy. 

IF  YOU  THINK  YOU  CAN  SELL  ENGINE  ROOM  SUPPLIES, 
we  want  your  services  for  high-grade  specialties  We  pay  liberal 
commlmlons  and  give  valuable  assistance  by  correspondence.  Chard 

*  Howe,  250  Front  Street,  New  York  City. _ 

AGENTS,  MALE  AND  FEMALE.  CAN  MAKE  BIO  MONEY 
selling  my  great  number  of  Imported  specialties  listed  In  my  big 
Illustrated  catalogue.  Contains  many  rare  and  exceptional  money 
makers.  Send  for  It  to-day.  Joseph  Gluck,  621  Broadway.  N.Y.CIty. 


WHY  NOT  BUILD  A  BUSINESS  OF  YOUR  OWN?  U.  8. 
Chemical  Fire  Extinguishers  easily  sell  everywhere.  Lowest  cost; 
500%  profit.  Protected  territory  given  local  or  State  representatives. 
United  Manufacturing  Company,  1136  Jefferson,  Toledo.  Ohio. 


AGENTS:  BIG  EASY  MONEY.  The  Wiiard  Light  requires  no 
generation,  lamps  operated  by  pull  of  chain.  Convenient  as  elec¬ 
tricity — one-tenth  the  cost.  Everybody  wants  them.  Write  lor 
our  new  selling  plan.  Quick  sales.  Big  profits.  No  competition. 
Nagel-Chase  Mfg.  Co..  148  W.  Ohio  St.,  Chicago. 

AGENTS— HERE  IS  A  SNAPPY  NEW  MONEY  MAKER. 
Give  a  82.00  Kitchen  Set  Free  with  each  pair  of  Self  Sharpening 
Shears  and  still  make  100%  profit.  Sworn  proof  of  big  profits.  Free 
samples  to  workers.  Peoples  Supply  Co.,  B-48,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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EVERYBODY’S  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


SPECIALTY  SALESMEN  WANTED;  bl 
MnMd;  write  tor  perUeulen.  EL  L.  Amott. 


AGENTS— PORTRAITS  ifc.,  FRAMES  Itc.,  Sheet  PIctaw 
le.,  Stereoeeopee  iSe.,  VIewa  le.  30  days'  credit.  8»mpR»  iM 


YOU  CAN  BE  YOUNG  OR  OLD.  rnamed  or  sliifle,  buatneH 
trained  or  Inexperienced  and  you  may  have  only  odd  moments  to  de¬ 
vote  to  outside  work,  but  It  you  want  to  earn  money  ot  your  own,  you 
can  do  so.  Full  particulars  iHven  In  the  little  "Guide  to  MoneyvlUe" 
sent  tree  to  any  (Irl  or  woman  askins  tor  It.  Tbcre  b  nothlnc  to  pay 
and  no  obligations  Incurred.  Why  not  write  betore  bedtime  to-olght  T 
HdenHatha  way  .Secretary  the  CloverClub.TheDHlneator.New  Y’ork. 


HIGH-GRADE  HELP  WANTED— SALESMEN, 
AGENTS,  ETC. — Continued 


AOENTS  WANTED  IN  EVERY  COUNTY  to  seU  the  Transpar¬ 
ent  Handle  Pocket  Knlte.  Big  oommlsslons  paid.  Ebtravagant  In¬ 
comes  being  earned  by  active  weota.  Write  lor  terms  today. 
— ....  ^... —  .r,-  ^nion.  Ohio. 


RELIABLE  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  EVERY  LOCALITY  Iw 
permanent  highly  profltable  new  success  with  buslncw  and  trsta 
people  who  are  guaranteed  ten  dollars  or  more  tor  each  one  uu 
out.  Manager,  1043  Phelan  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


IF  YOU  WANT  TO  MAKE  BIO  MONEY  WRITE  FOR  B^. 
let  ot  our  handsome,  high-grade  specialty.  Not  sold  In  sum. 
Every  oim  uses  It.  You  show  It  to  sell  It!  Then  pocket  a  llbeni 
commission.  Protected  territory.  Held  Mtg.  Co..  Dept.  E.  341 
Broadway,  New  York.  v  m 


WE  WANT  RESIDENT  AOENTS,  spare  Ume.  everywhere,  res- 
resenting  world  renowned  Ohashl's  carbon  paper,  Japanese  ropyiac 
books,  etc.  The  largest  In  thb  line.  Sell  lactory  to  cumum 
direct.  No  pn'illng:  Just  take  orders.  Old  customers  every  whwa 
H.  Ohaahl  A  Co..  395  B  way.  N.  Y. _ 


DEMONSTRATORS  FOR  NEW  HOUSEHOLD  ARTICLE. 
Prefer  those  having  experience  but  will  consider  beginners.  Eieu- 
lent  pay,  exclusive  territory.  Write  tor  proposition.  Antkoar 
Chemical  Co..  32<l  Audubon  Avenue,  New  YoA. _ 


AOENTS— EARN  BIO  MONEY  WEEKLY.  Beginners  shown 
how.  Positions  open  now  tor  new  men.  C.  E.  Swartabaugh  Co., 
Dlv.  103.  Toledo.  0. _ 


EARN  BIO  MONEY  EVERY  DAY.  restortng  faded  colors  In 
r'.:s:  ind  esrpeu.  trhclc  cr  spare  time.  Famous  Armenian  Process, 
new  In  thb  country.  Demand  everywhere.  Easy  to  learn.  No  eapl- 
tal.  Free  Booklet  teUs  how.  Eldred.  Dept.  CX.  Detroit.  Mich. 


famous  line  ot  Leather  Goods.  Diaries,  and  oTher  Advertising  Special¬ 
ties.  Product  of  thirty  years'  experience.  Elasy  sales,  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers.  big  commlsslnns.  A  serious  offer  tor  hustling  ^esmen.  No 
canvassers:  H.  B.  Hardenburg  A  Co..  86  Centre  8t..  New  York. 


WE  FURNISH  YOU  CAPITAL  TO  RUN  A  PROFITABLE 
business  of  your  own.  Become  our  local  representative  and  sell 

Guaranteed  sweaters,  shirts,  neckties,  underwear  and  host 
rom  our  tactorlee  to  the  homes.  W 
Cohoee,  N.  Y. 


AOENTS  ARE  MAKING  BIO  PROFITS  selling  "Canton" 
Photo  Knives.  ExduMve  territory.  Experience  unnecessary. 
Write  tor  special  outfit  otter  and  territory  to-day.  Canton  Cutlen 
Co..  Dept.  232.  Canton,  Ohio. 


AOENTS  OWN  YOUR  OWN  BUSINESS;  no  capital  needed: 
steady  Income  selling  our  new  changeable  signs,  gold  and  Mm 
letters;  In  demand  everywhere.  Write  for  catalogue.  ClhBsi 
Novelty  Co.,  702  Gay  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


FREE  SAMPLE  goes  with  the  Orst  letter.  Something  see. 
Every  Orm  wants  IL  Orders  from  31.00  to  3100.00.  Nice  pMaaai 
busInesB.  Big  demand  everywhere.  Write  at  once  for  tree  asaill 

and  particulars.  MetaPIc  Sales  Co.,  417  N.  Clark.  Chicago. _ 

TRAVELING  MEN:  If  you  want  an  easy,  profltable  MMba 
write  tor  our  special  Direct  newsdealer  propoaUon  to  handb  Evi» 
body's.  Adventure.  The  Delineator.  The  Designer,  andTheWoawal 
Magaslne.  Utilise  your  spare  time  profitably.  PubUshets  Nsm 
Company.  Spring  and  Macdougal  Streets.  New  York. _ 

WOMEN  AGENTS  ^ 


BEOIN  EARNING  YOUR  CHRISTMAS  DOLLARS  NOW. 
The  Clover  Club  for  Glrta  will  tell  you  a  pleasant,  dlgnlfled  way  wltk- 
out  a  cent  ot  expense.  Just  ask  for  a  free  copy  of  the  "Uukb  ts 
MoneyvlUe”  and  direct  Inquiry  to  Helen  Hathaway,  Secretary  tkt 
Clover  Club,  The  Delineator.  New  York. _ ^ 


measure.  Big  money  easily  made  evi 
Dept.  A,  Box  181,  Back  Bay,  Boston. 


week.  A.  B.  Skirt  Oa, 


FOR  THE  PHOTOGRAPHER, 
PHOTOGRAPHS  —  PICTURES 


FILMS  DEVELOPED,  lOe.  per  roU;  aU  slsea  Velox  Prints. 
Brownies  3e.;  3Mx3H,  3wx4K.  4e.;  4x5,  3a,  So.  Send  two  negatives 
and  we  wUl  print  them  tree  as  a  sample  of  our  work;  we  are  film 
spedallsta,  and  give  you  better  results  than  you  have  ever  had. 
Cole  A  Co..  Asbury  Park.  N.  J. 


■'VELVETA”  FOLDING  BACKGROUNDS  make  Home  Por¬ 
traiture  delightful  and  profitable  with  any  sbe  Camera.  Results 
equal  Professional  work.  Descriptive  Booklet  on  request.  Dept.  A, 
Packard  Bros..  Background  Painters.  Rosllndale.  Boston.  Mass. 


SAMPLE  PRINTS. — Send  negatives  tor  free  sample  of  our  wort 
Films  developed  10c.  roll.  Velox  prints  2hj3H,  3c.  Other  sixes  fso- 
portlonately  cheap.  Photo  enlarging  a  nwcialty.  SxlO's  2M.  us- 
mounM.  Columbia  Photo  Supply  Co..  Dept.  A,  Wash..  D.  C. 

FILMS  DEVELOPED  ANIT^INTED.  Brownie "No.  2.  Ifc; 
others  up  to  and  Including  4x5,  15c.  Printing  2v«x3l4,  2Hix4K.  jlja 
each;  3Hx3K.  3Kx4!<.  3c.  each;  4x5, 35<x5X  and  Postab 4c.each.WWS 
price  list.  Coster  Photo  Supply  Co.,21  E.  Stt  Street.  Holland,  Mlct 


LEARN  PHOTO  REPRODUCING  by  the  new  Dresden  Pro^ 
An  opportunity  to  make  a  handsome  weekly  Income  reproduosi 
photos  on  watch-cases,  dlab,  spoons,  plates,  vases,  etc.  Kalue  Mi(. 
Co..  8  Hamilton  PI.,  Boston.  _ _ 


FILMS  DEVELOPED.  10c.  per  roll  any  sixe.  Prints  2l4xl!L 
3c.:  2Hx4m.  3)4x3K.  3Kx4m.  4c.:  3KxSH.  4x5.  Rc.:  Piwiab  Se. 
Prompt  returns.  First-class  work.  Two  Aims  printed  free  as  sampia 


EVERYBODY’S  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


CHRISTMAS  SUGGESTIONS 


■EAUTIFUL  HAND-PAINTED  SATIN  CUSHION  TOPS  to 
(Ear  tl-lfi  pontpAld.  Meotlon  deaten  wanted,  flowers,  fruit,  birds. 


Make  artistic,  acceptable  holiday  and  birthday  itlfts.  Guaran- 
Hdkand  work.  Mr8,H.Hobeon,EdKeinont  Statlon,East  St.Louls,lll. 


DIAMONDS,  Christmas  Special.  Nov.  15  to  Jan.  15  Only. 
I  will  sell  Ladles  14Kt.  Tlllany  diamond  rlmt,  or  gentleman's  14Kt. 
Belcher  ling  or  stud  for  S15.00.  Unequalled  anywhere  under  S25.00. 
Pure,  whiter  brilliant  genuine  diamond,  quality  guaranteed  or  money 
back.  Wiitr  today  for  Unger  sUe  card,  and  diamond,  watch.  Jewelry 
and  silverware  catalogue.  S.  R.  Weaver.  Dept.  K,  1206  Chestnut 
Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa.  Established  25  years. 


BUY  YOUR  HUSBAND'S  CHRISTMAS  PRESENT  WITH 
money  you  earn  yourself.  "The  Guide  to  Moneyvllle”  tells  you  a 
very  practical  way  In  which  to  do  It.  Copy  sent  free  upon  request. 
Write  before  bedtime  to-night.  Helen  Hathaway,  Secretary,  The 
Clover  Club.  The  Delineator,  New  Y’ork. 


INVALID  FURNITURE 


PATENT  AHORNEYS,  PATENTS 


PATENTS  THAT  PROTECT  AND  PAY.  Advice  and  boob 
Ma  Highest  references.  Best  results.  Promptneas  assured. 
iBd  dmtcb  or  model  tor  tree  search.  Watson  E.  Coleman,  Patent 
Ueyw,  624  F  Street,  Washington.  D.  C. 


PATENTS.  TRADE-MARKS  ft  COPYRIGHTS.  Our  hand- 
talk  on  patents  will  be  sent  free  on  request.  All  patenu  secured 
amgh  us  are  described  without  cost  to  the  patentee  in  the  Selen- 
Me  American — Munn  ft  Co.,  Patent  Attorneys,  357  Broadway,  New 
Twk— Branch  Offlee  625  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS  BRING  FORTUNES.  Our  FYee  Book  tells  how. 
»mt  iketch  tor  Free  opinion  as  to  patentability.  Best  references 
kia  Inventors  of  many  years'  experience.  Wm.  N.  Moore  ft  Co., 
SB  Loan  ft  Trust  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C.  , 


IDEAS  PATENTED.  Patent  and  royalty  sales  negotiated.  No 
fee  unless  patent  obtained.  Manufacturers  supplied  with  very  valu¬ 
able  patents  in  their  line.  Fortunes  await  those  who  Investigate  our 
latest  patents  tor  sale.  Rejected,  dIOlcult  cases  our  specialties.  Pat¬ 
ents  advertised  tree.  Write  tor  boob, "Why  Some  inventors  Fall," 
"How  to  Get  Y'our  Patent  and  Your  Money,"  “Money  in  Patents," 
200  mechanical  movements  valuable  to  Inventors  and  mechanics,  en¬ 
dorsements  from  Senators.Congresemen, public  men, leading  Inventors. 
Advice  free.  Send  sketch,  description  for  tree  opinion  of  patentable 
poesibllltles.  Our  report  based  on  examination  of  Patent  Offlee 
records  and  copies  of  patents  referred  to  in  report  sent  when  ordered. 
Randolph  ft  Co..Patent  Attorneys  and  Experts,605  F  8t.,Wagb.,D.C. 


COMPLETE  INFORMATION  AND  ADVICE  ABOUT  PAT- 
ents  furnished  by  personal  letter  according  to  what  you  want  to  know. 
Personal  service.  Write  fully  about  your  Invention  to  Geo.  R.  Ham¬ 
lin,  Solicitor  of  Patents.  800  H  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS  ARE  WASTED  ANNUALLY  on  in¬ 
terior  patent  claims.  Come  to  a  real  patent  lawyer  and  save  money. 
Before  applying  for  a  patent  write  for  my  booklet  "How  to  Save 
Money  On  Your  Paunt."  Lester  Sargent,  Patent  Lawyer.  718 — 
12th  St.  N.  W.,  Washington.  D.  C. 


PATENTS  SECURED  OR  FEE  RETURNED,  SEND  SKETCH 
tor  tree  report  as  to  patentability.  "Guide  Book,"  Fortunes  In 
Patents,  and  "What  to  Invent,"  with  valuable  list  of  Inventions 
Wanted  and  Prises  offered  tor  Inventions,  sent  free.  Patents 
secured  by  us  advertised  free  In  World's  Progress;  sample  tree. 
Victor  J.  Evans  ft  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


BUSINESS.  CORRESPONDENCE  INSTRUCTION 


PARAOON  SHORTHAND.  Learned  In  one  week.  Valuable 
taimtlon  by  expert  stenographer — Not  by  mere  theorist,  writers 
ta  Otrsnunent  employ.  SpcM  capacity  beyond  reach  of  the  hand. 
langOD  Shorthand  College,  New  Orleans,  Im. 

COURSES  BY  MAIL:  CIVIL  SERVICE.  NOR  MAL,  Academic, 
Mmbs,  Law,  Real  Estate  and  Engineering.  60-page  Bulletin 
he— Write  for  It  to-day.  For  “Special  Tuition  Scholarship," 
tasty  Carnegie  College,  Rogers,  Ohlo^ _ _ _ _ 

■OOKKEEPINO,  PENMANSHIP  AND  SHORTHAND  taught 
ta  taall.  Individual  Instruction  given  each  scholar  by  an  expert, 
nr  particulars,  write  to-day.  J.  M.  Moose,  52  Jones  St.,  Jersey 
City,  N.  J. 


EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE  WANTS  REPRESENTATIVES 
hsO  parts  of  the  tountry.  The  work  Is  profitable;  It  doesn't  take 
‘tag  to  learn;  It  la  a  good  thing  for  you  If  you're  not  quite  satisfied 
your  present  Income.  Agents  who  give  all  their  time  to  the 


■My,  and  plenty  of  perseverance.  Write  to-day  and  get  details  of 
yhest  offer  we  have  ever  made.  Address  Circulation  Department 
•nrybody's  Magazine,  New  York  City. 


WANTED— MOVING  PICTU  RE  PLAYS.  You  can  write  them. 
We  show  you  how.  Free  Illustrated  Booklet.  For  single  Ideas 
manufacturers  pay  from  SIO  to  SIOO.  Our  Ten-lesson  Course  com¬ 
plete,  S2.00.  Penn  Association,  Dept.  C,  Llpplncott  Bldg.,  Phlla..Pa. 


YOU  CAN  EARN  BIO  MONEY  writing  moving  picture  plays. 
We  teach  only  sure  method.  Great  demand.  Send  for  our  free 
booklet  of  valuable  Information.  Chicago  Photo-playwright  College, 

Box  278  A,  Chicago. _ 

BIO  MONEY  IN  WRITING  MOVING  PICTURE  PLAYS. 
Great  demand.  No  great  literary  talent  necessary.  Ideas.  Model 
plots.  Markets.  Home  spare-time  study.  Complete  training. 
Famous  Emery  Outline  system.  Write  for  Booklet  M  2.  Inter¬ 
continental  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 


POST  CARDS— STAMPS— COINS-CURIOS 


OLD  COINS  WANTED.  $100.  Paid  for  Dime  1894 S.  Mint;  $100. 
n  certain  1853  half  dollar;  $8.  for  rare  1853  quarters.  Thousands 
"Taluable  coins  In  circulation.  We  pay  $1.  to  $1000.  Premium  for 
Mae  and  bills  to  1912.  Send  4c.  for  large  Illustrated  Coin  Circular. 
Tlic  Numismatic  Bank  of  Texas.  Dept.  B.,  Fort  Worth.  Texas. 

PREHISTORIC  AND  MODERN  INDIAN  RELICS— Antique 
Pistols,  weapons  from  distant  lands,  minerals,  fossils,  antique 
•riekery;  illustrated  list,  5c.  N.  E.  Carter,  Elkhom,  WIs. 


STAMPS  FREE — .8  diff.  Costa  Rica,  or  3  diff.  Japanese.  China, 
big  stamp  lists,  bargain  Hats,  etc.,  etc.,  free  for  2c.  postage.  If  you 
collect  write  us.  We  buy  stamps.  W.  C.  Phillips  ft  Co.,  Glaston¬ 
bury,  Conn. 

OLD  COINS  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD.  100  page  Fall  Coin  .Sell¬ 
ing  Catalog  Just  out.  Free  to  Collectors  only.  Buying  Coin  Cata¬ 
log  quoting  prices  I  pay  10  cents.  William  Hesslein,  Malley  Bldg., 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


t.fit 


EVERYBODY’S  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


OFFICE  EQUIPMENT— FACTORY  SUPPLIES— 
TYPEWRITERS 


BE  MASTER  OF  YOUR  MACHINE.  The  TuUoM  Course  wlU 
quickly  brine  you  blgb  speed — noeuraey— ease  of  writing — •  big  In- 
oome.  Send  for  vnlunble  SA-page  Free  Book  describing  Course  In 
detail.  Gives  full  Information.  Filled  srlth  vital,  helpful  facts  about 
blgb.crade  prontable  touch  typewriting.  The  Tulloas  School,  Dept. 
12,  Sprlngfleld,  Ohio. 


OET  "THE  OOOSE.THE  TYPEWRITER  AND  THE  WIZARD.” 
It's  a  tree  book  that  tells  how  your  business  correspondence 
can  be  handled  at  half  Its  present  cost  without  any  change  In  your 
oIBcc  system.  Write  us  for  this  book  to-day.  Thomas  A.  Edtoon, 
Inc.,  IS  Lakeside  Ave.,  Orange.  N.  i. 


REMINGTON  TYPEWRITER  ONLY  SI8.7I.  Most  Interest¬ 
ing  proposition  ever  made.  Bargains  In  even  make.  Price  from 
$5.00  up.  Oat  our  agenu’  prices.  Standard  Typewriter  Exchange, 
23  Park  Row.  N.  Y. 


TYPEWRITERS  REBUILT  By  the  Manufacturers— We  are 
msniig  a  specialty  this  month  of  "VMble"  typesrrlters,  Olivers, 
Underwoods,  etc.,  and  can  fumlab  these  machines  Factory  Rebuilt 
at  specially  low  prices,  or  will  Rent  them  anywhere,  allowing  Rent 
to  apply  on  price.  Remingtons,  Smith-Premiers  or  any  other  stand¬ 
ard  machine  ftretwTwd  furnished  on  same  conditions.  Write  lor 
Catalog  T.  'Typewriter  Emporium.  Established  1802.  34-36  W, 
Lake  St..  Chicago.  lU. 


TYPEWRITERS,  REMINOTONS  $«.M;  DENSMOREX 
Jewetts,  YosU  88.00;  Olivers,  Underwoods  815.00.  15  days'  K 

trial  and  lire  years'  guarantee.  Harlan  Typewrlta  ExeteZ 
Dept.  F.  47.  215  West  12501  St..  N.  Y.  City. 


WOULD  YOU  SHOW  OUR  WHOLLY  YISIBLE  TYPEWRITEk 
to  your  friends  and  let  them  see  wherein  It  excels  any  SIOOTvS 
writer  made.  If  we  would  send  one  to  you  Free  of  One  Cent  of  Cm 
for  you  to  keep  foreva  as  your  own  T  Then  on  a  postal  card  or  iH 
IMta  to  us,  simply  say:  Mall  particulars.  Emerson  Typewiltw 
Co.,  Box  17&.  Woo&tock,  Illinois.  •rpswina 


DUPLICATOR  DEVICES 

THE  MODERN  DUPLICATOR  Is  a  wonderful  device  lor  non-- 
numy  ooples  of  anything  written  with  pen,  pencil  or  typeniltw 
Lata  slae  complete  83.60.  Sent  on  five  days  tree  trlaL  Boote 
ol  otha  stses  tree.  W.  L.  Durkin,  Reeves  A  Co.,  Mbs.,  33R— M 
Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


EVERYBODY'S  MAGAZINE  WANTS  REPRESENTATIVES 
In  all  parts  of  the  country.  Agents  who  give  all  their  time  to  tke 
work  gets  Big  Money — spare-time  workers  are  well  paid  for  what  tke 
do.  It  does  not  matter  whetha  you  are  a  man  or  a  woman,  yowc 
or  old — all  the  capital  you  need  la  a  neat  appearance,  a  fab  Mai^ 
ability,  and  plenty  of  perseverance.  Address  Circulation  DepartML 
Everybody's  Magailne,  New  York  City.  ' 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CATARRH  SUFFERERS  may  learn  cause  and  how  to  obtain 
relief — simple  dietary  rules — ordinary  foods.  No  foods  sold.  Send 
ten  cents  tor  4  helpful  booklets.  Address  O.  H.  Brinkla,  Food 
Expert,  Dept.  24A,  Washington,  D.  C. 


INFORMATION  FOR  POLICY  HOLDERS 

LIFE  INSURANCE  Policies  Bought— We  pay~ hlgha  cash  valua 
than  the  Issuing  company  for  tontine  or  deferred  dividend  poUcies 
1  to  5  years  before  maturity.  Write  tor  explanaton'  booklet.  Charles 
E.  Shepard  A  Co..  Inc.,  established  1886,  56  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 


_ INVESTMENTS _ 

4'~c  INTEREST  PAID  ON  TIME  DEPOSITS.  4‘~„  forfimoatki 
or  longa.  Cltlsens  State  Bank,  Sharon,  N.  Dak.  CapItaL  Snnilni 
^Profits  825,000;  Resources  890.000.00. _ 

PUBLIC  UTILITIES  In  the  smaller  titles  of  the  Northwesl  lot 
sale.  Controlling  Interest  or  bond  Issues  covering  elertiic  ligbt.  mta 
railway,  bydro-elecuic  powa.  gas  and  wata  works  In  rapidly  grow^ 
sections  of  Oregon  and  Washington.  Valuable  developed  and  unde¬ 
veloped  water  powers.  Excellent  opportunity  for  private  Istcm- 
ment.  Splendid  oOct  In  city  of  5000:  successfully  operated  light  sad 
bydro-electric  powa  system;  no  competition.  Fine  propoAtloa  lit 
good  busineeij  man  with  capital,  or  group  of  Investors.  Growtagbud- 
ness.  Growing  town.  This  Is  worth  careful  Investigailon.  Bank 
reference.  John  S.Manley .MerchantsTnistBulldlng.Pon  land.Otcgea 


NEW  THOUGHT 


THIRTY-FIVE  YEARS  OF  NERVOUSNESS  and  how  It  was 
mastered  by  the  man  who  did  It,  given  with  Ella  Wheda  Wilcox's 
New  Thought  booklet  and  three  months'  trial  subscription  to  The 
Nautilus,  magazine  of  self-help,  for  10c.  The  Elizabeth  Towne  Co.. 
Dept.  57.5,  Holyoke.  Maas. 


TRAVEUNG— TRANSPORTATION— RESORTS-TOURS 


WOODEN  CALLING  AND  BUSINESS  CARDS  make  a  hit 
whereva  presented.  Novel  and  attractive.  25  cards  printed  with 
your  name  25c.;  60  tor  50c.  Write  tor  free  samples  and  bookla. 
Agents  wanted.  R.  B.  Hough  A  Co.,  Box  1004,  Lowvllle,  N.  Y. 


LITERARY— BOOKS— AUTHORS 


THE  BUREAU  OF  SERVICE  TO  AUTHORS.  Unda  the 
Supavlslon  of  Modeste  Hannis  Jordan.  We  accept  for  placing 
evay  manuscript  that  passes  favorably  our  riitleism 
meats;  Typewriting.  TransUtlng,  Illustrating,  Proof-reading, 
clipping.  Printing:  Copyrights  obtained;  Researcb  and  Secretarial 
work  done  by  tbe  hour.  32  Union  Square,  Ehmt.  New  York  City 


POETRY 


WINTER  AND  SPRING  TOURS.  Gibraltar.  Algiers,  Itsly. 
Rlvle^  Switzerland,  Prance,  Spain.  HIgbest  Class.  De  Potts 
Tours  Ck>.  (Eet.  1879).  The  FUtbon.  N.  Y.  _ 


FOR  THE  UME  _ 

THE  PekFECTION  EXTENSION  SHOE  for  any  person  wlA 
a  short  Hmb.  No  more  unsightly  cork  soles.  Irons,  etc.,  neiM 
Worn  with  ready  made  shoes.  Shipped  on  trial.  Write  for  bookM. 
Henry  B.  Lota,  313  Tblrd  Ave.,  New  York.  _ _ 


GAMES  AND  ENTERTAINMENTS 


FOR  WOMEN 


HBCQMB  A  TRAINED  NURSE.  BY  HOME  STUDY  and  earn 
815  to  825  a  week.  Hospital  expeiiaice  If  desired,  and  Diplomas  of 
^hest  standing,  approved  by  best  doctors.  Easy  terms.  Catalog 
Free.  American  Training  School,  LaSalle  Ave.,  Chicago. 


SHETUND  PONIES  _ 

SHETLAND  PONIES — An  uncei^ng  source  of  pleasure  iM 
robust  health  to  children.  Safe  and  Ideal  playmates.  Inexp» 
slve  to  keep.  HIgbest  type.  Complete  outfits.  satWaetw 
guaranteed.  Illustrated  Catalogue.  Belle  Meade  Farm,  Box  Ui 
Markham,  Va. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  deala. 


“Have  You  a  Little  Fairy  in  Your  Home?’ 

•  TT  is  a  funny  thing  ,  about  some  people.  Particular 
about  other  things  they  will  use  any  brand  of  soap 
that’s  put  before  them.  To  them,  soap  is  merely  soap. 
€.Now  Fairy  Soap 
is  more  than  soap 
— it’s  pure  soap — 
it’s  extraordinary 


Fairy  Soap 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


is  purity  itself;  it 
is  white  and  stays 
white.  Fairy  Soap 
comes  in  a  handy, 
oval  cake  which 
floats;  it  costs  but 
5  cents. 

€LWhy  buy  mere 
soap  when  you  can 
get  Fairy  Soap? 
For  toilet  and 
bath  there’s  no 
other  soap  so  good 
as  Fairy. 


THE  N.  K. 
FAIKBANK 
COMPANY 

.  CHICAGO 
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Lustr-ite  Hand  Velvet 

(Makes  the  Chaps  disappear) 

The  greatest  relief  ever  devised  for  chapped,  red 
or  rough  skin,  irritation,  chahng  or  sunburn. 

Not  a  cream  but  a  translucent  emulsion.  Ideal 
after  shaving.  T  ubes  10c  and  2!ic ;  J  ars  35c. 

Lustivite  Nail  Enamel 

Peer  of  ail  Nail  Polishes— In  cake  form  2Sc 
a  box.  Used  by  90%  of  Professional  Mani- 
cures.  Sold  everywhere.  Six  samples 
and  booklet  “Well  Kept 


FL.ORIDINE 

47FraBkliaB^| 

scfMi, 


From.ihe  shops  of  Santa  Claus  yo« 
can  g^  furniture  for  your  gifts,  at  s 
.  real  saving  of  25  to  60%. 

Piiticess  Dressers,  Easy  Chairs, 
Smokers’  Stands,  Desks  or  entire 
furnishings.  Write  now,  select  early, 
’■  buy -Direct,  and  save  jobbers’  and  le 

tailers’  exposes  and  profits.  DIRECT 
Fumiture'is  high  class,  refined,  absolutely 
guaranteed  and  sent  on  approval 

Ask  for  cstaloc  E.  abowinf  photu  ilhwtnttMi  «( 
CokNiisl.  A«te  and  Crmfta ,  Hodipm  and  PcnWalriH. 
with  full  tMttculars  for  m^iiur  I'hriatMi  Maty 
do  aoarlrS^lt  duty. 


;  FAY  &  BOWE^ 


Anto-lype  Bet  ‘  JT 

RefuUtesI^eYowCar.  Has  FAY  &  BOWEPtel 

Fay  &  Bowen  4-cycle,  4-cyliiider  Engine  _  oITMADAItS': 

Is  roomy,  seaworthy,  safe  and  beautiful.  If  you  X tl"  H  I  IC  11  Iw  fk  Kl  III 
want  something  faster,  we  have  a  32-footer  at  20  ^  ‘ 

miles.  Nothing  better  in  the  world  at  any  price.  Send  for  BaUetins  and  Prtces 


Send  for  Bulletins  and  Prices 
of  these  and  our  full  line. 

FAY  a  BOWEN  ENGINE  Ca 
_  ~  loauke  Stmt 

- m  *• 
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Coal  Bills  Cut  More  Than  Vt. 


IN  both  Underfeed  Furnaces  and  Boilers,  coal  is  fed  from  ^ 
below  and  bums  from  the  top  down.  (See  illustra¬ 
tion.  )  Smoke  and  gases  pass  up  through  the  Are  and  are 
consumed,  converting  into  ure/u/ heat  the  enormous  chim¬ 
ney  waste  of  heaters  of  other  types. 

Hottest  coals  in  top-feed  heaters  are  on  the  srates, /ar  rtmaced 
from  radiating  surfaces,  whereas  in  the  Underfeed  fire  is  on  top  in 
direct  contact  with  such  surfaces.  All  heat  is  utilized. 

Underfeed  heaters  (warm  air  Furnace,  hot  water  or  steam 
Boilers)  produce  more  clean,  even  heat  from  cheaper  grades  of 
hard  or  soft  coal,  than  top-feed  heaters  produce  from  most  expen¬ 
sive  grades —  Let  us  prate  it. 

Write  for  FREE  Book 

Let  ns  tell  you  where  you  can  get  ycmr  Underfeed  and  how  to 
obtain  free  heating  plans  and  estimate  of  cost. 

The  Peck-WUUanson  Co.  SOd  W.  Fifth  Ave.  Clncinanti,  Ohio 

Send  me  FREE-Undofeed 


J.  C.  Garland,  Dubuque,  la.  home  pictured 
above,  knows  from  experience  the  Underfeed 
reduces  heat  expense  to  He  writes — 
"For  nineyears  my  Underfeed  has  given  perfect 
lasnlts,  even  when  temperature  was  from  5  to  2S 
bdow  zero.  Coal  costing  me  $4  a  ton  gives  just  as 
ssUsfactory  results  as  hard  coal  costing  me  $9." 

SHis  Saving  $70 

As  Ur.  Garland  heats  11 
rooms,  three  halls  and  two 
bath  rooms  with  14  tons  of  $4 
coal,  his  saving  each  winter 
averages  $70. 

Two  thousand  owners  of  Un¬ 
derfeeds  are  listed  in  booklet 
“Underfeed  Boosters."  Write 
forit;  also,  for  testimony  of  300 
Underfeed  owmers  (hard  coal 
users)  in  Binshamton,  N.  Y., 
and  60  (soft  coal  users)  in  Fort 
Wayne,  In<L 


Tke  lartMi  Piano  Fj 


A  Personal  Word  From  **The  Man  Behind  The  Name** 

“We  are  building  for  the  future.  By  concentrating  every  effort  to  secure  the 
highest  efficiency  throughout  our  organization,  by  constantly  studying  the  best  meth- 
^  ods  of  piano-building  and  by  using,  that  knowledge,  we  give  to  the  making  of  each 
Atrgrr  hitm  Piano  and  the  Steger  Natural  Player-Piano  the  greatest  care  in  workmanship. 
Tears  of  experience  and  the  finest  materials  the  world  can  supply,  realizing  that  our 
future  growth  and  progress  depend  upon  the  artistic  worth  and  durability  ol  every  in* 
strument  sent  forth  from  our  factories.”  John  V.  Steger. 


Pianos  and  Natural  Player-Pianos 

When  you  buy  a  4tr«rrAA«w  Piano  you  pay  for  no 
commission  or  allowances  or  extras.  You  pa^  only  the 
—  L  factory  cost,  plus  a  small  profit,  and  you  get  an  instrument 
t.u***nTj.of  excellent  qualities,  which  will  provide  the  highest 
type  of  pleasure  for  your  home-circle. 

Atrgtr  kMmm  Pianos  easily  take  rank  with  the  finest  pro* 
ducts  of  Europe  and  America.  They  are  made  in  the  great  Steger  piano* 
factories  at  Steger,  Illinois,  the  town  founded  by  Mr.  J.  V.  Steger. 
PLANS  FOR  PAYMENT  THAT  MAKE  BUYING  CONVENIENT 
Tke  Steger  Idea  Approval  t^n.  VARK 

Send  for  our  catalog  and  other 

iateretting  literature,  which  ex-  PIANO  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY. 

L  plaia  44.  Sent  free  on  request.  Stegev  Buildiag,  Chicago.  lUiaois.  h 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


R^moh  Gems 


TYPEWRITERS 

7FACTOKY  REBUILT 


for 
name 
in  utrap 


Proper  Shades 


BING’S  TOY  DOGS 


in  Tans  for  Winter  sKown  ty  all  Flor- 
sKeim  dealers.  TKe  Duke — “Natural 
Skape”  last— an  aristocratic  Fall  style. 

AA  your  slioemaii  for  71m  Flonkeim  Slioo  or 
Mnd  ui  your  or<)«r  mod  m  will  li*v«  it  l>y 

our  neorest  dealer. 


Aak  Your  Toy  Dealer 


*MMPERIAL»  Quality  $6.00 

Writ*  for  illustrated  loose  leaf  booklet  eon* 
taining  25  of  the  leading  styles — it*a  free. 

The  Florsheim  Shoe  Company 

561  Adam*  StrMt  Ckicago.  U.S.A. 


Berkshire  Hills 
Szuiatorium 


Cancer 


Without  the  use  of  the  Knife 

/•'or  com/teU  in/ormatton  adiirtst 

WALLACE  E.  BROWN,  M.  D. 

(feneeriy  Drs.  W.  E.  Brews  k  Neasi 
North  Adams,  Masaachuselts 


The  only  prirate  iastitutioa  of  may* 
Aitude  ia  the  Uaited  States  tor  the 
exclusive  trestmeat  ot  Csacer  aod 
other  malignant  sad  bcaiga  new 
growths.  Coaducted  by  a  physlciaa 
Established  years. 


ot  standisg. 


They  afford  new  creatioiu  for  the  menu  and  wnre  as  well  to  lend 
a  new  and  delightful  individuality  to  dishes  that  are  old  and  well 
proven  favorites. 

Every  woman  who  loves  to  serve  goodthinft  on  her  table,  should 
have  our  color  booklet  **Cietca  Foreign  Lunebeoot" ;  many  of  these 
deficaoet  are  described  and  illustrated  with  menus  and  redpet  by 
famous  chefs,  sent  on  receipt  of  2c  stamp. 

CRESCA  COMPANY.lmportara,3S6  Greenwich  St..N.  Y. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody*!  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 
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Horlicks 


Malted 


Yourself 

4slr  Ibi* 


Easy  to  prepare— and  really  nutri¬ 
tious.  specially  convenient  for 
outdoor  life.  Only  boilinK  water 
needed.with  a  bit  of  cold  milk  or  cream, 
and  suttar,  if  desired.  One  or  two  cup¬ 
fuls  as  sustaining  as  a  light  meal  and 
surpassingly  delightful.  You  can  drink 
all  you  want— it  won’t  hurt  you. 

free  sample  postpaid  if  yom  address  Dept.  K. 
Sold  by  Good  Grocers 


CROOKED  LEGS 

90%  could  improve  the  fit  and  hang 
of  their  trousers  by  wearing 

AD-SHAPE  FORMS 

The  practical  remedy  for  bowlegs  and 
knock  knees.  Booklet  free.  Write  today, 
T  HE  AD-SHAPE  FORM  CO. 
Willimantic,  Conn. 


O  An  Ideal  Xmas  Present 

to  )  _ 


Every  kouekeeper  appreciates  secariag  the 

Roberts 

Lightning  Mixer 


HIRSCH’S  STEEL  SHOE  TREES  r 

andVo^n  Cut  Your  Shoe  Bills  in  Half 

Tbey  keep  your  sboes  In  oriidnal  shape  until  worn  out.  Are  bollow  to  allow  the  air  to  circulate  v.-' 

freely.  Add  100  per  cent  to  the  life  of  shoes.  Made  of  fdeel  and  enameled.  Easily  adjusted.  jjTv;.-' 

k  Cannot  rust  or  wear  out.  Patented.  Thousands  sold  In  Paris— just  being  Introduced  here.  JSSt 
Send  us  your  Order  to-  CApk  We  will  Send  by  prepaid  Express 

day  ;  price  a  pair 9  Visa  as  many  pairs  as  you  wish.  ji 

Give  us  your  dealer's  name.  Slse  (width  and  shape  of  your  shoes) ;  address  *  Sf 


Give  us  your  dealer's  name.  Slse  (width  and  shape  of  your  shoes) ;  address 

AMERICAN  CUTL£RY  CO.  A 

760  Mather  Ktr«>et  ...  f'HirAGO  ■?. 
•  J  108  Cliiiiiibera  Street,  Dept.  D  -  >'E1V  YOKK 


ThB 

Food-Drink 

lorAljAges 

Othors  are 
imitations 

All  Druggists 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magarine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


because  she  can  do  forty-six  different 
forms  of  blending,  mixing  and  beating 
with  less  work  and  better  results. 

Made  of  glass  and  nickel;  lasts  a 
lifetime.  Guaranteed  satisfactory. 

Tws  uses ;  pial  aad  gaait.  Scat  by  prepaid  mail 
far  50c  aad  TSc,  d  aet  feaad  at  yaar  dealer’s. 

ExpUaatery  drcalar  frM. 


DORSEY  MFC.  CO. 

88  Broad  Street.  Boston.  Motss. 


SNIDER’S 

C3J  ?\  (Process)  |n 

Pork  (S  DEANS 


^ith  ^maio  Sauce. 
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This  aptly  describes  the  Bissell 
Sweeper  in  over  twelve  million 
homes,  where  the  Bissell  is  giving 
more  genuine  comfort  and  convenience  than 
any  other  article  of  household  utility. 


muk*  money  piiwerrliig  (orathaa 
Man.  vomaa  and  boys  laara  aad^ 

qulck^;^.  Suocea*  Kuumntaaaw 
tuition.  Wrlta  today  tor  our  aaa 
'‘^dcrtnl  FBEB  hook  **11001  to  Laara  It 
■oant  BIrda  aad  OnHaala  W.WJ»lm«al 
TaaManav,  ipss  Elwood  Bldg..  Omatoi  Uto 


BookCabineis 

Do  Not  Look  Sectional- 
But  Thcj'  Are 


-MADE  IN  GRAND  RAPIDS - 


Colorabo  6em,”%TQe^“t2.’' 


A  beautiful  Genuine  Topaz,  of  purest  whhe 
color,  finest  IHamond  cut.  wonderful  briUtancir, 
and  great  hardness.  Endorsed  b>'  leadUig  a* 
pelts.  Far  superior  to  the  best  imitatiqii  Dis- 
mond  ever  produced.  Remember,  I  guarantee 
these  stones  to  be  genuine.  Special  price, 
^.00  each.  3  for  $3.00.  Size,  up  to  two  cants. 
Free  booklet.  Address  with  remittance. 

H.  LINUEMAN.V  Eipvrt  iirm  CvlUr. 

1536  Ctuiiipa  Street.  l>enver.  CaL 


AW  Print  your  own  cards,  circulars,  book, 
i  jZI,OIieV  newspaper.  PRESS  »5,  larger  fU. 
-  Rotary  >01.  All  easy,  rules  sent  Priat 

ala  for  others,^bigmofit.  Write  factory  for 
ilog,TYPE,cards,paper,etc. 


press  catalog,TVFE,cards, paper, etc. 
THE  PRESS  CO.,  Meriden,  Coaa. 


FAME  AND  FORTUNE  IN  HCIKM 

NOTHING  PAYS  LIRE  SUCCESS  IN  WUIING 

We  sell  stories,  and  novels  on  cniwinUe; 

ve  criCicire  and  revise  thetn.  and  tell  ym;  where  to 
sell  thetn.  Storg*WrlUng  and  ,lourBattM 
taught  by  mail.  i)ur  free  booklet  ^H'rtting  far 
Profit,^  tells  how  and  gives  the  proof. 

IsUMlshed  IHM. 

Thornton  West,  Editor  in-CWef. 

THE  NATIONAL  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 
Dept.  87.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Stnlt  Beantifiil 

I  klnda  of  tilrda,Milni.la,flahaai 
uu,  bauda,  mak,  rugs,  Ua  iktos 


Acddent  aid  Heakk  Insiraice  at  Cost 

F«r  BBsiaeat  and  ProfesaioBal  Me* 

Traveling  Men't  Insurance  Plan. 

•5000  Arrident  Pollry . fO  year. 

•25  Week  Health  Pollry,  .  .  $10  year. 
Ovtr  4OJOOC  Memktrs. 

WHITE  FOB  PAKnetrLABS.  HEW  BTAirPABD  POUCT. 
ERNEST  W.  BROWN.  S^.T^sm.. 

610  Obaarvatory  Bldg..  Dm  MoIbm,  la. 


Woman’s  Beauty 

is  her  complexion.  Society  requires  and  every 
woman  desires  that  soft,  clear, 
velvety  smoothness  which  LA- 
BLACHE  always  imparts. 
Invisible,  but  adherent,  its 
delicate  perfume  is  a  sug¬ 
gestion  of  refinement. 

Refuse  Sabetitute* 

Tbey  may  be  dangeroua.  Flesh. 
White,  Pink  or  Cream,  SOe.  a  box 
of  druggists  or  by  mail.  Over  two 
million  boxea  sold  annually.  Send  so 

cents /pr  a  samf/e  box. 

BEN.  LEVY  CO. 

yr»Mk  P.rlB«.r.,  Dryt.  H, 

125  Kingston  Street,  Boeton.  Maaa. 


The  advertiaementa  in  Everybody’a  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  a. 


A  K&lcKnvaz^ 

Direct  to  You  Vno*‘ 


60  DAYS*  FREE  TRIAL  WATCH 


20  Years*  Guarantee— Thin  Model 

A  watch  without  a  parallel.  Extra  thin  model,  bridge  movement 
guaranteed  for  life.  <  jewels,  well  adjusted.  Genuine  plain  polished 
gold-tilled  case  guaranteed  for  twenty  years.  Ladies’  or  men’s  sizes. 
The  best  watch  you  can  get  fur  the  money.  Price  $10. 

SENT  ON  APPROVAL  FOR  ONLY  $1.  Iki  $1  a  ewlk  far  9  awAs. 

No  IntoroMt—No  Socurity—No  RUk—Jutt  Honotty. 

.\^  You  esrry  this  wstch  60  days,  tlien  If  yoa  are  not  cootrinced  thst 

h  \  we  offer  the  greatest  watch  vaitte,  simply  return  the  watch  and 

k".  \  A\  collect  the  amount  already  paid.  You  uon’t  lose  a  cent.  a  / 

^  \  PIsiMe  state  whether  white  enamel  or  «old-flnishe<i  dial  is  wanted.  A 

\  i^Aho  whether  Ljulies'or  Men'ssize.  fl.OUdown.Sl.OOamuDthfory  ^  A 

j  iDonthsi  while  you  carry  the  watch,  or  Mi  cash  discount  afterTKlAL, 

I  11  A  lawyer  writes:  ‘  Your  watch  is  as  cood  as  a  900  watch  to  ail 
I  Jpractical  after  havina  worn  one  for  two  years. 

B  /  fff  ^'hurU.-t*  ^iUiub,  242  E.  46tb  St..  New  York  City,  writes  us 

W.i  IB  that  he  would  not  Uke  $30  for  his  thin  model  Tclefame  watch  if  hs 
Wirii  could  not  set  ur.f)fL<  r  one  Uke  it. 

m/g/  Kree  booklet  anil  catalos  sbowins  the  latest  different  des^ns 
w/j^  sent  on  request. 

Send  us  on^  $1.00.  but  do  it  to-day  before  you  forset  h,  and 
we  will  ship  tbs  watch  on  apiwoval.  The  beat  and  most  uasful  ^ 


WRITE  FOR 

FREE 

BOOKLET 


Moth  Proof 
Red  Cedar 

CHEST 

Sent  on 

15  Days* 
FREE  Trig 


BO  YOU  WaNT  a  OOOD  POSITION  WMCRC  YOU  CAN  EARN 
nMMS  Sl.OOO.OO  TO  SS.OOO.OO  A  YEAR  AND  EXPENSES  T 

Tbere  are  many  such  po<itlon8  now  open.  No  former  ex- 
petence  as  a  salesman  required  to  get  one  of  them.  If  you  want 

m  snter  the  weiM'a  Seat  peyliie  ptwfeaaloii  our  Free  Employ- 
■ent  Bureau  will  assist  you  to  secure  aj^ltlon  where  you  can 
cam  good  wages  while  you  are  learning  Practical  Salesmanship. 
Write  today  for  full  particulars:  list  of  good  openings  and  tes- 
SaMaial  letters  from  hundreds  of  our  students  for  whom  we 
have  tecured  good  positions. 

Address  eesrest  efHee,  Deet.  Itt 
Nstlseal  Seiesiwea’s  Tralidiic  Assoelatlew 
LoSkage  KswTerk  KanaaaCity  SsatUs  HewOrlsaai  Teront^ 


A  Southern 


tiflss  any  home.  Prsissts  fan,  wssleas  frsm  sssthi,  bIm,  doat,  danp. 

Direct  Money  Saving  Offer  Saf'^rKSTt-  SS? 

paid.  All  pnrtleoinfn  —at  fcm  with  96 _pnff*  book  ahowfay  photo-IHogtrath^ 
of  idl  boMtifuJ  dmigna  in  PUdnwnt  Cadnr  Chants.  AU  pontpaii^  FREE. 
riiiilMnnt  >Ril  Cadm  Phait  f  n  Dot.  a  Staiacvilki.  H  C. 


The  Best  Business  Card 

for  your  nae  nod  for  any  man*a  nae  who  deshwa  tha  diatinction  of  attantioa 
to  thinga  ia  the  Feerlesa  Patent  Book  Form  Cai^.  It  will  get  cioae 
and  careful  acrutiny.  and  that  meaoa  an  audience  with  moat  favorable  at¬ 
titude  of  mind  from  your  proapect. 
pMrUtt  Patent  Book  Form  Cards 
not  <mly  save  fifty  per  cent  of  y<Mir  eardi 


PmrBBntyoa  without  charfo  to ^ovt  iti  Dttrohtlity.  OroUr 
aqy  from  omr  '  i  hr  Bock  o/  Stocktngi*' 

■•ah  fiaaarthas  wooderlul  **I>uat  Proctsf  *— ’^ust  as  aoldicvs*  tmfforms 
have  been  Frarryyn^  to  NtOD  bullcta  to  the  *  *du^  process**  for  stocking 
fabrics  creates  the  unp<trnllelt4  durability  of  **ProMsaed  Hosiery**— the 
New  Stocking.  Naad  far  the  Catalagae  ta-day  and  select  poor  pair 
THE  STOCKING  STORE,  395-403  Brondwny,  New  York 


OITB 
SMART 
GARBS 
m  CASE 


The  A.  Z.  Music  Turner 

JuN  the  thing  (or  all  players  in  the  home — 
teachers,  pupils,  etc.  Attached  to  piano  in 
instant,  no  screws,  no  stop  in  playing,  music 
always  in  position. 

Order  now— S1.SO  postpaid 

A.  Z.  SPECIALTY  CO.,  Kaskakee,  lUs. 


The  John  B.  Wigsins  Con 

SoU  Mantij acturtrs 

Eagrayert,  Die  Fmfcessrrie  Plate  Prnten 
07*69  Bast  Artamw  Street. 


(JhlArtSteel 

tyfewriter 
table  AND  V 
CABINET  j 


Every  square  foot  of  space  in  your  office  costs  money.  Save 
money  by  installing  the  Uhl  stand  and  cabinet.  This  stand  oc- 
cupies  only  4  square  feet  as  compared  with  the  10 
square  feet  taken  up  by  the  old-style  desk.  It  is 


DESCRIPTION:  Rigid  steel  frame,  absolutely  indestructible,  * 
ample  space  for  full  week’s  supply  of  stationer^’.  Wood  platforms 
—silent  under  operation.  Easily  moved  when  on  casters,  half  turn 
of  lever  makes  it  rigid  and  immovable.  Sides  fold  up,  and  steel  top 
rolls  down  and  locks. 

IFrite  ns  on  your  kusiness  stationery  /or  our  tS  day  trial  ojfer.  We  fill 
orders  through  our  dealer  or  through  yours  if  we  have  none,  providing  you 
will  give  us  his  name.  If  not  satisfactory  after  //  days'  free  trial  our  dealer 
will  buy  it  back  at  the  full  prise. 

OFFICE  BUFFET  DEALERS  who  will  handle 
the  line,  write  us  for  a  special  propoeitlon. 

The  Toledo  Metsl  Fnniitiire  Co. ,  2275  Dorr  St. ,  Toledo,  Ohio 


WARNING! 

^aeiB  af  ImHationa. 


l'’  Closed 


Kindly  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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Give  him  Paris  Garters;  an  easy  way 
to  give  him  a  good  deal  without  jil 
spending  much. 

Prices  25c,  and  50c  for  silk 

No  metal  can  touch  you  ' 

A.  Stein  &  Co 


MakerSy  Chicago  and  New  York 


Wesur  Your  Heels  Str2dght 


UNIVERSITY  TRAVEL 


6 Rundown  heels  impossible  with  HEEL" 
STRATES  inside  your  shoes.  Save  $1.50 
to  $2.00  a  year  relieeling,  to  men  who  walk 
much.  Espedallv  necessary  for  children's 
and  ladies*  high  heel  shoes^wom  inside 
^  shoes— Fit  all  sizes.  Satisfaction  or  money  . 
A  returned.  Photos  show  shoes  worn  4  m 
H  months,  one  with,  one  without,  HEEL-  M 
^  STRATES,  Pair,  Postpaid  ^ 

Representatives  Wanted 
Without  J.  ASCHENBACH.  195  E^wmA  An..  L  Omn.  N.  J. 


THK  OKIKNT  IN  AVINTKK  an<l  SPKINU 
Our  distinguUhiiiK  features  are: 

LEADERSHIP  ;  Dr.  H.  H.  Powers  of  Boston.  Prof.  E.  W.  Clark 
of  Rome.  Dr.  H.  E.  Willard  of  Chicago. 
ROUTES:  Roman  Africa. .Constantine,  Biskra.  The  Nile  to  the 
— Second  Cataract.  The  Islands  of  the  Aegean,  Palcstiie. 
FACILITIES  ;  Chartered  Nile  Steamer.  Our  own  yacht  ATHENA 
— —  in  Greece.  Our  own  camping  outfit  in  Palestine. 

Sailings  in  January,  February,  March.  Send  for  announcement 
BUREAU  OF  IMITERMn  TBAVEU  S3  Trinity  Place,  Boston,  MattackMtMi 


^  *^ll#  sr  Mfft  wkh  yoor  MMy  vatfl  yoo've  FMd oqr  validii 

VV  MM"— teiliiic  what  ia  the  b««t  and  eaaiMt  aysua  lo 

r  ROIr^  1aani-~-bow  moch  you  ahoald  pay  aitd  what  yaa  ihaail 
s  pvt.  Don't  be  dimived  by  acn^a  that  chameMni* 

BDtly.^ve  tittle,  promiae  everything,  and  daaaabfpt- 
muWV^*  writer  in  your  hoaie  ian't  neceaaary.  YovcaiMMtaCM 
p  to  apend  a  cent  until  you  read  our  book.  It  coata  notiMt 

^  and  prevanta  the  miatake  of  chooaina  tha  wroec  achaa. 

Write— today — aaw  for  thia  book.  It  will  atart  yoa  risbL 

fBACTKAl  COBBESroHDENg  SCHOOL  115-D-PEAM.  STREn.  KM 'flu 


You  Can  Save  $35.00 


Write  to  us  today  and  get  full  details 


Will  be 
Supplied  by 

The 

Salvation  Army 

Throughout  the 
Unit^  Staten 

Will  you  help  by  .ending  a 
donation,  ik>  matter  how  small 

TO  COMMANDCN 

MISS  BOOTH 


of  how  every  man  or  woman  who 
tMKMmttW.  wants  to  own  a  good  typewriter  can 
wimflflMwIUa  save  fXi.  It  will  pay  you  to  do  so 
before  purchasing  elsewhere.  This 
is  a  splendid  opportunity  to  .secure 
one  of  the  finest  typewriters  that  is  being  sold— the 

Pittsburgh  Visible  Typewriter 

Fully  guaranteed.  Has  all  the  newest  improveinents, 
including  back  spacer,  tabulator,  two-color  ribbon. 
Perfect  touch.  Quick  action.  Al»olute  alignment. 
Writing  always  visible.  Universal  keyboard.  Don't 
miss  this  exceptional  chance.  Write  today. 

PITTSBURGH  VISIBLE  TYPEWRITER  CO. 

Dept.  72.  Union  Bnnk  Bldg.  PITTSBURGH.  PA 

The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 


118  W.  14tli  Street,  New  York  City 

Westnra  Slatts,  CnaaissNMr  Eitil,  CC9  S.  Stain  Simnt,  Ckknge 
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name 


lead  your 
Christmas 


The  Cromwell 

Of  sturdy  simplicity  in  design, 
with  the  strength  and  weight 
of  each  piece  m  the  right 
place,  the  Cromwell  is  a  pat¬ 
tern  of  wonderful  superiority. 
Finished  bright,  it  has  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  sterling.  Like  all 


’'Silver  Plate  that  Wears  ” 
it  is  made  in  the  heaviest  grade 
of  silver  plate  and  is  sold  with 
an  unqualified  guarantee  which 
an  actual  test  of  63  years 
makes  possible. 

Mott  Popular  for  Gifts 
Spoons,  Forks,  Knives  and  Serving 
Pieces  of  1847  ROGERS  BROS, 
silver  plate  make  serviceable  and 
highly  appcwiated  gifts.  Make  ^ 
your  selectioiu  early,  while 
your  dealer  has  a  good  variety. 

Sold  by  leading  dealers  every* 
where.  Send  for  illustrated 
catalogue  “  Z-20.**  m  jf 

International  Silver  Co.  I 

Succetsor  to  Meriden  RriuunU  Co  B 

Meriden,  Conn*  K 

Nrw  York  Chicago  wt 

Sam  FRAKC18CO  VL 

Hamilton,  Canada 

The  VorW*  {.jirrett  ^ 

Milkers  of  Sterling  /i/ 

Silver  and  PUte  /  /  \\ 
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DEAUTIFULLY  illustrated  in  colors  (mailed  free),  showing;  our  Sanitarj- 
^  Clawfoot,  Mission,  Colonial  and  Standard  bookcases  and  how  you  will 
save  money  by  placing  them  in  your  home.  The  handsome  designs,  the  rich 
finish,  the  removable  non-binding  doors,  the  absence  of  disfiguring  iron 
bauds,  make  them  far  better  than  the  old-fashioned  kind. 

Our  are  ^ower  j^an  Othera 

anti  high  quality  is  guaranteed.  Sold  by  dealers  or  direct.  Address  Deft.  L-tt. 

GUNN  FURNITURE  COMPANY.  11  Victoria  Street.  Grend  Rapids.  Mich. 


SECTIONAL 


BOOKCASES 


If  Coining  To  New  York 
Why  Pay  Excessive  Hotel  Rates? 


ATLANTIC  CITY  N.J. 


CLENDENING‘i;::‘y“?  I 

Select,  bomelike,  ecoDnniiral.  Suite 
of  perlor.  bedroom,  prireie  heth  for  I 
two  pereoae.  $2.00  deily.  Write  fur  I 
_ Booklet  H.«  with  fine  mep  of  city  •  | 

; _ ; _ ARKANSAS 

Majestic  Hotel  &  Bath  House.  .uT.i'.r  i 

Newest  large  ideal  family  hotel  In  Hot 
Springs,  Ark.  All  outside  rooms.  S|>e''lal 
races  for  families  4  |>artles.  Forbuuklet 
access  Harrj-  E.  Jones,  Manager. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBTa~ 

- IHOTEL  DRISCOLL 

'  C.S.Capilol.  Tonr- 

Favor ite.  Near 
BrspvBgW  Union  Rtation.  Amidst 
Show  Flares.  Oarage, 
liaths  gratis.  Music. 
■BBBuVV  Amer.  $2.60.  Eur.  f  1  up. 

-  "I  Booklet.  Souvenirt^rd. 

WESTERN  NORTH  CARICLTnA 

iSHEVILLE  N  C  FINEHOTELS.ISHoIes 
■  oncviLLLiH.li.^olf^  Fimest  Water.FIc- 
Ittureso^ue  Scenerj-  Delightful  Winter  Cli¬ 
mate. Vine  Motor Koads.  FreeBimkleL 
Write  Secretary  Board  of  Trade. 
THISTLE  INN,  BARBER.  NT^. 

Health  Kesort.  Mild  climate.  Qr.kll. 
SH(M)TINO.  Dec.  to  Feb.  Uood  guides.  We 
train  shooting  dogs.  R.G.Armstn>ng,Frop.* 

_ SEATTI-E_WASH. _ 

TTntpl  Qavnv  “  1- storiesofsolidcotti- 
nuiCl  Odvuy.  fort,"  concrete. steel  4 
marlile.  In  fashionalde  shopping  district. 
English  grill.  Auto  Bus.  $1.00  up  • 

_ _ TRAVEL  IN  EUROPE 

HOOCMANS/11  cuROPi-rsMYS  SASo.gs  all 
MnTnn  /cxpcNscs-rtsscssos-suHncR  and 
nU  I  Un/WINTeR-ALSO  caw  ros  NIRC  in  tUROPt 
TOU  RSX»«T»  ITINCURIti  THIINtRIUlS  Ktl'  aW?.-  <! . " 


ATLANTIC  CITY  N.  J. 


Gulpn  Hall  ATLANTIC  citv.s.j 
liaieo  nau.  Hotel  and  Sauatoiii 
,  .New stone. Prick  4  steel  building.  Alwin' 
open,  always  reatly.  always  busy, 

I  and  attendance  unsurpassed.  * 

iHEALTH”  RESORTS  I 


Atlantic  City,  b  l’e'^Ph  e'^Pm! 

Above  Illustration  ^ows  hot  onesertionof 
this  magnifleent  and  sumptuously  ntted 
house— the  0|>en  Air  Flaza  and  Enclosed 
Solariiims  overlook  the  muird-w  alk  and  the 
Ocean.  The  environment,  ronveiilenreand 
comforts  of  the  Marll>oroiigb-Blenlieim  and 
the  invigorating  elimate  at  Atlaiitie  City 
make  tills  the  Ideal  place  for  Fall  and  Win¬ 
ter.  Always  open.  Write  for  liaiidsomely 
Illustrated  lioolclet.  Joslah  White  4  Sons 
Comiiany,  Froprletors  and  Directors.* 

TRAVEL 

FLORIDA-^UBA-PANAMA 

and  Winter  Resorts  of  i 

thecarolinas&georgia: 

Shortest,  qnlckest,  most  attractive  route. 

SEABOARD  AIR  LINE  RY. 

Get  booklets  from  W,  E.  Conklyn, 
G.E.P.  A.,  1184  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
_  'Write .tor further  informattm. 


The  Bable  creek  sanitarium  SY5Ttr|,«N 

is  bringinq  many  health  seekers  who  are  ‘HiUlKI 
learning  how  to  live  right  and  how  to  keep  well  Tke)M 
tanum  is  a  great  educaTional  center  at  the  head  of  i  wirtH 
wide  movement  for  physical  beTterment  .it  otters  fOOloib I 
of  Sattis. electrical. manual. Swedish. mecnancal  trciPM 
mentsetc.underthcdirect  guidance  of 
30  specializing  phys)cians-3O0  trained  L 
nurses  Pieesant  reaeatwnslike  beautt  if 
ful  Palm  Cardens. Sun  Parlors  hidoof  SwitT' 

MMPooiafbr  man  and  women  Musicals  t  JiVJk,'--  tJ 
Lactum.fiyainasiumftc  Wnte  for  Portfo  |  '  tCV 

SANITARIUM J 

■0)MO»_BATTLECRtlK>|llCHjyl— 

Blgfs  Sanltarluni,  Asheville,  N.C. 

Ideal  climate,  imMlerii  metiKMis  aiul  rqnlg. 
iiient,  itersoiial  attention.  Select  nenow 
and  otner  chronic  cases.  Famphlels.* 


■OIEETSON  SANITABIUM  (ISH) 

High  class  .Southern  Kesort.  WaterTrest 
ment,  (isteoiAthy,  Diet,  Rest.  Chccrfsl. 
refined  and  homelike.  All  comforts.  Ds 
lightful  cuisine.  BiMiklet.*  Atlants,Ga. 

LONG  BEACH  CAL. _ 

K-ONO  BEACH  SANITAKITH 
Cslifornia’i  BI-ST  Ssnitariiitn.  Located  ftt  bewtifll 
Lag  Beach  where  it  is  KEVER  COLD  BsttPCnd 
Ssidteriam  nielh,sls  nf  treatment.  Bixaist  flEL 


Imported  Irish  Linen  Handkerchiefs 
Make  Excellent  Christinas  Gifts 

THREE  For  Men  and  Women 

QUALITIES  ORE  DOZEN  IN  A  BOX 

•  V  nn  rt  * ”**’  *’’*  acknowledged  the  world  over  as 

S3.00  per  Doa.  experts  in  the  weaving  of  linen— an  art  known 
25c  apiece  to  them  for  generations.  Great  care  is  also 
w.  nn  rv  taken  in  bleaching— by  natural  exposure  to 
S4.00  per  Doz.  the  sun,  producing  softness  and  durability. 
3Sc  apiece  Christmas  Shopping  Made  Esray 

AA  .a^a.  n.ah..  Send  os  the  names  and  addresses  of  your  friends,  witt 
Sa.UU  per  uoa.  p.rw,nal  chwHi  and  w.  wiU  sand  thaaa  baaiiUfd 

|tA>  sniBsoas  Irish  Linen  Handkerchiefs  direct  to  thorn  with  your 
9UC  apiece  card  enclosed.  pootniOd. 

IRISH  UNEN  HANDKERCHIEF  CO..  Medina,  N.  Y. 


fielUng  ear  new  aad  aneqaaled  port 
able  gaeoliDe  table  and  banging  lamp  s  P 
for  lighting  city  and  rural  boinett.  I 
storen.  ballB,  eborcbea.  Moet  pow«  C2 
fnlllgbt  known.  Abeotnteljafe.  ii. 

WE  lOAR  TOI  UMPUil 

More  hniUant  and  many  Umeaebeaiier  "ft 
than  gas  or  electriel^.  Ou.rsDtMd  A 
five  yeara  KTcryoue  a  possible  cos  • 
tomer.NoezperisneeneeasMry. Largs  IE 
eonunissions  Exelnsivstsrntor7fiee.wz 
Writs  todsy.  S 

BITTNSHINE  SAFETY  LAMPCO.  i 
SU  rsstsrr  BMg..  Kssasa  City.  Bs.  < 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 


Name  and  Address— ^  write  plainly) 


Ptiyniral  Culture  Publlnhinc  Co.,  Flatiron  Biilldliic*  N.  Y. 

fc»elosed  find  tl.  for  which  please  send  me  at  once  the  five  volumes  of  Macfadden's  Rncyclaf>edia  of  Physical  Culture.  It  is  undentood  that  1  pay  yoo 
innce  at  the  rate  of  $2  a  month  for  12  months.  Should  1  desire  to  pay  all  cash  when  books  are  received,  it  is  understood  that  you  will  allow  me  l(Kr  discount. 


1  for  12  months.  Should  1  desire  to  pay  all  cash  when  books  are  received,  it  is  understo^  that  you  will  allow  me  l(Kr  discount. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


THE  NEW  SA^^GEAUTOMA^C 


STANDS  BETWEEN 
YOU  and  hEALT 


Curfew 
Will  Not  Ring 
Tonight  -No! 


To  the  Sleeper  who  hasn’t 
5a««*-e  Protection: 

CURFEW  will  not  ring  tonight — nor  any  night — to  drive 
loiterers  and  criminals  off  the  streets.  You  will  not  f 
hear  the  policeman  calling  out  hourly  “All’s  well.”  I  Qu/cA 

All  is  not  well.  The  twentieth  century  burglar,  the  cunning  criminal, 
and  the  vicious  ex-convict  are  abroad  from  nightfall  till  dawn.  There/ort, 
ym  mutt  protect  your  home  from  within. 

If  you  have  to  face  a  pair  of  them  tonight,  will  you  have  a  twentieth  century  protector, 
a  black,  fast-shooting,  sure-aiming,  ten-shot  Savage  Automatic  If  not,  you  must  get 
out  of  it  the  best  way  you  can  —  with  your  life  if  you  can  —  and  Heaven  help  you! 

The  Savage  is  the  only  ten-shot  automatic  pistol.  Without  practice  you  can  aim 
and  shoot  it  like  a  crack  shot.  Shoots  only  one  shot  each  time  you  pull  the  trigger,  yet 
all  ten  can  be  fired  in  less  than  three  seconds.  Reloads,  and  recocks  itself  automatically. 

Booklet  about  what  to  do  if  a  burglar  is  in  your  home  sent  for  6  cents  in  scamps. 
This  advice  is  gathered  from  detectives  and  police  authorities. 


AIMS  EASY 
AS  POINTING 
YOUR  FINGER 


A  NEW  SAVAGE  RIFLE 

Send  also  for  our  handsome  free  rifle 
catalogue  explaining  the  new  Savage 
2o-shot  repeater  (.za  cal.),  20 -inch 
barrel,  military  bolt  action,  weight  4 
lbs.,  ^6.50,  Savage  Arms  Company, 
43*2  Savage  Ave  ,  Utica,  New  York. 


Macfadden’s  Encyclopedia  of  Physical  Culture 

are  handsomely  and  profusely  illustrated  with  full  color  plates  and  hundreds  of  halftones  taken  from  real  life. 
To  the  student  of  Hygienics  and  to  the  seeker  after  health,  thev  are  of  inestimable  value.  Every  man, 
woman  and  child  who  wants  to’know  more  about  perfecting  their  bodies  should  read  these  splendid  books. 
They  contain  fascinating  information  on  fasting,  diet,  exercise,  sex  laws,  marriage,  parentage  and  hydrapatliy 
for  health  and  body  building,  also  detailed  instructions  for  avoidance  of  diseases — which  saves  drug  or  doctor 
bills.  Strength  and  health  can  be  attained  bv  following  faithfully  the  rules  set  forth. 

If  you  are  interested  in  PERFECT  MANHOOD  AND  WOMANHOOD,  you  need  these  books. 
Send  us  your  Dollar  NOW.  Remember,  you  can  return  the  books  at  our  expense  if  they  are  not  more 
than  we  claim  for  them.  If  further  information  is  desired,  write  us  for  Booklet  E. 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


CAngl  Cl  for  this  wonderful  set  of  books  wrlften  by  Ihe  world-famous 
iSVlItl  C A  Physical  Culfure  Authority— Bernard  Mactadden,  and  learn 
how  to  keep  In  perfect  health. 

These  stoutly  bound  volumes  contain  over  three  thousand  (3000)  pages  of  intensely 
interesting  data — experiences  and  physical  culture  laws  as  discovered  by  Mr.  Macfadden. 


Exclusive  Comfort 
Features  and  Why 

Fourteen  years  from  now  when  the 
patents  on  the  Ful>Floteing  Seat  and  Free- 
Whed  Control  will  have  expired,  other  manu^c- 
turen  will  undoubtedijr  adopt  these  devices  and 
therefore  be  able  to  build  a  motorcycle  which  will 
be  at  comfortable  at  the  Harley-DividtOD}  but  until 
then  thete  comfort  featurct  will  be  found  only  on  the 


and  other  modelt  of  the  Silent  Gray  Fellow. 

The  Ful-Floteing  Seat  with  itt  14  in.  of  concealed 
compretsed  tpringt  abtorbt  all  Che  jolti  and  jart  due  to 
rough  roadt,  etc.  No  motorcycle  can  pottibly  hope  to 
be  comfortable  without  tuch  a  device. 

The  Free-Wheel  Control  doet  away  entirely  with 
the  utual  tiresome  pedaling  and  running  alongside 
to  start.  Instead  the  rider  can  stop  and  start  bis 
machine  by  the  mere  shifting  of  a  lever.  Com¬ 
plete  description  of  all  new  modelt  tent  on  request. 

HARLEY -DAVIDSON  MOTOR  CO. 

273  B  Street  MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 
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The  Good  Smoke 
YouVe  Hunted 
So  Long 


That 

“Awful  Smart** 
Your  Shaying  Soap  Di4  It 

The  free  ceuatic  found  ita 
way  into  the  pores  of  your 
skin  and  that  terrible 
smarting  and  drawing 
lJfS0  sensation  resulted. 

MENNEN’S 

SHAVING  CREAM 


which  contsins  no  free  caustic,  and 
enjoy  a  cool,  comfortable  thaoe. 

Mennen’s  Shaving  Cream  makes 
a  latherwhich  requires  no”nibbingin" 
with  the  fingers  to  soften  the  beard. 
You  lather  and  then  you  shave.  Saoer 
time,  and  does  away  with  tender  faces. 

For  tale  overywhere  2Sc 
Sample  Tube  Free 

GERHARD  MENNEN  CO.  f  ' 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Mahsrs  si  tbs  csiskratsd  Msaata’t  Tojet  Powder. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 


Edgeworth  Tobacco  is  Tobacco  Such 
as  You  Have  Hardly  Dared 
Hope  For — Yet  Have 
Wanted  Always 


The  ground  can  yield  no  finer 
Burley-leaf  than  is  in  Edgeworth 
Tobacco.  There’s  never  a  bite 
for  the  tongue.  Inviting  in  aroma, 
it  is  delicious  in  flavor.  Try 

^EXTRAHIGH  GRADE^^ 

Ready  Rubbed  or  Sliced  Plug 

Smoking  Tobacco 

and  you  will  find  it  all  you  could  wish 
for  in  tobacco.  Or  ask  any  of  the  many 
thousands  who  swear  by  this  pipe-smoke. 

We’re  so  sure  of  “Edgeworth”  that  we 
GU.^RANTEE  it — and  will  refund  the  pur¬ 
chase  price  if  you  are  dissatisfied.  Edgeworth 
READY-RUBBED  in  10c  and  ^  tint, 
everywhere,  and  in  handsome  $1.00  humidor 
packages.  Edgeworth  Sliced  Plug.  ISc.  25c. 
50c  and  $1.00.  Mailed  prepaid  if  your  dealer 
has  none. 

“Tke  Pipe’s  Own  Story,”  Ns.  1,  Free 

Jmtt  pabliftMd— a  most  fMciaatinf  otoiTp  told  by 
a  Fipo  itMlf— tbo  Ant  of  a  Miioi  of  *'Plpo  Taloo.^* 
Xi't  a  booklot  OTory  smokor  will  oajoy.  Tom  will 
waat  tho  whole  eortos.  Writ#  me  today,  for  “Tbo 
Flpo’e  Owm  Story,**  Mo.  1.  amd  we’ll  mail  it  to  yom 
frn  of  ebarte. 

LARUS  &  BROTHER  CO. 

{Eitablished  1S77) 

Also  Manafacturen  of  Qboid  Granulated 
Plug  Bmobing  Tobacco 
11  South  21ot  Street  Richmond,  Vgu 
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Are  all  unpreventable  and  mean  loss  of  income.  This 
loss  is  inevitable  unless  forestalled  by  the  absolute 
protection  of 

iCTNA  DISABILITY  INSURANCE 

This  insurance  will  protect  your  income  and  the  in¬ 
come  of  your  family.  For  a  moderate  investment  the 
^tna  Life  Insurance  Company  will  provide  you 
INCOME  INSURANCE 
by  protecting  you  and  yours  against  loss  by  accidental 
injury  or  death  or  by  disease.  The  cost  is  very  low 
compared  with  the  benefits  it  guarantees. 

>Etna  policies  are  free  from  technical  restrictions  and 
provide  liberal  compensations  for  losses  sustained 
through  accident  or  illness. 

SEND  THE  COUPON  TO-DAY 


^tna  Life  Insurance  Co.  (Drawer  1341)  Hartford,  conn.  E’eaboors  Tear  off 

I  am  under  M  years  of  age  and  In  good  health.  Tell  me  about  >ETNA  Ten  Dollar  Combination. 

My  name,  business  address  and  occupation  are  written  below. 
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•$5-AU  We  Ask 


You  pay  $5  and  secure,  for  immediate  use, 
the  splendid  new  model  Oliver  Typewriter 
No.  5 — equipped,  if  you  wish,  with  our  fa¬ 
mous  Printype  without  any  extra  charge. 
Then  you  can  pay  the  balance  by  17c  a  day. 
This  is  the  plan  on  which  many  thousands 
have  supplied  themselves  with  Oliver 
Typewriters. 

The  first  $b,  in  multiplied  instances,  is 
all  the  real  money  that  the  owners  actually 
pay.  The  machine  itself  earns  for  them 
the  rest  of  the  purchase  price.  The  Oliver 
Typewriter  is  an  income-producer  and  a 
salary-raiser. 

Not  alone  the  ^eat  army  of  professional 
operators  whose  incomes  now  through  the 
Oliver,  but  a  mighty  host  of  praple  in  all 
lines  of  work  are  being  helped  in  their  up¬ 
ward  climb  by  this  swift  and  versatile  type¬ 
writer.  The  fo  Purchase  Plan  was  put  into 
effect  to  create  new  users  of  typewriters. 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company  not  only 
advocates  the  univer- 

sal  use  of  typewriters  rr  lOxypC  — 
but  it  is  actually  fi-  II 

nancing  a  practical  I  ^ 

plan  by  which  all  who 
write  m^  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  these  won-  -n.  c*  j  j 

derful  writing  ma-  standard 

chines.  You  can  readily  see  that  we  are 
tying  up  many  thousands  of  dollars  in  sup¬ 
plying  machines  to  the  public  for  $5  initial 
payments. 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  was  designed  by 
men  who  foresaw  universal  typewriting. 

Hence  they  built  a  machine  of  such  mar¬ 
velous  simplicity,  strength  and  speed  that 
a  novice,  even  a  child,  can  master  it  quickly 
and  make  it  yield  the  utmost  in  service  with 
the  very  least  possible  effort 


The  Best  ^ 
“  X-mas  Gift  ^ 

^  GW*  the  ooe  in  wImmc  socmm  | 

I  TOO  are  most  uitemtMl  •  No.  I 
1  5  OUVER  TYPEWRITER  for  V 
Cbristmu.  Tkoro’a  a  worM  of 
^^wiciloiii  kekinii  tbu  sift  so*- 
X  ««•*»«».  X— 


Pfintrypc _ _ 

OLIVER 

Typ»wr*i«tir 

Th*  Stasidard  Vieibla  Writar 


Universal  typewriting  is  here.  The  Oliver 
Typewriter  1m  the  way.  Today,  and  e7’ery 
day,  the  story  of  mcraern  achievement  is 
being  tapped  out  on  the  Oliver’s  Universal 
Keyboard. 

The  mechanical  perfection  of  The  Oliver 
Typewriter  has  made  typewriting  doubly 
attractive. 

The  matchless 
Model  No.  5  has  in- 
■  X  troduced  operative 

TVp»Wrl<tir  advanUges  and  typo- 

vjJJlV  graphic  advances  that 

utility,  scope  and  value. 

For  instance:  The  Vertical  and  Horizon¬ 
tal  Line-ruling  Device;  the  Double  Release; 
the  Automatic  Paper  Feed;  the  Column 
Tabulator;  the  Balance  Shift  Mechanism 
and  various  other  innovations. 

And  finally  —  Printype  —  the  beautiful, 
new  typewriter  type,  witn  shaded  letters  and 
numerals  like  Book  Type,  makes  the  Oliver 
No.  6  the  only  typewriter  that  successfully 
prints  print! 

This,  our  newest,  most  highly  perfected 
model,  the  regular  flOO  machine,  with 
Printype  or  Pica  type,  at  your  option,  can 
now  be  secured  for  15  on  the  plan  outlined 
above. 

Could  you  ask  for  an  easier  plan  of  own¬ 
ing  so  fine  a  machine? 

Write  for  special  Art  Catalog,  describ¬ 
ing  the  distinguishing  features  of  The 
Ofiver  Typewriter,  also  full  details  of  the 
$5  Purchase  Plan  and  a  free  sample  of 
Printype.  , 

The  OliverTypcMfriter  Company 

946  Oliver  Typewriter  Building,  Cbicego 


The  adveititements  in  Everyhody’i  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  3. 
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\»HERE  HAVE 
MY  PROFITS 
GONF7 


CONTINOUS 

TftlPuaU 

SAUSftoon 


*Q«m*TtiP’TtiPuaft 
SALES  MON 


'iHSTANOAftO  OUPUCATINi 
ACCOUNT  SYSTEM 


Modern  Ways  of  Preventing 
The  Loss  of  Profits 


For  many  years  we  have  been  producinf^  systems  for  pre¬ 
venting  errors,  oversights,  shortages  of  goods  and  money, 
disputed  accounts,  wrong  payments,  forgotten  charges,  over¬ 
purchases,  unnecessary  labor,  crookedness  and  leakages  in  tlie 
inventory,  receiving,  shipping,  purchasing  and  exchange 
departments  in  all  lines  of  business. 

Here  are  19  of  our  innumerable  duplicating  and  triplicating 
sales  check  books,  order  books,  autographic  registers,  delivery 
books,  credit  systems,  account  systems,  retail  stock  books, 
requisition  books,  restaurant  systems  and  bills  of  lading. 
We  will  be  pleased  to  send  Free  and  without  obligation. 
Full  Information  and  Prices  about  any  of  these  articles, 
or  any  other  business  Forms,  Books  or  Devices,  provided 
you  check  the  article  in  which  you  are  interested  in  the 
coupon  below  and  enclose  with  a  letter  explaining  your 
special  requirements. 

We  guarantee  all  our  products  to  be  satisfactory  in  material, 
workmanship  and  successful  operation.  Our  modem  systems 
do  as  much  in  one  motion  as  can  be  done  in  three  motions 
with  ordinary,  old-fashioned  methods. 

Explain  your  difficulty  to  us.  Our  experienced  specialists 
will  help  you  work  out  an  individual  system  exactly  suited 
to  your  peculiar  needs  to  enable  you 
to  handle  your  business  in  the  most 
economical  and  practical  and  efficient 
ways.  " 


DRIVERS 

TMPIIUTE 


INVOICE  BOOK  AND 
REOUISITION  BOOK  FORMS 


SyKtemat 
t'mitt  Syitt<‘m* 
for  grocery,  t;eneiai  iner- 
chantlisiiiK.  hardware,  dry 
^oods.  notion,  and  clothing 
stores  an«l  ^arat^es.  Iiaker- 
ies.installinent  houses,  o  t- 
htters.  butchers  and  mar¬ 
kets.  Send  ccHi^ion  fur  cat 
alotfue.  State  number  of 
ch  irife  customers. 


Autfwrmphir 

K«*irlfiten« 

for  coal  and  lumber 
dalm,  garares,  bills 
of  lading.  sh<^  orders. 
fKtor>’  requisitions  and 
retail  stores.  Send 
OMipoD  for  catalogue. 
State  uses  contem 
pbted. 


DUPLICATE  OS 

TRIPLICATE 
BANK  OE  POSIT 
BOOK 


SODA  CHECK 
TtLL-TALE 
SYSTEM 


I  Q3«1.T.H-'W 
I  QeKTtIp.®*'* 

1  O  B***"^'  * 

Q  AatoKTW''’ 

Em 


American  Sales  Book  Company 


712  Railroad  Avanue 
Elmira,  Naw  York 


’emWAY*  CARBON 


EX  mtIPlICATE 
SALES  BOOK 


I  QUICK  LUKCN  AND 
RESTAURANT  SYSTEMS 


Kindly  mention  Everybody'i  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


BEGI  NNI NG  with  the  December  issue, The  American 
Magazine  will  be  larger  in  size  and  of  a  shape  that 
is  worthy  of  such  articles,  such  stories  and  pictures 
as  will  distinguish  it  throughout  the  year.  The  Christmas 
American  Magazine  is  the  most  readable  and  beautiful 
magazine  ever  published  for  15  cents. 


Arnold  Bennett^s  New  Serial 


“The  Regent,”  a  story  of  the  stage,  is 
the  most  powerful  tale  of  contemporary  life. 
Bennett’s  wonderful  gift  of  seeing  and 
understanding,  of  introducing  real  and  inter¬ 
esting  people,  the  keen  humor  and  profound 
philosophy — all  these  are  in  “The  Regent.” 
The  illustrations  are  by  C.  H.  TafFs.  The 
story  begins  in  the  December  number. 

This  is  the  first  Arnold  Bennett  novel  to  be 
published  serially  in  any  magazine  in  America. 


**Bums  of  the  Mountains** 


He  was  a  feudist}  now  he  is  an  evangel  in 
the  wilderness — a  man  of  fire  and  “friend¬ 
liness.”  He  built  a  hundred  thousand  dollar 
college  out  of  nothing  in  a  county  soaked 
with  human  blood.  He  has  done  more 
toward  eliminating  Kentucky  feuds  than  all 
the  laws  and  the  militia.  A  gripping  romance 
of  fact,  with  Burns  as  the  hero. 


**Good-will  to  Women** 


Ida  M.  Tarbell  wrote  it,  and  her  heart  is  in 
it,  because  she  feels  that  the  institution  for 
women  who  have  strayed  is  one  of  the  finest 
things  she  has  known.  The  article  and  the 


illustrations  show  the  sunshine  and  cheer 
even  in  the  dark  and  dangerous  places. 


“I  Whistle**  by  David  Grayson 


In  the  busy  springtime  David  Grayson  left 
the  farm  and  took  to  the  open  road,  seeking 
adventure.  He  felt  the  desire  for  greater  free¬ 
dom.  So  he  took  the  road,  for  his  soul’ s  good, 
for  the  ^oodof  others  whom  he  met  andserved 
— this*  friendliest  writer  in  all  America.”  His 


Adventures  on  the  Open  Road” 


have  even  greater  charm  and  wisdom  and 
power  than  his  earlier  “Adventures  in  Con¬ 
tentment. ’’When  you  read  them  the  brain  of 
you  grows  keen,  the  heart  of  you  grows  warm. 


*The  Hand  of  the  World** 


Helen  Keller,  the  most  wonderful  woman 
living,  wrote  this  article. 

Blind — she  sees  more  than  many  of  us— 
for  she  sees  into  the  heart  of  things.  Living 
in  everlasting  silence,  she  feels  harmonies 
and  discord  beyond  us.  All  the  great  knowl¬ 
edge  she  has  gained  has  been  through  the 
touch  of  her  hand. 

The  illustrations  by  Franklin  Booth  are 
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The  advertisements  in  Everybody’s  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  l>age  a. 
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1  In  its  new  size 

MANY  PICTURES  IN  COLOR 


powerful  full-page  drawings  on  tinted  paper 
and  have  the  quality  of  wood  engravings. 
They  show  some  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
magazine  in  its  new  form. 

The  Impeachment 

A  smashing  double  page  with  single  pages  in 
vivid,  harmonious  color,  all  throbbing  with 
action,  may  overwhelm  you  when  you  turn  to 
“The  Impeachment  of  President  Israels.” 

Only  on  a  large  page  so  perfectly  balanced, 
is  it  possible  to  obtain  the  effect  of  the  paint¬ 
ings  by  S.  M.  Arthurs.  You  will  think  you 
are  looking  at  the  original  canvases. 

Then  when  you  start  to  read  this  story  in 
the  December  number,  by  Frank  Barkley 
Copley,  you  will  forget  about  the  illustrations 


for  the  time.  Politics  and  war,  of  the  future, 
written  by  a  man  with  a  vision, 

and  It  Shall  Be  Given'* 

Tom  was  blind.  Because  he  could  remem¬ 
ber  when  he  could  see,  he  had  a  little  song: 

Red  is  barns 
Blue  is  skies 
And  Kreen  is  grass 
If  you’ve  got  eyes. 

You  know  what  he  asked  for  Christmas,  be¬ 
cause  it  was  just  what  you  and  all  of  us  would 
have  asked.  And  he  was  given  a  very  wonder¬ 
ful  gift:  To  see  Into  people's  hearts.  The  idea  of 
Harris  Merton  Lyon’ s  story  has  greatness  in  it. 

To  look  into  people's  hearts,  that  is  what  The 
American  Magazine  will  ever  try  to  do,  believ¬ 
ing  there  will  be  found  what  little  Tom  saw. 


Next  Year’s  Great  Features 

IN  addition  to  David  Grayson’s  Adventures  and  the  serial  by  Arnold 
Bennett,  The  American  Magazine,  will  continue  to  publish  the 
Emma  McChesney  stories  by  Edna  Ferber,  the  most  successful 
writer  of  short  fiction. 

Ida  M.  Tarbell  will  have  a  series  about  Big  Business.  Investigating 
it,  she  has  discovered  wonderful  and  cheering  things. 

Brand  Whitlock  will  tell  of  his  civic  fighting  at  Toledo.  Five  par¬ 
ticularly  “Interesting  People”  will  be  written  up  each  month.  More 
than  ever  will  this  be  the  magazine  of  fire  and  friendliness,  showing  life 
as  it  is  with  an  inspiring  glimpse  of  what  it  should  be. 

The  first  issue  of  the  new  form  of  The  American  Maga¬ 
zine  is  the  Christmas  number,  now  on  the  news-stands. 

The  price  will  remain  15  cents  a  copy,  $1.50  a  yeair 

Ike  American  Magazine,  Published  by  The  Crowell  Publishing  Co^  381  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


Kindly  mention  Every’body's  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 


Buy  glasses  with  this  monogram 


It  is  the  mark  of  the  oldest  optical  house  in  the 
country,  and  the  largest  in  the  world.  It  stands 
for  the  highest  quality  in  frames  and  mountings 


are  inconspicuous,  becom¬ 
ing,  thoroughly  comfortable, 
and  when  properly  fitted 
they  cannot  fall  off  or  shake 
off,  yet  they  never  pinch. 


Our  new  booklet,  “The  Glass  of  Fashion,”  gives  an  interesting  description 
of  Fits-U  Eyeglasses.  It  is  free — and  is  decidedly  worth  sending  for. 

Address  Dept.  A 

American  Optical  Company, -Southbridge,  Mass. 

Largest  makers  of  spectacles,  eyeglasses  and  lenses  in  the 

New  York  Chicago  San  Francisco  London 
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Clc^rVisKDn 

bnou^hoiD 


Too  Big  to  Come  Down  the  Chimney! 


MoJd  42 
S3000 
F.  O.  B. 
Detroit 


The  wonderful  sleigh  of  Santa  Claus  that  rides  over  all  the 
world  in  a  single  night  is  not  more  fascinating  them  the 
charm  of  the  modem  Detroit  Electric.  Imagine  the  exclam¬ 
ations  of  surprise  and  delight  from  wife  or  daughter  if  this  beau¬ 
tiful  motor  car  were  delivered  at  your  home  Christmas  morning. 

What  more  exquisite  expression  pf  the  Christmas  spirit  could  you 
possibly  offer? 

k  will  bring  joy  to  all  the  family  from  morning  till  night,  from  Christ¬ 
mas  till  Christmsis,  year  after  year — a  perennial  pleasure. 

The  real  advances  made  in  the  development  of  the  electric  automo¬ 
bile  are  distincdy  Detroit  Electric  ideas.  Conspicuous  among  them  are: 


The  ‘ChunlcM**  Shaft  Drive — a  real  shaft 
drive;  Horizontal  controller  lever,  built  into  the 
^e  of  ^e  w  itself,  out  of  the  way;  Qear  Vision 
in  all  directions  (note  rear  curved  glass  panels); 
all  seats  facing  forward  with  front  seats  centrally 
located,  giving  well-balanced  appearance  whether 
occupied  by  one  or  more  Mrsons;  body  pwels, 
door  panels  and  roof  made  of  pure  sJuminira 
which  retains  a  beautiful  and  permanent  finish 


wi^out  danger  of  checking  or  warping;  “Closed- 
in"  fenders  made  of  aluminum  instead  of  leather; 
Piano-hing^  hoods:  doors  opening  forward  to 
prevent  accidents  and  for  convenience  in  reaching 
for  door  handles;  Springs  with  an  elastic  limiL  ex¬ 
ceeding  200.(XX)  pounds  per  square  inch;  Four 
(2  sets)  extra  Mwerful  brakes;  Adjustable  brake 
pedals,  and  other  equally  important  features. 


The  vital  unseen  parts  of  an  electric  automobile  are  the  very  bulwark  of  your  investment. 
Our  new  1913  Detroit  Electric  catalog  covers  these  points  in  detail.  Sent  upon  request. 
Christmas  deliveries  cannot  be  made  unless  you  order  early. 


Boston 

Brooklyn 

Bufalo 

Cleveland 


Anderson  Electric  Car  Co. 

402  CUy  Ave.,  Detroit,  U  S.  A. 

Branches: 

New  York,  Broadway  at  80th  Street  Chicago,  2416  Michigan  Ave. 


Evanston 
Kansas  City 
Minneapolis 
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WATCH 


WALTHAM 


Premier 

Maximus 


in  this  casquet  de  luxe 

is  a  treasure  which  marks  the  zenith  of  splendid  giving.  It  is  the 
utmost  possible  in  marvellous  accuracy,  honored  by  authority,  and  dressed  in 
princely  magnificence.  The  Premier  Maximus  in  its  i8  carat  gold  case  is  the 
finest  and  most  wonderful  watch  made  at  Waltham.  There  can  be  no  higher  praise. 


The  advertisements  in  Everybody's  Magazine  are  indexed.  Turn  to  page  2. 


Crystal 


One  of  the 

Q^Jdlily  Products  of 
THE  AMERICAN  SUGAR 
REFINING  CO. 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


Punt 


dainty,  easy-breaking  shape,  the  spark- 
C  ^  J  ling  whiteness,  the  large  clear  crystals, 
are  but  the  outward  symbols  of  the  inward 
perfection  and  purity  of  Crystal  Domino  Sugar. 

The  best  of  tbe  sugar  crop,  refined  by  the  most 
modern  methods,  crystalized  and  packed  for  your 
use  under  conditions  of  absolute  cleanliness — has 
earned  it  a  high  place  among  the 

“Qua///y  Products”  of 

American  Sugar  Refining  Company 


Full  and 
half*aize 
pieces. 


Read  the  story  of  its  making  in  our  splendidly 
illustrated  booklet,  sent  on  request.  Address 
Department  12 f  111  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


Kindly  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  in  writing  to  advertisers  or  visiting  your  dealer. 
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ReconMtder  your  plans— if  you  ^  3 

have  not  given  sufficient  ^ 

thought  to  the  paramount  ques> 

tion  of  FIREPROOFING.  ^ 

Reconsider  yoxxr  specifications 
—if  you  have  overlooked  the 

most  modern  and  most  efficient  of  all  building  materials 


NATCO  HOLIjOW  TUJ 


NATCO  has  extended  the  skyscraper  standard  of  fire  safety  right  down  the 
building  line,  even  to  the  shore  bungalow.  Same  material,  same  principle, 
same  methods,  made  and  developed  by  this  Company. 

To  build  your  new  home  of  NATCO  throughout — walls,  partitions,  floors  and  roof — is  to  build  it  100% 
fin  tafe.  You  get  fire  immunity,  permanence,  nominal  maintenance  and  a  gilt-edged  form  of  investment 
Cost  is  relatively  little  more  than  for  partial  forms  of  NATCO  con¬ 
struction  or  for  those  older  forms  now  rapidly  becoming  obsolete. 

The  NATCO  house  is  fierpetually  modem. 

NATCO  Hollow  Tile  is  adaptable  to  any  style  of  architecture  and  fli 

to  either  method  of  exterior  finish — stucco  or  brick. 

Read  this  form  of  constniction  before  you  go  ahead  with  your  building 
^>eci6caiiot».  Drop  a  line  for  our  64-|Mge  handbook.  "Fireproof 
Houses."  Contains  80  photographs  of  residences  and  ocher  moderate 
sized  buildings  of  NATCO  construction  at  costs  between  S4XX)0  and 
$100000,  also  complete  drawings  and  floor  plans.  An  invaluable 
guide  to  the  prospective  builder.  Mailmd  anywhmrm  for  20  emnta 
in  pottago.  Write  for  it  today, 

NAT1ONAL■HI^■PR0DFI^K:  a>MPA^  Hwi  SSI 

Dwt.  B,  PirrSBURGH,  PENNSYLVANIA  B  B 

^989  Officrn*  in  Aii  Principai  Citinp 
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Telephone 
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Vinctnt  Adtrnug* 


Prosperity 


There  has  been  a  bumper  crop. 

This  is  because  the  tillers  of  the  soil 
have  been  industrious,  and  the  rain  and  the 
sun  have  favored  their  plantings. 

There  has  been  industrial  activity. 

The  makers  of  things  in  factories  have 
been  busy.  They  have  had  work  to  do 
and  pay  for  doing  it. 

There  has  been  commercial  success. 

The  people  who  buy  and  sell  and  fetch 
and  carry  have  been  doing  a  lot  of  business 
and  they  have  been  paid  for  doing  it. 

The  country  is  prosperous  because  all 
the  people  have  been  busy. 

Good  crops  and  good  times  can  be  en¬ 
joyed  only  when  the  Government  main- 
lams  peace  and  harmony. 

This  task  of  the  Government  is  made 
comparatively  easy  because  the  American 


people  have  been  enabled  to  become  so 
well  acquainted  with  each  other.  They 
know  and  understand  one  another.  They 
are  like  one  family. 

The  producer  and  consumer,  no  matter 
where  they  live,  are  close  together. 

This  is  largely  due  to  our  wonderful 
facilities  for  intercommunication.  We  ex¬ 
cel  in  our  railways,  our  mails  and  our  tele¬ 
graphs,  and,  most  of  all,  in  our  telephones. 

The  Bell  System  has  fourteen  million 
miles  of  wire  spread  over  all  parts  of 
the  country.  Each  day  there  are  twenty- 
five  million  telephone  talks  all  the  way  from 
twenty  feet  to  two  thousand  miles  long. 

The  raiser  of  crops,  the  maker  of  things, 
and  the  man  of  commerce,  ail  are  helped 
to  co-operate  and  work  together  for  peace 
and  prosperity  by  means  of  the  Universal 
telephone. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 


One  Policy 


And  Associated  Companies 

One  System 


Universal  Service 
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Household  Helps 


such  as  vacuum  cleaners,  warming  pads  and  washing  ma¬ 
chines  that  would  be  gratefully  remembered  for  many  a 
Christmas.  They  use  but  little  current  and  operate  simply 
by  turning  a  switch. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  his  line  of  Western- 
Electric  products.  If  he  cannot  supply  you,  we  wilL 

SewinsMmc^e  Motor  Our  Booklet  No.  7768  will  EU^tric  Wiraina  Pod 

help  Tou  solve  the  prohlem  ..  . . 

of  what  to  give.  Send  for  h.  ‘ 

WESTERN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

Manufocturero  of  dio  7,000,000  “Bell”  Telepkoaes 
C3uco(o  St.  Loeii  Koiuu  City  Denver 

Milwaukee  Iwkonapolit  OkUkomo  Gly  Ontaha 
PiOabaifh  Minneapalia  Dalat  Sok  Lake  ( 

Clevela^  Paul  Houtlea  Lot  Angeli 

EQUIPMENT  FOR  EVERY  ELECTRICAL  NEED 


Heater 


AdaoU 

Richmond 

Savannah 


San  Fnndaco 
Oakland 

Poitlaad  M 
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Silent  ^  ^ 
Guardians 


are  as  Impenetrable 
as  the  Sphinx” 


P.  &  F.  Corbin 
of  Chicago 


P.  &  F.  Corbin 

DlWdon 

The  American  Hardware  Corporation 

NEW  BRITAIN,  CONNECTICUT 


P.  &  F.  Corbin 
of  New  York 


P.  &  F.  Corbin  Division 
Philadelphia 
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TTieWEBER 

PIANOLA 

PLAYER  PlANO-$LCXX> 


A  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENT  IN  ITS  FINAL  PERFEOTO^'- 
THE  WEBER  PIANO  WTTTT  APIANOLA  PLAYER  OFTHE 
LATEST  MODEL  -  INCORPORATING  ALL  THOSE 
EXCLUSIVE  PIANOLA  FEATURES  WHICH  PUT  THE 
RESOURCES  OF  THIS  WDNOERFUL  WEBEP^  AT 
yOUK  COAWWND  - 

THE/EXXIAN  COMPANT^yEOLIAN  HALL‘NEW^YORK 

STE  IN  WAY  The  PlANOUST-i^  book  by 

STECK'STUYVESANT 
STROUD ‘WHEELOCK 

AND  WEBER  compliments  IF 

PIANOLA  PIANOS 
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A  crackerjack 
of  a  Christmas  present 
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THL  insistent  charm  of  Nabisco 
Sugar  Wafers  places  them  first 
in  the  favor  of  young  and  old  as  the 
most  fitting  of  all  holiday  dessert 
confections. 


Serve  with  creams  or  ices,  with 
fruits  or  beverages. 


In  ten  cent  tins;  also  in  twenty- 
five  cent  tins. 


CHOCOLATE.  TOKE.NS — Another  dessert  con¬ 
fection  oi  pre-eminent  goodness — chocolate  covered. 


NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 
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instinctively  chooses  Oswego  Serge 


Oswego  has  a 

thoroughbred  look 
and  feel  that  appeal  to  you 
instantly.  It  is  a  Winter- 
weight  serge,  you  know, 
1 6  ounces  of  pure  wool  to 
the  yard;  as  heavy  a  fabric 
as  the  average  man  cares 
to  wear  these  days.  Yet  it 
has  the  smartness  and 
graceful  tailoringqualities 
that  only  a  good  serge 
possesses. 


itamped  on  the  reverse  of  every 
yard.  Look  for  this  mark.  Oswego  ''LJhwMiv 
Serge  is  London  Shrunk,  55  in.  u 

wide,  and  comes  in  a  beautiful  shade  f  f 

of  dark  blue  and  in  black.  :  .  "*'**'’"  I 

Xr'  i, 

Another  splendid  fabric  of  known  f 

quality  for  Winter  wear  is  Washing¬ 
ton  1789  Unfinished  Worsted.  It  is 

pure  wool,  tailors  well,  has  a  beautiful  surface  and  does  not  wear  shiny. 
London  shrunk,  56  to  58  in.  wide. 

Ask  your  tailor  or  clothier  to  show  you  Oswego  Seege  and  Washing¬ 
ton  1789.  They  are  featured  by  good  custom  tailors  and  may  be  found 
in  high-grade  ready-to-wear  suits.  If  you  cannot  find  them,  send  us  check 
or  money  order  for  quantity  required  (3)^  yards  for  man’s  suit),  at  83.00 
per  yard  for  Oswego  Serge,  and  83.25  for  Washington  17^,  and  we 
shall  see  that  you  are  supplied  through  regular  channels,  as  we  do  not 
sell  at  retail. 


WmKWood.  President. 

StUinc  Actncy :  American  Woolen  Company  of  New  York 
American  Woolen  Bldg.  i8th  to  19th  St.  on 
4th  Ave.,  New  York. 
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WHY  NOT  INCREASE  THE  JOY  OF  THE  MORNING  BY  RARE  GIFTS  CF 


USE  CYPRESS 

THE  JOY  OF  Tl 

^  ;  ;  - 


f^^XMAS 

GIFTS  C 

'JG' 


CV  PRESS 
MADE  BY 
YOURSELF' 


**The  Most  Memorable  Christmas  of  our  Lives’* 

j  — and  the  happiest — is  the  one  marked  by  gifts  that  loving 

^  hands  have  made  for  us,  thoughtfully  and  carefully — instead 

of  gifts  merely  bought  for  us,  perfunctorily  and  in  haste. 

"SUGI”  FINISH  (home^one)  is  POSSIBLE  ONLY  ON  CYPRESS 

?  [wTItefoil  (“the  Wood  Beautiful**  as  well  as  “the  Wood  Eternal.”)  Itreproduces  I  write  foil 
|VOL.2el  exactly  the  rare  and  coveted  “Antique  Japanese  Driftwood”  effects.  IVOLM 

^  GET  THE  FREE  BOOK  (VOL  26)  THAT  TELLS  YOU  HOW 

Vf  to  Make  SukI  things,  from  paper-weights  to  Library  Panelling.  (Full  list  of  surprises  included.) 


It  gMiiiaii,  Banfilair,  aion-bos,  rum,  SI  ..pi  .(■  Porch  or  init  m  Tmct —“With  CYPRESS  1/ou  BUILD  BUT  ONCE." 
Let  oar  “  ALL-ROCMD  HELPS  DEPARTMENT  ”  help  TOU.  Our  entire  rem>urce.  are  at  your  Mrrice 

SOUTHERN  CYPRESS  MANUFACTURERS’  ASSN„ 

_ _ 1200  HIBERNIA  BANK  BUILDING.  NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. _ 


INSIST  ON  CYPRESS  OF  YOUR  LOCAL  DEALER.  IF  HE  HASN'T  IT  LET  US  KNOW  AT  ONCE 
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A  Mile  of  Barrett  Specification  Roofs 


The  wonderful  Bush  Terminal  in  Brooklyn, 
illustrated  below,  includes  181  buildings,  com¬ 
prising  tremendous  warehouses,  enormous  pier 
sheds  for  docking  ocean  steamers,  huge  factory 
buildings,  a  large  modern  power  house  and  an 
enormous  freight  structure. 

These  buildings  stretch  for  a  mile  along  New 
York  harbor.  Their  total  roof  area  is  3,100,000 
square  feet — more  than  seventy  acres. 

This  entire  area  was  covered  with  Barrett  Spe¬ 
cification  type  of  roofs  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  Low  first  cost. 

2.  No  maintenance  expense  such  as  painting,  etc. 

3.  They  are  not  injured  by  steam,  gases  and 
acid  fumes. 

4.  They  are  fire  retardent  and  take  the  base 
rate  of  insurance. 

5.  The  net  unit  cost,  that  is,  the  cost  per  foot 
per  year  of  service,  is  lower  than  that  of  any 
other  type. 


Although  some  of  the  buildings  are  fifteen 
years  old,  the  roofing  contractor  states  that 
the  expense  for  maintenance  of  this  entire  roof 
area  has  been  less  than  $10.00.  He  estimates 
that  if  metal  or  ready  roofings  had  been  used,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  keep  the  buildings 
free  from  leaks  and  that  the  painting  bill  alone 
up  to  date  would  probably  have  amounted  to  at 
least  $50,000.00. 

We  wrote  to  the  Bush  Terminal  Company, 
asking  what  they  thought  about  Barrett  Specifi¬ 
cation  Roofs.  The  Vice-President  replied: 

**\Ve  use  this  kind  oi  roofinii;  because  our  experience 
has  shown  it  to  be  the  best  and  cheapest.  Our  analysis 
of  first  cost  of  application  and  cost  of  maintenance  en< 
titles  us  to  speak  with  some  measure  of  authority.** 

We  shall  be  pleased  to  mail  architects,  en¬ 
gineers  or  owners  of  buildings  copy  of  the 
Barrett  Specifications  with  diagrams  from  which 
blue  prints  can  be  made.  Address  nearest  office. 


BARRETT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

New  York  Chica^^o  Philadelphia  Boston  St.  Louis  Cleveland  Pittsburj^h 

Cincinnati  Kansas  City  Minneapolis  ’  Seattle  Corey.  Ala. 

TW  PaleilM  Mff .  €•.,  Lt4.*~Montreal  Toronto  Winnipeg  Vancouver  St.  John,  N.  B.  Halifax,  N.  S. 
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®HEN  the  joy  and  happiness  of  this  Christmas  are  over,  let  there  remain 
in  your  home  something  permanent  of  its  spirit.  The  Angelus  brings 
into  your  household  the  uplift  of  good  music  that  remains  forever 
young.  It  will  spread  its  cheer  through  this  year  and  the  years  to  come. 

Your  Angelus  will  lighten  your  hours  of  weariness.  The  serene  beauty 
of  its  music  will  put  to  flight  small  troubles  and  irritations  and  bring  you  peace. 

Your  Angelus  will  give  you  the  taste  of  other  lives.  Wild  freedom,  the 
big  open  spaces,  the  secrets  of  the  heart,  the  whisper  of  half-caught  mysteries 
— all  these  axe  revealed  in  the  music  always  at  your  command. 

Through  your  Angelus  will  come  the  pleasure  of  cultivating  your  musical 
taste.  Through  your  Angelus  you  will  hear  many  a  sweet  song  otherwise  denied 
you.  For  the  Angelus  is  a  willing  attendant  to  the  beautiful  human  voice. 

Above  all,  is  the  pleasure  beyond  words  that  comes  when  you  sit  down  at 
your  Angelus  yourself.  You — who  cannot  play  a  note — draw  from  it  lovely 
music.  You  have  the  means  to  play  as  do  the  masters.  Yet  you  play  it  with 
your  own  interpretation.  Tender  or  fierce  or  passionate — the  Angelus  answers 
your  mood  of  the  moment 


^Chiistnv&s^piiit^prayidTRtOvi^ 
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Ke^eej'  witKiKe  ANGELUiS 


IN  TME  OFFICIAL  CENSUS  REPORT  FOR  1900  THE  UNITED  STATES  COVERMENT  PROCLAIMS  THE  ANOELUS  TO  BE 
a  B  THE  PIONEER  PIANO  PLAYER  IN  THE  FOll-OWlNC  WORDS. 


f 


:iN  1895. MESSRS. WILCOX  &. WHITE  OF  MERIDEN. CONN..EJEOAN  MANUFACTURING  AN  INTERIOR 
ATTACHMENT.  AND  IN  FEBRUARY.  1897.  BUILT  THEIR  FIRST  XVOEZT/S.'A  CABINET  PIANO  PLAYER 
THIS  IN.STRUMENT.THE  INVENTION  OF  E.H.WMITE.MAY  BE  REGARDED  AS  T/fE P/ONEEK  OP 
mE  VAK/OUS  S/Af/LAP  ATTAC/tMEAfTS  T/f AT /tAVE  SWCE  BEEN  PLACED  ON  TNE  MARKET." 


3 


The  music  is  there,  on  the  roll,  the  Angelus  is  there,  too,  but  the  temjx), 
5  feeling,  the  expression  are  yours — yours  with  the  help  of  those  six  marvel- 
8  discoveries  that  make  the  Angelus  the  human  thing  it  is. 

The  Artistyle  Roll  guides  your  playing;  with  the  Phrasing  Lever  you  control  the 
ipo;  with  the  Melody  Buttons  you  have  separate  control  of  bass  and  treble;  with  the 
aduating  Melodant  and  the  Graduating  Accompaniment  you  bring  out  the  melody 
1  subdue  the  accompaniment;  with  the  Diaphragm  Pneumatics  you  obtain  a  touch 
:  that  of  the  human  fingers,  and  make  tone. 

Now,  while  the  Christmas  Spirit  is  upon  you,  we  invite  you  to  a  new  delight.  We 
ite  you  to  go  to  the  man  who  sells  the  Angelus  in  your  town,  pick  out  your  favorite 
sic  and  play  it  on  the  Angelus.  Try  a  Strauss  Waltz  or  the  “Sextet  from  Lucia,”  or  your 
it-loved  song.  Then  you  will  know  what  joy  you  can  make  for  yourself  and  your  home. 

Knabe-Angelu*  Emerson-Angelu*  Angelua-Piano 

i&and  and  Upright  Grand  and  Upright  An  upright  piano 

The  celebrated  Knabe  The  aweet-toned  Emeraon  built  ezpreaaiy  (or 

piano  and  the  Angelua  piano  and  Angelua.  the  Angelua. 

In  Canada — The  Gourlay- Angelus  and  Angelus  Piano 

HE  WILCOX  &  WHITE  CO.  meriden.  conn. 

Regent  Street,  LONDON  Phneert  in  the  Player-Piano  Industry  Agencies  All  Over  the  World 
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*  LL  of  us,  grown-ups  as  well  as  youngsters,  can  enjoy  the  winter 
thoroughly  without  having  our  hands  and  faces  become  rough  and 
chapped.  The  only  thing  we  need  do  is  to  use  a  little  care  in  washing. 

Washing  with  soap  containing  free  alkali  and  careless  drying  are  the  causes 
of  most  irritations  of  the  skin  during  cold  weather.  Use  instead  a  mild,  pure 
soap,  rinse  with  cold  water  and  make  doubly  sure  that  the  skin  is  thoroughly 
diy.  Then  the  wind  can  give  you  nothing  worse  than  glowing  cheeks. 

There  is  no  soap  milder  or  purer  than  Ivory — not  even  pure  Castile.  It 
cannot  possibly  irritate  the  most  delicate  skin.  Then  it  rinses  so  readily  that 
it  is  very  easy  to  remove  the  lather  and  leave  the  skin  in  perfect  condition 
for  pleasant,  thorough  drying. 

If  the  skin  has  become  chapped.  Ivory  Soap — because  of  this  same  purity 
and  mildness — is  the  best  soap  to  use.  With  it  the  sensitive  face  and  hands 
can  be  cleansed  without  smarting  and  the  rough  skin  soon  becomes  soft  and 
smooth  again. 


IVORY  SOAP . 99M.%  PURE 
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f  From  his  happy  smile,  this  dear  little  miner  has  evidently 
struck  a  rich  vein  of  pay-ore. 

Gold — pure  gold — the  golden  flakes  that  taste  so  good  is  what 
he’s  after! 


Your  grocer  always  has  his  KELLOGG’S  in  fresh,  crisp  condition. 
They  never  stop  long  enough  on  the  way  from  our  ovens  to  your 
grocer  to  grow  stale. 


There  are  millions  of  American  children  whose  biggest  daily  treasure 
is  these  delicious,  tasty  flakes — who  never  get  quite  enough. 


The  public  demand  of  50,000,000  packages  a  year  insures  quick 
delivery  and  our  handy  package  keeps  the  flakes  fresh  and  sweet 
in  your  pantry. 


.'njzifo 


Look  -For  -this  Signature 


"Nearly  a  Quarter-Century 


of  Leadership 


The  C-Six  sets  a 
new  standard  for 
the  fine  motor- 


^00  to  55950 
Catalogue  on  request 


Stevens-Duryea  Company 


Chicopee  Falls  Mass 

Pioneer  Builders  of  American  Sixes” 


